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The New Year 
HE King is Dead: Long live the 
T King, but expresses the innate con- 
sciousness of each one of us, that 
whatever the past it is the present and the 
future that are our chief concern. 

A year ago we looked forward with 
eager anticipation to a time of greater 
achievement, of greater success than had 
been our portion hitherto ; we looked to 
1920 to be the record year of our business 
life, not merely in the financial sense, but 
in the best sense of all, viz., that of service 
and attainment. How far those dreams 
have been realised each will know for 
himself, and though it may be that some 
particular ideal has not been reached, or 
some particular wish attained, is it not 
true that many things of vast importance 
have developed during the year of which 
we never dreamed at its commencement, 
things which have far more than compen- 
sated for the failures in the directions 
we had marked out for ourselves, things 
which will stamp the past year as one of 
great advancement. 

What of 1921 ? It is true we enter the 
New Year in the midst of one of the great- 
est industrial depressions the country has 
ever known, but is that any reason why we 
should be despondent or feel that all is 
lost? Is it not rather an incentive to 
further effort and an emphasis of our 
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duty to probe to the very root of the 
causes that have brought about the 
depression and do our part manfully to 
alter the conditions, so that the future 
may bring about a far better state of 
things. 

Moreover, are the causes of the depres- 
sion very difficult to find ? We think not, 
the present economicconditions of Europe 
have reacted upon our national business 
life and we are suffering the consequences, 
but they will not continue for all time, 
and we individually can do much to alter 
them if we will be but true to ourselves, 
to our fellows, and to the organisations 
of our business life. 

The President of the Master Printers’ 
Federation in his New Year Message, 
Says : 

“ The message I should like to give to 
master printers, is that there never was 
such a time when it was necessary to 
associate ourselves one with another in 
order that the decisions which we may 
arrive at may be just both to ourselves 
and to the people with whom we work. I 
think that we as a trade should at least 
endeavour to put into practice some of the 
ideals that are essential, in order that this 
world may be put straighter. 

“ It is only by each one of us doing our 
share and trying to intelligently under- 
stand the problems by which we are faced, 
that this object will be attained, 
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“ Co-operation is more necessary to-day 
than ever before, the well-being of each, 


whether he be a large or small employer, is - 


the well-being of all, and the broader our 
outlook and the greater the interest we 
take the sooner will the difficulties that 
face us be put on one side. 

“ It was by unity that we won the war, 
it is by unity in our own trade that we 
shall obtain peaceful and ordered settle- 
ments of our difficulties.” 

Is not this message equally applicable 
to our Trade, and is not the road to success 
the same in our case ? We think so, and 
look to the whole trade, both Employers 
and Employees to do their best to make 
the coming year a notable one. 

Probably the greatest problem that 
will face our industry during the present 
year will be the question of price, in what 
way can prices of Illustrations be reduced 
in order to popularise the use of Process 
blocks once more ? Every employer and 
every employee has to recognise that the 
only safeguard for our trade is the pro- 
duction of process blocks at such a price 
that the public can and will use them 
frecly. 

The recent Advertising Exhibition has 
given a great fillip to organised selling, 
but in this matter illustrations are bound 
to play a very active part. Consequently 
if they are to occupy the position waiting 
for them it is the business of our trade to 
see that the price is right and so makc it 
commercially profitable for the merchant 
to use them freely. How this can be done 
has yet to be discovered, but we have faith 
in the wisdom and ability of those who 
will have to study the question and find 
the solution, and we feel sure that the 
ability that has piloted our trade through 
so many difficulties during the first few 
years will be fully equal to the tasks 


that await it during the year that lics 


before us. If this New Year comes 
in full of probabilities, it also comes full of 
possibilities, what we make of them is the 
individual business of each of us, the 
question is, “ What do you intend to 
make of your corner of the field? ” If each 
in his section does all he can, success 
is assured. 

Our wish for you is that 1921 may be to 
you all you can desire for it, and all you 
can make it. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography. 

EVERAL boys of the Junior Day 
Technical School have completed 
their two years’ course, and are 

ready to pass into the trade. In addition 
to those trained for Studio and Etching- 
room work, there are a few who have 
received Instruction in Lithography. It 
should be noted that these boys are exempt 
from the regulations that apply to Con- 
tinuation Schools commencing in January, 
1921. 
* xæ % ; 

Messrs. H. G. Buckingham and M. 
Wilson, students of the School have taken 
some interesting photo-micrographs shew- 
ing the retaining recesses of etched photo- 
gravure plates made by regular and 
irregular screens and bitumen grain 
method. Of particular interest are the 
comparative examples of type matter 
illustrating the improved sharpness of 
outline obtained with irregular grain 
These results were exhibited at 
the Photo-Micrographic Society’s Exhi- 
bition held recently at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. 


screens. 


Continued on page 13. 
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Working Instructions for Photogravure.—IT1T, 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


Retouching and Mounting Positives. 


Positives should be carefully spotted. 
The spotting must be kept, if anything, 
lighter than the surrounding tone, as there 
is a tendency for dark spots to become 
exaggerated in etching. The shadows 
may be strengthened with fairly open 
pencil work which should follow the con- 
tours of the subject. 

In making up a sheet of several subjects 
it is usual to flow matt-varnish over any 
positives that are too weak. It may be 
put on either glass or film side or both. 

If the negatives were not provided with 
a squared-up opaque border it is possible 
to obtain a clear glass edge to the subjects 
at this stage. This is done by cutting 
through the film along the margins of the 
subject with a graver, guided by a straight- 
edge. Then remove the film for about 
one quarter inch all round with a chisel 
edge graver. It is advisable to first coat 
the positives with matt-varnish on the 
film side. 

The positives are now to be placed in 
their correct positions on a large sheet of 
glass and attached with slips of gummed 
paper or tin-foil. Any spare glass that 
would overlap must first be cut away. 
Where the fitting is intricate film positives 
are an advantage as they are more easily 
cut. 
A safe-edge of opaque paper or tin- 
foil (about one half inch wide) is then at- 
tached to the glass so as to embrace all 
the subjects. 

Copper Plates and Cylinders for Photo- 


gravure. 
Flat Plates should be fairly hard to with- 


stand wear in printing and should have a 
well polished surface free from scratches. 
The usual thickness is 14 or 16 gauge for 
large plates and 18 gauge for plates up to 
about 30 sq. ins. 

Electrolytic copper is quite suitable 
for flat plates but is rather expensive. 

Copper Cylinders are made in various 
forms and the selection is generally de- 
termined by the type and size of machine 
used for printing. The following are the 
more common :-— 


(1) A tube of drawn copper about one 
half-inch thick, with or without iron ends, 
taper bore inside. Generally with a key- 
way running the whole length inside. 

(2) Electrolytic copper 1/32” to }¥ 
thick on hollow iron core, having taper 
bore with keyway inside. 

(3) Electrolytic copper on brass core. 
Cylinders vary in size from about 6 inches 
diameter by 14” in length, up to about 20 
inches diameter by 50”. 

After etching, cylinders are re-ground 
and polished by machinery and most firms 
now do this at their own works. The 
depth of etching does not in most cases 
exceed .002 inch and the amount of copper 
removed will slightly exceed this depth. 
When necessary, fresh copper can be de- 
posited. 

For newspaper and magazine printing 
it is important to adhere closely to 
one size, particularly when intaglio ma- 
cbines are run in tandem with news 
rotaries. The number of times that 
cylinders can be re-ground without re- 
depositing is then strictly limited. 

Before work is transferred to the copper 
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it should be examined for scratches and 
other surface defects. If any are found it 
will be necessary to repolish the entire 
surface with charcoal, working always in 
the same direction. Paraffin oil makes a 
good lubricant to use with the charcoal. 
Repeated rubbing for a long time is re- 
quired to obtain a good polish. 

Tarnished copper should be polished 
with metal polish and a fine rag, care 
being taken not to scratch the copper. 
The metal polish is then removed with a 
mixture of turps and benzole (equal parts). 

If fairly free from tarnish, polish with 
precipitated chalk on a soft rag mois- 
tened with methylated spirit. 


PHOTOGRAVURE SCREENS. 


The cross line screen which is commonly 
used differs entirely from a half-tone 
screen, Usually it consists of a photo- 
graphic copy on plate-glass without cover 
glass made from an original ‘‘ master ” 
screen, The master screens have thin 
lines crossing at right angles etched on 
plate glass and filled in with an opaque 
black. 

The usual rulings are 133, 150 and 175 
lines to the inch and the ratio ot line to 
space about one to three. 

The photographic copies have opaque 
square dots corresponding to the spaces 
of the original and the lines are repre- 
sented by clear glass. In making these 
copies ıt is possible to vary the ratio of 
line to dot from 1.2 to 1.4. 

Such copies are obtainable commer- 
cially, but should it be necessary to make 
them the following procedure may be 
followed :- - 

Place a process dry-plate in the dark- 
slide of a copying camera in contact with 
the master screen, Expose in the camera, 
which should be fully extended but out 


of focus, with a small stop (about / 64), 
and a sheet of white blotting paper on the 
copy board. The chief difficulty is to 
secure even illumination. Half-watt or 
mercury vapour lamps may be used, but 
bright day-light is better if a studio with 
top and side lights is available. In this 
case a large white reflector should be 
placed on the floor. 

The duration of the exposure will 
influence the size of the dots and therefore 
the line to dot ratio. Development 
should be for the normal time with the 
usual hydroquinone developer used tor 
line work. Slight reduction with hypo- 
ferricyanide followed by intensification 
with mercury and ammonia is sometimes 
necessary. 

Backed plates must, of course, be used 
and should be as fresh as possible. Every 
precaution must be taken to secure clean, 
even results. 


An excellent screen was obtainable 
before the war which had the dots shghtly 
in relief. The surface could be cleaned 
by rubbing with alcohol and appeared 
almost indestructible. Doubtless further 
efforts will be made to produce screens on 
these lines. 


There is at present a tendency to use 
irregular grain screens in place of the 
cross line pattern, especially for type 
matter, with a view to obtaining a sharper 
edge to the letters. Also for reproducing 
half-tones, engravings, etc., where a line 
screen would produce a moiré pattern. 
Such screens are now on tbe market and 
it is probable they will in time come into 
general use, In most cases they are used 
in the same way as cross-line screens, 
though a few trials might be necessary 
to determine the best exposure for 
them. 
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The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications 
for the same should be in the Sec- 
retary’s hands by first post on Monday 


morning. 
g s 


The First Monday in each month will 
be an open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interyiew the 
Council will bewelcomed, 


The Council at Work. 


HE Meetings of the Council during 

T the month have been more than 

usual, even though the holidays 

have intervened, for it was found that the 

volume of work to be accomplished called 

for three meetings in one week with 
Pricing Committees intervening. 

The work relegated to the Council by 
the vote of the Trade Meeting called 
for very careful attention and a joint 
meeting between the Men’s Executive 
and the Federation Council, a meeting 
that was destined to be one of very great | 
difficulty, for both sides had gone to what 
they felt to be the extreme of concession, 
although the terms arrived at did not 
commend themselves to the Trade in 
general meeting. 

It was soon evident that the points 
calling for fresh discussion involved certain 
matters that had been previously threshed 
out, consequently it was very difficult to 
shed new light upon these questions, but as 
both sides were agreed that a formula 
must be found that might be considered 
acceptable to all, efforts were made in 
that direction and eventually success was 
achieved, the Council giving way on 
certain points and the men’s representa- - 
tives meeting the case as far as they felt 
was likely to meet with the approval of 
their members. 

Finally the agreement was completed 
and is being printed, and will come into 
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operation on the Ist of January, and 
will last for two years. By the time our 
readers receive this magazine they will 
be in possession of a copy and will be 
guided thereby. 

The minutes of the Scottish and the 
Northern Counties Local Associations came 
in for careful consideration. In one case 
it was requested that Mr. D. Greenhill, 
the Vice-President, should attend these 
local gatherings and explain the proposed 
Unemployment Insurance scheme ; the 
Council, however, felt that such a pro- 
_ceeding at this juncture would be prema- 
ture, that it would be much better to get 
more of the details worked out and to 
get some clear idea of the scope and 
extent of the scheme, together with some 
scheme of working detail; then probably 
a visit and an evening’s talk might be 
of great use in making the position 
clear and shew the advantages that may 
be expected to arise from the establish- 
ment of such a scheme. 

So that our readers may get some fair 
idea of the outhnes of the proposal we 
print on page 7 the particulars of the 
address Mr. Greenhill gave at the 
General Meeting, in November last, when 
he introduced the subject and commended 
the consideration thereof to the trade. 

That Publishers and others are feeling 
the need for a reduction in the price of 
Process Blocks was evidenced by a 
communication, received from a powerful 
association of Trade Journals, asking the 
Council to do everything possible in order 
to reduce the prices of process blocks or 
at any rate to give to such associations 
as their's more favourable terms. 

It was, of course, impossible for the 
Council to givea favourable reply inasmuch 
as it had already been found necessary 
to increase prices somewhat as from 


January Ist in order to meet the improved 
wages and conditions given to the men 
recently ; it however shews that houses 
such as these are looking about for 
decreases wherever they are to be found. 

The question of the import of Foreign 
blocks is receiving the careful attention 
of the Council; these imports are being 
carefully watched and the Secretary is in 
communication with the Government 
Departments concerned, through Mr. 
Roger Gibb, who is procuring full details 
and passing them on to the Council. 

The reports, so far,do not bear out the 
swe ping assertions made in certain quar- 
ters as to the extent of this trade, but as 
the figures come to hand from time to 
tiine they are very carefully considered, 
and suitable steps are being taken in 
order to counteract the evil effects that 
night otherwise very soon be felt. 

A considerable amount of correspon- 
dence has been received relating to 
various matters, most of which, though of 
very deep interest and importance to the 
particular firms, is not of great general 
interest. 

We have often called attention to the 
necessity that houses complaining of 
under-cutting methods, etc., should give 
full detailed particulars of the cases they 
report. It is quite impossible for the 
Council to enquire into a matter that is 
reported “ under the strictest confidence ”’; 
if it is to be confidential, it seems almost 
useless to report, but where particulars 
are given and vouched for, the Council 
at once proceeds to investigate and endea- 
vours to arrive at the facts of the case 
before proceeding to discuss the same. 

During the month two or three such 
cases have been reported, but, as they were 
merely reports, no steps could be taken 
until full particulars are received. 
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The proposed Unemployment Scheme for 


the Process Trade. 


By Mr. D. Greenhill. 

HAVE been asked by the Council 
| to submit for your approval a 

scheme dealing with Unemployment 
in the Process Trade. With some mem- 
bers of the Federation this scheme may at 
first sight be unpopular and perhaps 
difficult to accept, and this largely because 
in the general routine of the negotiations 
between Employers’ Federations and 
Trade Unions it is customary for all 
demands to come from the men’s side. 
They generally ask about double what 
they expect to get and in the course of 
negotiation the amount asked for is 
brought down and adjusted largely on the 
line of what is being paid in similar 
industries. , 

The first point I want to make is, that 
the usual procedure is for all the initiative 
to come from the men’s side and the 
employers nearly always take on what I 
may term “The Defensive.” 

One of the results of this lack of initia- 
tive on the part of the employers is that 
the Trade Union officials, who are obliged, 
not only to deal with present-day matters, 
but all the time look ahead, initiate 
certain movements in connection with the 
conditions which obtain in the trade with 
a view to their ultimate effect as well as 
making direct demands so far as immediate 
increases of wages are concerned. 

One of the greatest problems which the 
Trade Unions have to face is that of Un- 
employment. They meet this to a very 
limited extent at the present time by 
levying a subscription on each of their 
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members and ear-marking a certain pro- 
portion of this to accumulate funds out 
of which they pay an amount of perhaps 
15s. per week, or thereabouts, in what is 
termed “ Unemployment Benefit,” and 
they further try all the time to legislate 
against Unemployment by introducing 
various regulations, such as the limitation 
of the number of apprentices, the reduc- 
tion in hours, increase in holiday times, 
limitation of overtime and increase of 
overtime rates. All five of the foregoing 
are very live proposałs which are rapidly 
being pressed, not only by Process En- 


-gravers Men’s Unions, but by Unions in 


general, and the main idea underlying 
most of them, in and of itself, is really a 
laudable idea, namely, the elimination of 
Unemployment. 

Now it seems to me that there can be 
scarcely any question but that any decent 
employer or employee will agree on one 
point, and that is, that the present condi- 
tion of affairs is dead wrong, not only in 
our trade but in most trades, whereby, 
owing in many instances to no fault 
whatever on the part of the man himself 
he, owing probably to some conditions 
with regard to fluctuation of trade entirely 
out of his control, suddenly finds himself 
condemned for a longer or shorter period 
to exist, or try to exist, on an income of 
16s. to £1 per week instead of his usual 
£5 5s. to £6. 

I say emphatically that I think we will 
all agree that this condition is wrong and 
should be remedied if it be practical to 
remedy it. 
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This Unemployment question is, in 
my opinion, at the very root of the trouble 
in this country, with regard to the much- 
talked-of matter of Output, or shall I say 
the lack of Output ? 


In common with several other members 
of the Council [ have recently been on a 
small sub-committee of your Joint Indus- 
trial Council discussing the questions of 
Unemployment, Output and Technical 
Education, and although I will personally 
give second place to no man in my desire 
to improve Output from the individual 
worker as well as from the shop collectively, 
I find that the more it is discussed in 
Committee and the more I think over it, 
the more convinced I am that there are at 
least two other matters of great importance 
in the Trade which must be dealt with 
before you can reasonably expect, or 
even arrange for Output to be improved 

The two matters I refer to are :— 

l. Fear of Unemployment. 

2. Amount of Trade available. 

With regard to No. 1, I say advisedly 
fear because it does not require much 
imagination to put one’s self in the posi- 
tion of a man who has a wife and perhaps 
two or three children, expected to keep 
quict on about 15s. a week, to know that 
such a condition of affairs must inspire 
a very real fear, perhaps not so much for 
himself as for those dependent on him. 

I say emphatically that in my consid- 
ered judgment all Output schemes will 
fail and become utterly useless and worth- 
less unless you first of all take away this 
fear of the penalties of Unemplovment. 

The second important factor for the 
Process Trade to consider before tackling 
Output is, as to how to create a larger 
volume of work and with that work, 
larger revenue for the trade. I believe, 
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if we could agree among ourselves that 
these were two specific jobs we had to 
tackle and we put some of our best men to 
it, we would find a wav to handle both this 
matter of Unemployment on the one side 
and increased volume of business on the 
other side. 

I am aware that neither of the foregoing 
problems are easy but they are both lines 
of action which I suggest we could work 
on to great advantage. 

It is only when you have tackled 
Unemployment on the one hand and 
secured increased business on the other 
hand, that you can successfully put for- 
ward schemes for improved Output and 
even then you will not tackle the Output 
question successfully unless you have 
really good feeling existing between the 
employees and the employers. This good 
fecling ought to exist. There ought to be 
a mutual realisation of one another's 
difficulties. There ought to be a common 
bond and interest in the general better- 
ment of the trade, and it is because I feel 
personally that the initiative in some of 
these matters ought to be taken by the 
employers themselves that I am particu- 
larly glad to have the opportunity of 
putting before you on behalf of the 
Council a move which it is proposed to 
make in the direction of tackling the first 
of these problems, namely, that of 
Unemployment. 

The proposal means in the first instance, 
a sacrifice on the part of the emplovers of 
probably 2s. per week per employee, 
which it is suggested should be paid by 
each employer into a fund to be adminis- 
tered through the Joint Industrial Council 
of the Process Trade, from which fund an 
Unemployment benefit could be paid, I 
believe, of about £2 5s. per week, which, 
in addition to the 15s. a week, which will 
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in any case be payable under the Govern- 
ment Insurance scheme, makes a total 
Unemployment benefit of some £3 per 
week. 

It has been suggested that, unless a 
man is admittedly very proficient in 
his trade, when he is unemploved he 
should receive special courses of Technical 
Education to improve the quality of his 
work, and I am sure you will be glad to 
know that this proposal for Technical 
Education came from the Men's Represen- 
tatives themselves when we were dis- 
cussing with them not this Unemployment 
scheme but another. 

I think you can rarely do any really 
decent constructive work in any indus- 
trv without making some sacrifice, but I 
believe the employers would be doing a 
right thing, and one calculated to ulti- 
mately do an immense amount of good in 
the Process Trade, and may I hope, also 
set an example for other Trades too, if 
they will only tackle this Unemployment 
question on really sound generous lines. 

On vour behalf the Council made an 
otter somewhat on these lines to the Men’s 
Representatives in conference and they 
received the suggestion in the spirit in 
which it was made, and I believe such an 
action on our part would have very far- 
reaching effects. 

If such a fund was administered with the 
cordial co-operation of the men them- 
selves, it would at once help both sides 
each to take a much more sympathetic 
view of all matters, such as I referred to 
earlier—re apprentices, shorter hours and 
such -like restrictive legislation. It would 
convince the men that vou really have 
their welfare at heart. It will have an 
immense effect in strengthening 
organisation and attract to the Men's 
Unions those at present outside. Men 


our 
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would rightly consider that organisations 
which really looked after their men 
through thick and thin times were worth 
having and vou gentlemen would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you at once 
raised the status of vour Trade and cut 
out for all time real poverty as it now 
exists. 


“ Lithotex” and Off- 
set Printing. 


FTER many years of experimental 

A work and after passing through 

many phases of achievement the 

“ Lithotex ” Process of preparing originals 

for printing on the Offset or Litho Press 

has arrived at what is believed to be a 
commercially successful proposition. 

For certain kinds of work, especially 
such as stamp and label work, where 
plates containing a large number of the 
same original are required, the Lithotex 
method of preparation is far superior to 
any previously known method, for the 
design can be repeated again and again 
to the full size of plate the Printing 
Machine will take and that with unerring 
accuracy, the alignment and the spacing 
being perfectly accurate. 

The Booklet just issued by the Pictorial 
Machinery Company is a really admirable 
specimen of the work that can be done by 
this method and the best service the Litho 
and Offset Printers can do themselves 
this New Year is to get completely ac- 
quainted with the undoubted merits of 
this process. 

We cannot altogether agree with some 
of the views put forward by the writer of 
the booklet, who has evidently at times 
allowed his enthusiasm for the process to 
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carry him beyond what may be reasonably 
expected, for instance, when he claims 
that Lithotex will now, or in the near 
future, yield results “ finer and altogether 
more satisfactory than the three colour 
half-tone has ever done.” Good as the 
process is for certain classes of work, it 
has far to go to overtake the three colour 
half-tone process. 

The “type” portion of the book has 
been printed from Lithotex plates and is an 
excellent piece of work, but after all, it is 
not equal to type, it is not so clean and 
even as type would be, but for all that is 
well worth careful contemplation as it 
shews the Lithographer what may be 
accomplished by this process. 


The Future of “ Offset.” 


With such appliances as that just 
discussed and the greatly improved 
machines being placed upon the market, 
together with the constant improvement 
in Photo-Litho methods, one cannot help 
asking the question ‘‘ What is the Future 
of Offset ?’’ Moreover the question be- 
comes of vital importance to the Process 
trade when such advocates as Mr. William 
Gamble, F.R.P.S., F.O.S., says “ that 
to use a popular expression, lithography 
is getting some of its own back from the 
typographic printers and the process 
trade” because “of the high cost of 
printing and process blocks.” Although 
the change is being made not only on 
account of cheapness “ but because of a 
quality which can be attained by the 
lithographer which is not possible by 
other means.” 

He further goes on to say that “ Excel- 
lent work in three, four, five and more 
colours is being done on the offset press 
and the plates are being produced from 
half-tone negatives just as readily as 
work drawn by lithographic artists.” 
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Now with such statements as these 
before us, it seems imperative that atten- 
tion should be focussed upon the subject 
and careful enquiry should be undertaken 
if the process engraver is to hold his own. 

There is, however, a further question 
to ask and that is, How far the state- 
ments quoted above are actual facts so 
far as they refer to all kinds of commercial 
work? We can readily understand that 
for some classes of work the Photo Litho 
Process will supersede any other known 
process, but it is a far cry from “ some 
kinds ” to a general statement which 
embraces all kinds of work; our opinion 
is that the statements quoted need a great 
deal of qualification, but even so, is it 
not better to be on the alert and endeavour 
to ascertain the trend of new processes 
and methods and see in what direction 
they point and so prepare for whatever 
the future may hold for us rather than go 
blindly on until too late we wake up to the 
fact that a great part of our business has 
been taken from us. s 


News forthe Operator, 


The old wet plate process has now to 
deal with a rival, which will yield plates 
that can be used wet, or dry, and can also 
be sensitised for colour, for exposure, wet 
or dry, although the wet state will yield 
the best results. The process is the result 
of a series of experiments that have 
extended over a very long period and has 
called for much patient and careful 
research, but those experimenting felt so 
certain that results could be obtained 
that despite all difficulties they persevered 
unti complete success has crowned their 
efforts, and the operator will in the near 
future have the opportunity of testing the 
results for himself. 


A Cutting Formulae. 
D 


URING the war, Mr. W. J. Smith, of 
Bolt Court Photo Process School, 
produced a formulae for a substitute 
for Iodine and Potassium Iodide solution 
for ‘cutting’ the negative. I tried the 
solution soon after its publication, and 
found it quite useful and subsequent 
trials, nearly all at intervals, confirmed 
the first impression. It was therefore 
with no little astonishment that, during 
my recent lecture at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, after mentioning this 
reducer I had to reply to several requests 
for the formulae. While the war was in 
progress, the cost of Iodine and Potassium 
Iodide soared sky-high, yet I find that 
most operators used it in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Smith, whose knowledge and skill 
are so well known, had indicated a means 
of getting better results at a tithe of the 
cost. The solution is easily made, and is 
smooth and even in action, which is more 
than can be said for the Iodide—Cyanide 
method, and what is more it is just as 
useful with dry gelatine plates as with wet 
Collodion plates, being quite superior to 
hypo and ferricyanide. The Formula 
is :— | : 
No. 1 Copper Sulphate ... 
Common Salt 


| oz. 
| oz. 
25 ozs. 


dissolve them, add sufficient Ammonia 
(from 1 to l4 ounces) to give a clear 
solution ultramarine in colour. 


For use mix in equal parts. 

This mixture can be diluted to suit 
different degrees of cutting, and in this 
respect is most flexible. 

W. T. WILKINSON. 
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SCHOOL NOTES. 
Continued from Page 4. 

Students of the Beaufoy Institute metal- 
working class have made a pair of iron 
swing brackets with runners for suspending 
two arc lamps in front of a copy board. 

k * * 

Mr. E. L. Turner of the School of 
Photo-Engraving recently read before 
the Scientific and Technical Group of the 
Royal Photographic Society, a paper 
entitled “Aids in relation to Screen 
Negative-making.”’ The paper dealt with 
the use of a modified form of slide rule 
for determining the scale of reduction 
or enlargement, a method of scaling the 
Process camera, the finding of the camera 
extension, and the position of the camera 
with respect to the original. Mr. E. L. 
Turner explained the working of an indi- 
cator for determining the stops required 
for exposure, and for obtaining the correct 
screen distance with any cross-line screen. 

* * * 

On the 14th December before the same 
group, a paper by Messrs. W. J. Smith, 
E. L. Turner and C. D. Hallam was read 
by Mr. E. L. Turner. The title of the 
paper was ‘‘ Some Experiments on Half- 
tone in relation to Photo-lithography ” 
and in it, the authors dealt with the 
results of some interesting and practical 
research work upon which they have 
been engaged for some time past. 

* * * 

The Principel, Mr. A. J. Bull, M.Sc., 
will give on Thursday, 13th January, 
1921, the first of a series of Photo- 
Mechanical Lectures. The lectures begin 
at 7 p.m., and are held at the London 
County Council School of Photo-Engrav- 
ing. The subject of the first lecture will 
be: “ A General Review of the Methods 
in Use.” 
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Stabilizing the Labor Supply.—Ll. 


I. M. Matthews, President Fort Wavne Engraving Company, Fort Wavre, Ind. 


T isn’t necessary to say that the labor 

| problem is a most important subject. 

There are numerous items which 

aid in making it not only important, but 

present to us, as photo-engravers, a very 

grave situation. Chief among the numer- 

ous items, I wish to mention three out- 

standing causes of insufficient labor sup- 
plv :— 

First.—Growing industry. 

Second.—Improper regulations for re- 
plenishing supply. 

Third.—The Forty-Four-Hour-Week. 

Growing Industry.—What are we, as 
employers, doing toward making some 
provision not only for relieving present- 
day conditions, but for producing and 
maintaining labor supply. Is it not folly 
to assume that we are going to progress, 
as is every other industry that is worth 
while, and, in the face of it all, not make 
some provision to supply us with efficient 
labor? I believe there are approxi- 
mately seven thousand photo-engravers ; 
that is, employees, which is a very small 
number when taking into account the 
scope of territory which our industry 
covers. 

Improper Regulations for Replenishing 
Supply.—We, as employers, are not 
demanding that such regulations be made 
as will help to meet only present need, 
but that will help stabilize, as well as aid, 
in bringing up young men to fill vacancies 
as the industry will always require. 
Why should the Union restrict the young 
man from learning the business? Is it 
not to their interest to see that there are 
enough men to cope with the situation as 
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to help make the industry bigger, better, 
and that much sooner the Best industry 
in the country. 

The Forty-Four-Hour Weck.—No more 
men than before, but more work to do 
and less time in which to do it. The 
forty-four-hour week is here and has 
lessened production with it. The em- 
ployee and some of us who employ say 
that just aS much work is turned out in a 
forty-four-hour ` week as before. This 
is not true. No man can turn out as 
much work by shortening the hours. 
Employees are human, as is every other 
individual, and not only will not, but 
cannot work harder on a shorter-hour 
basis than they otherwise would. In 
proportion onlv we have the same number 
of productive hours as before. 

We, as photo-engravers, are not doing 
anything to help bring relief. The work 
is here to be done, and we are holding 
ourselves back because of insufficient 
labor supply. The war came and took 
its toll from our ranks ; men are leaving 
the trade each year: yet we have the 
same sort of agreements regarding appren- 
tices as we had ten years ago. Should 
not this be changed? Are we going 
forward or backward ? 

We have employers here at this con- 
vention who have listened with a deaf 
ear to the idea of demanding that certain 
regulations be made to replenish our 
craftsmen, and they are usually the ones 
who go the farthest toward making it 
unpleasant for the fellow who might be 
able to keep an efficient force together. 
We have men right here now who yet 
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think it better to allow the labor supply 
to remain as it is than to think of paying 
the price to have young men in their 
employ learning the business, but we all 
have to pav them for learning, no matter 
how it will be done. 

Let’s get busy and do something. 

As I see it, a great deal of good can be 
accomplished by our employers toward 
stabilizing the labor supply, and several 
items arise in connection with this. Chief 
among them are four :— 

Stronger co-operation among the em- 
plovers. 

Cut out the highest bidder game. 

Let the employee seeking a new position 
pav his fare to such position. 

Make the position offered a 
position. 

Stronger co-operation among the em- 
ployers can do wonders toward stabilizing 
the labor supply. As it is, we are not 
co-operative to the extent that we help 
one another in maintaining our present 
forces. We weuldn’t think of trying to 
get in touch with the fellow-employer and 
get a line on the man seeking a position, 
but take him at any price, efficient or 
inefficient. If this man is going to quit, 
he will quit anyhow, regardless of how 
much inducement the present employer 
offers him. In most cases it is not money 
the employee wants—it is change of 
venue. 

Cut Out the Highest Bidder Game.— 
When we fellows here need help, we go 
out and get it at any price. Why offer 
our competitor's employee from five to 
fifteen dollars more per week than he is 
getting just to get a man? Does it help 
the situation ? It does not. It makes it 
worse for both, for this reason—that two 
employers are changing the Standard of 
Wage Scale, which, in turn, makes it 
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‘merit ” 


worse for all the rest. Let us do some- 
thing to change the condition which causes 
the unstability of the labor supply by 
bringing about such regulations as will 
give the industry a larger number of 
employees, and then only will you and I 
be able to fill the vacancies which arise 
and still further be able to enlarge our 
plants, and make conditions better for 
ourselves and our employees. 

We employers, I thoroughly believe, 
are very much to blame for the present 
condition. Labor is not averse to playing 
a square game with any industry and is 
willing to concede to right and justice. 
We, as employers, do not demand that 
our future need in our industry be con- 
sidered as we progress. Instance after 
instance can be cited where we employers 
have changed the standard of wage 
unnecessarily. It isn’t how much a man 
earns, but how. much he saves, that makes 
him thrifty and independent in his old 
days. 

Ofer No Inducements to the Employee 
to See the Country at Our Expense.—If 
the employee wants to change, he should 
have a reason other than merely wanting 
to travel. If a position is worth anything 
to a man, it should be worth going after. 
Why offer this man inducement to see 
this great country of ours and we employ- 
ers foot the bill? Just as soon as we, as 
employers, “cut out ” offering exorbitant 
wages, paying transportation, moving 
expenses and otherwise, we to sorne extent 
have helped to stabilize our present labor 
supply, for when the employee has to pav 
his own expenses to a new position he will 
then cease to be continually on the move. 

Merit Position.—Put up the bars and 
make a man feel that if he is to change 
his position it must be because the other 
emplover has a better place in which to 
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work, a better chance for advancement, 
and a possibility if he should not be up 
to the standard that he might not be able 
to hold his position long, and, further, 
that an element of “ merit ’’ is going to 
make or unmake his changing profitable 
or unprofitable. 

One of the very worst evils is that of 
offering inducement to the class of 
‘floaters ” who have worked in nearly 
every shop in the country. There are 
some men who never hold a position over a 
few months, and if we were to get a line 
on these men before hiring them, making 
them produce letters of recommendation 
and stating where they have worked, etc., 
it would help materially to reduce the 
number af the “ floating ” type and stabi- 
lize labor in one direction. The floater is a 
bad character, and nine times out of ten 
he is an individual who is not a first-class 
workman, a trouble maker, and a person 
who never will have enough “ common 
sense °” to know when he has a good 
position. He is a detriment to our 
industry, yet we cater to that sort of 
individual in order to fill vacancies which 
occur, and never try to do a blame thing 
to eliminate this sort of workmen. When 
we demand that these fellows show creden- 
tials and further insist that they are real 
craftsmen, then we will have eliminated, 
to some extent, the fellow who knows 
nothing but “ float about ” and the one 
who cares the least about the welfare of 
our industry. 

Why do we have to pay wages so far 
in excess of the wage scale ?—Just 
because we are not doing anything to 
stabilize the present supply, and further 
to change the cause which forces the 
present condition. Just as long as we 
fail to insist that there are more young 
men learning the photo-engraving trade, 


just so long you and I will not oniy be 
short of help, but will never be able to 
enlarge out plants to make our industry 
one of the greatest in the country. 
Another item that should help to 
stabilize the supply would be to have all 
agreements with unions expire at the 
same time, and the condition would be 
the same throughout the country and not 
a portion having an-altogethér different 
agreement, offering inducement not in 
accordance with general conditions. As 
it is now, certain sections make a new 
agreement and usually make a better 
proposition than those working under 
older agreements, thus forcing radical 
deviations from original contracts. 
Fellow-photo-engravers, it is up to us 
“To do” or “ Not to do.” It has been 
“ Not ”—why not make it “* Do ” once. 
Men, we will never get anywhere with 
the idea of trying to enlarge our industry 
and not get down to the bottom of things 
and get a remedy for the cause of the whole 
situation. 
Come on, Fellows! Help Stabilize the 
Supply we have now, and not Demoralize. 


WANTED. 
Circular Screen 


Holder 


For Levy or other Circular Diamond 
Ruled Screen, either Aluminium or 
Steel, 134in. diameter. 

Reply to— 
HOODS, 


Engravers, 


Middlesborough. 
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When a Process Plate 
is also Imperial made, — 


. O you like to use Process Plates of positive value ? 

lm erial Your choice in these plates is more or less 

p limited, and it is a significant fact that experienced 

engravers, and other prominent workers in the Graphic 

eans Arts, use Imperial Process Plates regularly. 

m For strong contrasts, very fine grain, perfect dot- 

Te formation, and wonderfully clean, bright results, make 
Highest it your practice always to use 

Ouaity IMPERIAL 


PROCESS PLATES 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE Company, Ltd., 
Manufacturers of Highest Quality Dry Plates, 
CRICKLEWOOD - - - LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. Per annum, post free: British Isles. 68., Colonies and abroad. Bs. 


London — GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia :—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS & TAYLOR, Lt., MeHington. 
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Wratten Plates 


for Process Work 


Wratten Process Plates give extreme density, and their 
rain is so fine that irradiation, or the spreading of light in the 
ilm, has been reduced to the minimum. They give perfectly 
solid, sharp-edged dots with bright clear spaces between. 
Wratten Process Panchromatic Plates give the same 
quality of dot as the Process Plates, and in addition give the 
correct values of all the colours in nature. 

Wratten Panchromatic Plates are sensitive to all colours; 
they have a very high speed, are clean working, and are not 
liable to fog—in fact, they are so clean, and give such solid dots, 
that many workers use them as process plates. 


Write for Descriptive List of Wratten Plates, 
Filters, Safelights and other specialties. 


Kodak Ltd. (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


— — — — 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
J0 H N S ON’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C i E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals: For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 


St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
London. 


Cross Street, Finsbury, London, 
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The “H.L.” All Iron 


Spring Camera Stand 


Complete with Arc Lamp Suspension Gear. 


ow 


First introduced by Hunters Ltd., and 
still in advance of all other types. 


Rigid construction permits of considerable reduction in width and saves floor space. 
Unaffected by trying climatic conditions. Everlasting wear. 


Arc Lamp Attachments, including telescopic rise and fall, are adjustable in all directions 
and obviate use of tripod stands and overhead gear. 


TEN in use in one studio—SEVEN in another. 


Manufactured by 


HUNTERS Ltd., 16/18 St. Bride St., London, E.C. 4. 


Works: WELLINGBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


Now Ready. 1921- Vol. XXIII. 
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Penroses Annual 


‘Che Process Year Book and 
‘Review of the Graphic Arts 


Edited by Wm. GAMBLE, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


A progressive record of Art and Technique 
in the Process Engraving, Printing, Graphic 
Arts and allied industries $ $ 


PRICE | () /6 NETT. 


INLAND POSTAGE Is. 


Filled with examples of all the latest and most up- 
to-date methods of reproduction, indispensable to all 
Printers, Photo-engravers, Photographers, Advertising 
Specialists, Business Men and all lovers of beautiful books. 


OVER FORTY PICTURES IN COLOUR 


And MANY EXAMPLES IN MONOCHROME 


‘Published by 
PERCY LUND, HUMPHRIES & CO., LIMITED, 


3 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


W et  Collodion Piah y. TI- —- 


Wi orki ng Details, 


Coating the Plate. 


The colonia is contained in a bottle, 
known as the “ pourer,” from which it is 
flowed over the plate, and the excess 
drained off into another bottle, known as 
the “excess bottle.” In the mouth of 
the “ excess bottle” a glass funnel is 
fixed, in which is placed a pad of cotton 
wool, thus the excess 1s filtered before 
passing into the bottle ; when the excess 
bottle is full it is used as the “ pouring 
bottle.” It is important that the “ pour- 
ing bottle ” is kept quite clean, all dry 
Collodion round the neck being peeled 
off, otherwise ‘‘ comets ’’ will be formed 
on the plate. If the bottle is washed out 
with water (which is not advisable, as 
water precipitates Collodion), it should be 
well rinsed out afterwards with Industrial 
Spirit: to rid it of adhering water. Acid 
must not be used for cleaning purposes, 
where any Collodion is left in the bottle, 
as dense red fumes are formed which are 
very dangerous to inhale. 

Ready-made Collodion is generally 
supplied in two bottles, one containing 
the iodizer, the other the plain Collodion ; 
before use the two are mixed. The 
iodizer bottle will serve the purpose of a 
“ pouring bottle.” Special pouring and 
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excess bottles are made, but they are 
expensive and not really necessary. 
There are various methods employed 
for holding and supporting the glass plate 
when coating. If not larger than 12x10, 
the plate can be held by the two first 
fingers and thumb, See Fig. l., or on a 


Figure. 1. 


pneumatic holder, or if larger, it may be 


rested on a jar in the top of which is 


inserted a “ bung ” that has been rounded 
on the top, Fig. 2; the jar should be filled 
with sand, otherwise there is a tendency 
for it to fall over when the plate is tilted 
for flowing purposes. 
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Figure. 2. 

The glass plate is held by one of the 
methods previously described and a pool 
of Collodion slowly poured on near the top 
right-hand corner, which is first covered, 
this pool is then carefully directed over 
to the left-hand top corner by slightly 
tipping the plate in this direction. Now 
flow Collodion downwards to the left-hand 


Figure 3. 


bottom corner, and then towards the right 
hand corner, see Fig. 3. The incorrect 
flow of the coating is shown in Figs. 4 and 
5. The plate is then gradually raised to 
an upright position and the excess Collo- 
dion flowed off into the excess bottle, 
during which operation the rocking is 


Figure 4. 
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continued from left to right ; this rocking 
is to prevent streaks forming, and is 
continued until the film has set. When 
rocking, the plate should not be carried 
beyond the upright as in Fig. 6, but 
stopped before it has been reached, 
otherwise the right-hand edge, known as 
the “ thickened edge ” will flow back and 
produce a defect known as a “ flow back.” 
After repeated use, the excess Collodion 
becomes somewhat thick on account of 
the evaporation of the solvents, the ether 
evaporating at a greater rate than the 
alcohol. The Collodion, when too thick, 
which is shown by its running slowly and 
thickly, should be thinned with a mixture 
of Ether 3 parts, Industrial Alcohol 2 parts. 
Keep the Collodion bottles corked when 
not in use to prevent evaporation. A 
defect known as “coating marks ” will 
show if the solution is not kept on the 
move during coating, if flowed quickly 
down to the bottom as shown in Fig. 5 


or if the flow is stopped during coating. 
The Collodion should not be suddenly 
flowed into the excess-bottle, as this is the 
cause of an uneven coating, the bottom 
right side of the film being thicker than 
the top. The flow must be kept well 
under control, and this can only be 
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ensured by constant practice ; this latter 
remark also applies to the amount of 
solution poured on for a given size plate 
which is approximately as follows :— 


84 x 64 = 250 minims or 15 ccs. 


10x8 = 338 » » 20 ces. 
12x10 = 1 ounce 30 ccs. 
15x12 = 1} » or 45 ccs. 
20x16 = 2 m „ 60 ccs. 


Marks will show on the film if the plate 


Figure 6. 


is held, for coating purposes, on the palm 
of the hand or tips of the fingers. 

The coated plate, after it has just set 
(which is ascertained by lightly placing 
the finger on the thickened edge, when, if 
the film comes away on the finger it 
has not set, if, however, the fingers leave 
an impression without bringing the film 
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away), is ready for sensitizing. A 
Collodionized plate placed in the Silver 
bath before it has set, will cause the 
Collodion to be precipitated into a slimy 
mass, rendering the plate useless. The 
silver halids will only be formed on the 
surface of a film that has been allowed to 
set until almost dry, a weak image being 
the result. If placed in the silver bath, 
when the film is dry, a slight opalescence 
will only show and the plate be of no good 
for exposure. A Collodion film has a 
porous structure, in the pores of which 
the silver salts are formed. The porous 
structure can be varied by the addition of 
water, which opens the pores and even- 
tually breaks the whole structure down 
and the Pyroxyline is precipitated. Some 
workers advise the addition of water to 
Collodion that is slow to pick up silver, 
but Collodion to which water has been 
added is likely to flow unevenly, become 
thick, and when dry the film is not quite 
clean in the transparent portions. Alco- 
hol added in excess of the Ether also opens 
the pores, and is to be preferred to water, 
the Collodion flows smoothly and easily, 
adheres well to the glass, but the film will 
be tender, and if too much be added, 
break away and become rotten. 

When coating large plates the Collodion 
should contain more Alcohol, as the film 
will not set so quickly ; this remark also’ 
applies to its use in hot weather. 

An excess of Ether will harden the film 
and render it tenacious ; it may split when 
dry, and weak images will be formed. 
The medical Collodion has an excess of 
Ether which renders it hard and water- 
proof. In general practice it has been 
found that Collodion made up with equal 
parts of Ether and Alcohol is the best, 
and only for some special reason should 
the quantities be varied. 
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Nitric Aad: A Warning. 


case, apparently of great simplicity—- 

an almost every-day occurrence 

in the Process Trade--yet one 
scemingly of very great importance to the 
industry, has recently been discussed in 
the London Law Court; with conse- 
quences of great importance to everyone 
engaged in the Trade. 

From the ruing of the Courts it 
appears to be evident that the Process 
Engraver must give very much more 
attention to the safety of others—even 
those who are entirely outside his em- 
ploy—if he is to escape responsibility for 
the actions of those over whom he has no 
kind of jurisdiction. 

Every Process Engraver uses quantities 
of Nitric Acid in the pursuit of his business. 
This, as is well known, 1s delivered to his 
premises by the maker or the merchant of 
whom it is purchased, in sealed carboys or 
containers, and when the acid has been 
used the empties are collected by the 
Makers and his Agent, usually at the same 
time as a further supply is being delivered 
at the works. 

In the present instance, such an ex- 
change was taking place but the maker 
instead of sending his own van to deliver 
the fresh supply and collect the empties 
instructed a firm of carters to do the work 
on his behalf. 

After the new supply had been delivered 
the employees of the Process Engravers 
brought the empty jars from the store 
room and stood them upon the pavement 
outside their premises and the carman 
picked them up from the place where they 
were standing and lifted them into his 
van prior to carting them away. 

The evidence showed that in doing this 
one of the jars was turned upside down and 
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a few drips of the Nitric Acid, which 
presumably had accumulated at the 
bottom of the vessel after it had been 
emptied, ran out and came in contact 
with the hand and arm of the carman. 
He was at once sent to the sink to wash 
the. Acid away, but he washed his hands 
only and neglected to wash his arm as 
well, the consequence being that by the 
time he arrived at his employers place 
the Acid had burned a sore place. 

These are the simple facts of the case 
so far as we understand them, and it was 
a surprise when subsequently a formal 
claim was received by the Engraver for 
compensation for the injury; the point 
of interest being that such compensation 
was not sought from the employer but 
from the Process Engraver. 

The Process Engraving firm naturally 
assumed that no case. could lie against 
them, but so as to be perfectly sure that 
their case was properly presented they 
instructed their Solicitors to defend it, 
so that when the action came to be tried 
there was the usual array of the members 
of the Bar prepared to argue both sides. 

When the pros and cons of the claim 
had been completely argued the learned 
Judge, while accepting the evidence of 
the defence in rebutting certain statements 
which had been made by the plaintiff, 
gave judgment for the latter for 
about one-sixth of his claim, though at 
the same time depriving him of his costs 
and he founded his judgment upon the 
argument that the defendants should 
have taken care to see that every jar 
was properly drained and carefully in- 
spected before allowing it to be removed. 

It is evident from this that a new onus 

(Continued on page 31). 
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The Council at Work. 


HE Meetings of the Council during 
the month have been very pro- 
longed and have called for a great 

amount of attention on the part of those 
present, the agendas in each case having 
been unusually long and important. 

Several matters relating to the means 
to be used to secure the adhesion of the 
few houses yet outside the Federation 
have been discussed and efforts made to 
ensure them joining at an early date. 

A certain amount of success has 
attended the efforts of the Council in 
this matter but the officials will not be 
satisfied till the last house remaining 
outside has decided to come within the 
charmed circle and so make the 100 °% 
Federation. 

Complaints have come to hand at times 
that in some cases customers are purchas- 
ing blocks at less than the agreed rates ; 
how far this 1s fact, or mere rumour, is 
matter for conjecture, for, whenever such 
charges are enquired into they usually 
fail to be substantiated. It would be 
extremely helpful to the Council if, when 
Members are sending complaints to the 
Secretary, they would give all the facts 
of the case, or what would be better 
still, take steps to thoroughly verify the 
cases first, when in all probability the 
complaint would not be forwarded as it 
would be cleared up locally. 

The question of the importation of 
Foreign blocks has been continually 
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before the Council and, considerable time 
has been spent in trying to devise means 
by which the flow can be stopped ; so far 
the efforts made have not met with much 
success. This, however, has not weakened 
the purpose of the Council, which is to do 
everything possible to prevent the use of 
the blocks in this country. 

Not only has the Council of the Federa- 
tion had this matter under consideration, 
but the officials of the Men’s Society have 
likewise been giving the question atten- 
tion for it affects them as deeply as it 
affects the employers. It is hoped that 
in the near future means will be devised 
that shall greatly check, if not bring the 
traffic to an end. 

In connection with this matter it is 
proposed to mark all blocks made in this 
country with a Trade Mark shewing that 
they are British made by trade union 
labour. The punches necessary for this 
purpose are now being cut and it is pro- 
posed that every British Block maker 
shall stamp on the bevel or some other 
conspicious part of the block an impression 
of this mark, so that it will be easy to 
identify all blocks made at home and so 
distinguish them from the Toreign-made 
article. 

The question of the position of 
Operators under the new Unemployment 
Insurance scheme is not yet settled though 
it may be expected at any time now, and 
as soon as the decision is received by the 
Secretary, it will be made known to 
the members of the Federation; in 
the meantime it 1s best to consider them 
as outside the scheme. 

Metal Printers, Line Etchers, Process 
Provers and Mounters, however, are 
definitely brought under the scheme, for 
the Unemplovment Commissioners have 
decided to adopt the same grading as is in 
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practice under the Health » Insurance 
scheme. 

During the month a communication 
came to hand from the officials of the 
Men's Society saying that the-vote of the 
members had given the required majority 
for accepting the terms of the new agree- 
ment as finally arranged between the 
Council and the representatives of their 
executive; the agreement is therefore being 
printed, after having been signed on behalf 
of the Federation by the President and 
Vice-President on the one hand and by the 
President and Secretary ot the Men's 
Society on the other. Soon as copies are 
printed off they will be distributed among 
the members and the agreement will hold 
good for two years or possibly longer, if 
conditions do not materially alter betore 
the two years have expired. 

Many complaints have been received 
as to the last increase in prices, the 
tenour of which would seem to indicate 
that the customers had been expecting 
a decrease and felt really aggrieved that 
instead of getting some relief they are 
called upon to pay more. 

Frem the evidence of the letters received 
it appears that it would be a very wise 
thing on the part of the members to look 
into matters with a very great amount of 
attention so as to see if it is at all possible 
to bring about a reduction at an early 
date, though how such reduction can be 
effected is at present enveloped in con- 
siderable darkness, yet it 1s evident that 
prices are not only preventing expansion, 
but are literally causing contraction in 
the volume of work and if that process 
gocs on to any extent it will makeoverhead 
charges such a burden that the business 
will be unprotitable. 

How far wages reductions will help is 
matter for consideration, though it is 
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very evident that wages alone cannot 
rectify the trouble, It looks as though 
something in the direction of less wages, 
less profit and less for materials, together 
with an increased demand, is the only 
remedy. Yet there is no sign that the 
demand will increase until the prices are 
lowered. Perhaps if this desirable con- 
dition can be accomplished and the price 
of boards and paper get somewhere about 
a reasonable figure, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Printer in reducing his 
charges, it may be that the outlook for the 
trade during the coming months will be 
a bit brighter, even though the summer 
and slacker months will soon be upon us. 

During the month communications have 
been received from the Profiteering Act 
Department asking for certain particulars 
re the cost of producing Illustrations. 

It seems somewhat ironical that Process 
Engravers should be suspected of being 
profiteers, especially considering all they 
had to pass through in the early days 
of the war. However, if the Department 
has an idea that Process Engravers are 
making huge fortunes out of the country’s 
misfortunes, it perhaps is quite as well 
that they should learn the facts of 
the case at first hand; so the Council 
is preparing a reply which it is hoped 
will be thoroughly satisfactory to 
all concerned. In the meantime it is 
not likely that many members of the 
Federation will have any uneasy slumbers 
on account of this enquiry, for the actual 
facts are the best answer to any such 
enquiry. 

The Minutes of the Northern and Mid- 
land Associations’ Meetings were carefully 
considered and the recommendations fully 
discussed and, where possible, adopted. 

These Local Associations are doing 
extremely good work in their respective 
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districts, and are a great help in making 
the Federation more successful than it 
could otherwise possibly be. Is it not 
time there was one or two London Associa- 
tions formed, say one for the North and 
one for the South, or one for the East and 
one for the West, whichever division of 
the great city is considered best ? 

Quite a number of questions have been 
asked during the month, many of them 
having already been answered in circulars 
sent out by the Secretary. It might save 
much correspondence if members would 
carefully preserve all the communications 
received, and make an index of the sub- 
jects dealt with ; in this way they would 
have a wonderful fund of information 
always available and so save themselves 
lost time and trouble. 

Enquiries have been made by members 
for copies of the list of sectional prices and 
for the prices of Dry Plate Photography. 
Committees have been called together to 
revise these prices and bring them up-to- 
date, and as soon as the work has been 
completed and passed by the Coungil, 
they will be distributed among: the 
members. 

A considerable amount of time has 
been devoted to an attempt to adjust 
a difference of opinion between a member 
of the Federation and the officials of the 
Men’s Society. 

As it seemed rather difficult for the 
parties to settle the matter between them- 
selves, the greater part of one afternoon 
was given to the attempt to find a way 
out of the difficulty. 

It has been matter for hearty congratu- 
lation that disputes such as this have been 
very conspicuous by their absence, and it 
is the earnest hope of both sides that the 
future will bring as few of them to the 
front as has been the case in the past. 
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We cannot go more into detail as the 
matter is not yet finally settled, but in 
all such cases the Council is prepared to 
do everything possible to see that no 
Injustice is done on either side, and to use 
its friendly influence in getting such 
matters settled as amicably as possible. 

Whatever the result of the question in 
dispute just now, 1t is the earnest hope of 
the Council that goodwill and harmony 
shall prevail, and that the case may be 
adjusted to the complete satisfaction 
of both sides. 

Questions have been raised as to the 
status of Apprentices indentured prior 
to January, 1921 ; also as to the question 
of the relation of lost time to overtime. 
All these matters are being carefully 
considered, and information and instruc- 
tion will be sent out to the members in 
due course. 

A question of very considerable impor- 
tance seems to be fast coming forward for 
attention, that is, the question of short 
time for the Trade. 

‘It is to be profoundly hoped that the 
necessity for such a measure will not 
arise, but as reports from all parts of the 
country come to hand indicating slackness 
of orders, it appears as though the choice 
will have to be made between discharging 
a certain number of the employces or 
putting all on short time. 

Of course no employer will break up his 
staff if he can possibly avoid it and it 
is known that in many cases employees 
are being retained though the volume of 
work passing through the house does not 
warrant their retention ; so the difficulty 
becomes greater, practically every week ; 
and the question of how far an employer 
can go in this direction is forced upon 
his attention by the stress of circum- 
stances. 


‘having deteriorated through 
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Streaks and Statins. 
ITH most skilled photographers, 
clean work 1s the rule, but others, 


who are often blessed with a con- 


siderable amount of artistic and manipula- 
tive skill, find many of their productions 
marred by various defects in negative or 
print. In the present state of plate and 
paper manufacturing, it unwise to 
attempt to fix the blame upon the ma- 
terials or to change from one make to 
another in the hope of effecting an 
improvement. In one respect only is 
there likely to be anv fault in this quarter, 
and that is by reason of plates or paper 
long or 
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carcless storage. 

The most fruitful cause of imperfect 
work is to be found in neglect of small 
details of manipulation, especially when 
the worker 1s almost entirely ignorant 
of the clements of chemistry; he may 
then be meticulously careful in unessen- 
tial details, while he may fall into grave 
errors on vital points. 

Staining of either negatives or prints 
may be general over the entire surface, 
or occur in streaks or patches, the latter 
being more disfiguring and more common. 
It may occur at almost any stage, and it 
is not always easy to determine the cause 
unless careful observation is made during 
the entire process of the work. For 
example, the commonest cause of staining 


in intensification is imperfect fixing, 
though insufficient washing between 
bleaching and blackening is usually 
blamed. 


Imperfect fixing, either through too 
short an immersion in a fresh bath, or the 
use of an old solution nearly saturated 
with silver, is a most prolific source of 
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stains in negative films. In either case, 
local or general yellowing mav take place 
after a few months, even if the negative 
is not treated in anv way. It is desirable 
to follow the old rule of noting the time 
taken for the unaltered bromide to 
disappear, and to continue the fixing for 
a further period of the same duration. 
If more than five minutes are required to 
produce the visible effect, it is advisable 
to renew or strengthen the solution. If 
a negative is intensified, such unwanted 
silver immediately manifests itself in the 
form of a yellow stain, the density of 
which depends on the quantity present. 
It is therefore advisable to allow even 
more than the prescribed time for fixing 
if there is any prospect of intensification 
being necessary. In the actual process 
of intensification, stains are frequently 
due to insufficient washing after bleaching, 
by either the mercurial or chromium 
solutions. In the former case there is no 
visible indication of the thorough removal 
of the mercury, but in the latter the 
presence of the yellow tint, given by the 
chromium, is a guide, washing having to 
be continued until this is removed. 
Stains frequently occur during reduc- 
tion with either ferricyanide or persul- 
phate, in the former method too weak a 
hvpo solution or the use of an acid solu- 
tion is usually to blame, a trace of hypo 
in the film being, of course, harmless. 
With persulphate, the presence of hypo 
will, if evenly diffused through the film, 
delay, or even prevent, the action, while, 
if present in patches, as when a plate has 
been handled with hvpo-contaminated 
fingers, it will cause black patches to 
appear. Insufficient time in the sulphite 
of soda “stop ” solution may cause stains, 
and if intensification is to follow reduction, 
a short immersion in the ordinary fixing 


bath should be given to remove any traces 
of silver salt which may have been 
deposited in the film. 

Bromide prints are lable to staining 
from the same causes, which act, in the 
case of negatives, if they have to, be 
reduced or intensified. The iodine- 
cyanide reducer is greatly to be preferred 
instead of ferricyanide, as with it there is 
practically no risk of staining while the 
chromium method is the best for strength- 
ening orimproving thecolour ofrusty prints. 

In sulphide toning, stains occur if the 
fixing has not been thorough, as it is 
obvious that if any unaltered bromide 
is left in the film it will darken in the 
sulphide simultaneously with the bleached 
image, a slight trace often causing a more 
or less brown tint upon the high-lights or 
margin of the prints. Uneven colouring 
and weak patches arise from inadequate 
washing after fixing, the hypo combining 
with the ferricyanide in the bleacher to 
form the well-known “ Farmer ” reducer. 
Such patches may also be caused by 
putting too many prints at once into a 
small quantity of sulphide solution. In 
this case the water carried in by the 
prints dilutes the solution locally and 
gives rise to the effect produced by the 
use of too weak a sulphide bath; this 
usually occurs with large prints, and 
once it has taken place no further immer- 
sion will even up the tone. 

A general stain over bromide prints may 
be caused by prolonged development, the 
use of a solution which has been oxidised 
by use or exposure, or by an excess of 
developer, being carried into the fixing 
bath upon unrinsed prints. Stains of this 
nature usually yield to treatment with a 
very dilute iodine-cvanide solution, as do 
stains caused by keeping the paper too 


long before use.-—Amertcan Photography. 
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Penrose’s Annual. 


HE Cis volume, the 23rd of the 
T series, fully maintains the interest 

that has centered round this publi- 
cation for many years past, and is as well 
worth careful study as any of its prede- 
cessors. 

The welcome accorded to the Annual 
by practically everyone interested in the 
Graphic Arts is evidence of the value 
attached to it by the Trade as a whole, 
and not only by the Trade, for it appeals 
to a far wider field, and its presence !s 
found in many and many an office where 
one would hardly expect to find it. 

The Articles running into something 
like 100 pages are very full of interest, 
in our judgment they deserve very careful 
study, for the developments foreshadowed 
in some of them have a very lively 
interest for every Process Engraver and, 
as it is his highest wisdom to be fully 
acquainted with every phase of the 
coming developments in every class of 
Process work, he here gets at the heart of 
the matter and learns at first hand every- 
thing there is to be known respecting the 
future of our craft. 

Whether it is possible to reduce costs 
by a more thorough understanding, and 
use of labour saving appliances, remains to 
be seen, but the words of the Editor in 
discussing this phase of the work are 
worth quoting, he says :— 

“ In the United States there has been a 
strong tendency of late to adopt any 
labour-saving methods offered for speed- 
ing up the production of process blocks. 
Cameras are being fitted with devices for 
setting the diaphragm opening and screen 
distance in proportion to the extension 
of the camera, and self-recording or self- 
acting focussing arrangements are being 


adopted. Means for securing multiple 
exposures are being employed, and 
electric devices for switching the lamps 
on and off at a determined time. None 
of these ideas is new in principle; they 
are all based on methods which we have 
tried to inculcate in this Annual and in 
other publications, but little or no perma- 


‘nent interest was taken in the proposals 
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at the time they were made. As so 
often happens the quicker-witted Ameri- 
cans grasped the advantages of these 
notions and adapted them in various 
ingenious ways. The Douthitt Dia- 
phragm System, for instance, which is 
being largely sold at a high figure in 
America at the present time, is based on 
the Penrose Diaphragm System (described 
in Volume II., 1896), plus Howard 
Farmer’s Ratiometer System (described 
in Volume XIII. 1907-8), and a system 
of scaling which has long been used at the 
Bolt Court School and is described in an 
article in the Annual. We do not begrudge 
the American inventor his success, for 
he has certainly improved on the old 
methods in a very ingenious way, and the 
veriest tyro ought to be able to turn out 
half-tone negatives of uniform quality 
by using the system. Briefly, the ele- 
ments of it are that the extension of the 
camera is recorded by an automatic 
device, and the number found enables 
a similar number to be set on the diaph- 
ragm scale so that the stop ratio and 
exposure is maintained constant, whatever 
the extension. of the camera may be. 
Each ruling of the screen has a pre- 
determined distance and the stop opening 
found by the svstem is suitable for that 
ruling and distance. 

Many years ago the writer described 
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in a paper read before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society the possibility of construct- 
ing a camera which would be self-focussing 
and would set the screen distance and 
diaphragm automatically at the same 
time, but there was no enthusiasm shown 
for such an invention and we did not 
attempt to carry it further ; the same lack 
of interest was shown in an electric time 
shutter, and in devices for multiple 
exposures or for changing filters in colour 
work. Now these things are beginning 
to be demanded as if they had never been 
thought of before. The tendency now 
is to reduce every step of the half-tone 
process to a mechanical uniformity. That 
is all to the good, for after all half-tone is 
a photo-mechanical process and may as 
well be worked as such. 

Even the work of the fine etcher, which 
was thought to be the one stage in which 
mechanical methods could not be applied, 
is now threatened. The improvements 
in negative-making, printing on the metal 
and the use of etching machines have 
reduced the necessity for his work. Now 
our old friend Mr. Herman J. Schmidt 
is touring America with the Murray 
Mechanical Staging Process, which is 
claimed to reduce fine-etching or “ stag- 
ing” (as our American friends call it) 
to the limit. From what we can gather 
the process consists of rubbing a waxy 
composition into the plate after a slight 
etching. This treatment holds back parts 
which require least etching and thus 
preserves the tone values without having 
to stop out the plate by the usual method 
of painting in certain parts—a tedious 
and laborious process. Our American 
frends are apparently not aware that 
such a method was employed for line 
work at the Bolt Court School some years 
before the war, and that Penrose’s intro- 
duced (also before the war) a composition 
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called “ Limpet ’’ paste, which was based 
on a suggestion made to us by Mr. Alphonse 
Audy, of Poona, for identically the 
same purpose as the Murray Mechani- 
cal Staging Process. 

English process men have always been 
slow to take up new ideas when offered 
to them by English inventors and yet 
seem ready enough to pay fabulous fees 
when practically the same thing is re- 
invented and vended by an American, or 
one of anyother nationality than their own. 

In three-colour work there are no new 
methods being employed, but we hear of 
a process called “ Uvachrom,” which is 
being exploited in Germany. From what 
we can learn of it the advantages claimed 
are improved colour sensitive plates and 
filters, a method of making a colour trans- 
parency by stained films as a guide to the 
etcher, and making the half-tone negatives 
from the same continuous tone negatives 
as were used for producing the colour 
transparency. The results we have seen 
are distinctly good, and the process is 
spoken well of by German process workers. 

We also hear of a new triple-exposure 
camera of British invention which is 
shortly to be placed on the market, and 
may be syitable for taking the colour 
negatives for process block-making.”’ 

The specimens of work shewn by many 
of the Engraving houses proves conclu- 
sively that the skill of the employees is 
not one whit behind that which was so 
evident in pre-war days. It says much 
for the process worker that in such delicate 
and careful work he has sosoon regained his 
touch andskillaftersolonga period of heavy 
and laborious work on the battlefields. 

Taken as a whole, we do not remember 
any volume in which the examples of 
work were better than those shewn in 
this year’s volume. They are all of them 
good, very good, but some specially good. 
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Dinners. 


HE Employees of the Marshall 
Engraving Company gathered 
at the Cock Tavern, Fleet-street, 

to celebrate the year’s work, and to 
enjoy a social evening and so cement the 
fecling of good fellowship that exists 
between all the members of the firm. 

The stewards were very evidently intent 
upon making the evening a thoroughly 
successful one, and had provided a 
choice repast to which full justice was 
done by all present. | 

The toast of “ The Firm ” was proposed 
by Mr. A. D. Hewes, who spoke of 
the kindly feeling that prevailed amcng 
the members of the staff, and between 
the staff and the head of the firm. 

The Chairman, Mr. T. J. Eamer, one 
of the Directors of the firm, responded to 
the sentiments that had been expressed, 
and gave expression to the desire of the 
Directors to do everything possible for 
the welfare of the staff, and to the hope 
that many years of successful work lay 
before the house. 

A musical programme was arranged by 
the members of the firm and contributed 
greatly to the enjoyment of the evening, 
the musical talent displayed coming as a 
surprise to many of those present. 


Messrs. W. F. Sedgwick, Ltd., held 
their annual dinner at the White Hart, 
Holborn, on January 8th. 

The toast of the Firm was proposed by 


Mr. F. Ruegg, and in his response, the 


Chairman, Mr. W. F. Sedgwick, in wel- 
coming the staff and many old clients of 
the Firm, said that the past year had 
brought about an even closer under- 
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standing amongst the staff, and had 
witnessed the birth of the “ Sedgwickian”’ 
Club, which had been the means of bring- 
ing the men together in convivial spirit. 
He said that the Firm had, he under- 
stood, been designated “The Happy 
Family,” and that he was very proud 
that it was so, as the title was well 
deserved. In conclusion he said that since 
the Armistice was signed, the Firm had 
not known a slack moment. 

~The Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. M. Gabler, 
in his response, and in thankirg the staff 
for the way in which they had put their 
shoulder to the wheel in the past year, 
made happy allusion to the cover of the 
menu, which depicted a gallant ship in 
full sail. He said that the firm had sailed 
safely through the troubled waters of 
tempestuous years, and had come safely 
into port. 


In the course of the evening Mr. Sedg- 
wick was presented with a beautiful gold 
watch and cigarette holder by Mr. H. 
Whicher, on behalf of thc statf. In 
making the presentation, Mr. Whicher, 
(the oldest member of the staff) laid stress 
on the fact that Mr. Sedgwick had always 
acted as a friend to the men, and had 
shown the utmost consideration in all 
eventualities, and in asking Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s acceptance of this token of the 
Staffs appreciation, he expressed the 
wish that Mr. Sedgwick would be long 
spared to enjoy and participate in abound- 
ing good health and prosperity. 

Mr. L. P. Sedgwick, the Musical Direc- 
tor, provided an excellent and varied 
programme, and a highly successful even- 
ing was brought to a conclusion by the 
singing of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
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Increasing the 


Number of Ideas. 


SUBSCRIBER walked into the office 
A the other day and, pointing to an 
item in a newspaper he held in 
his hand, remarked that “ every Process 
Engraver should read that item over 
twice and try to remember it.” Here is 
the item: “ You have a shilling. I have 
a shilling. We swap. You have my 
shilling and I have yours. We are no 
better off. But suppose vou have an 
idea that I have an idea. We Swap. Now 
vou have two ideas and I have two ideas. 
We have increased our stock of ideas 100 
per cent.” 

There is no business under the sun 
where ideas are worth more than in the 
Process business. The man with the most 
ideas is the most valuable man. The 
man without any ideas is an automaton, 
and mighty soon becomes valueless in a 
shop. The man who reads and therebv 
accumulates ideas becomes valuable. If 
he studies his trade and tries out ideas 
until he becomes familiar with the wav 
other men work, he is more valuable, and 
if he passes along his ideas that others 
may utilise them he becomes a public 
benefactor. 

The trade can only progress by the 
exchange of ideas by those who work at it. 
No one man can know all there is to be 
known about the business, but the one who 
will know the most is the man who reads 
all the technical articles and lays away in 
his memory the ideas promulgated by 
these writers. 

If vou have an idea that is likely to be of 
benefit to those who work at the trade of 
your choice, send it in, and we will circu- 
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late it in the trade; you will thereby 
become a public benefactor, an honour to 
the trade. 


School Notes. 


Lectures at the L.C.C. School of Photo- 
Engraving and Lithography. 


ECTURES are given on Thursdays 
L from 7 to 8 p.m., by the Principal, 
A. J. Bull, Esg., M.Sc., who is 
dealing on February 10th, 17th, 24th, 
March 3rd, 10th, 17th, with ‘ An intro- 
duction to Colour Work, the Composition 
of White Light, the production and 
Scaling of Spectra, Selective Absorption, 
Principles of Orthochromatic Photography 
and Three and Four Colour Work.” These 
lectures on Colour should prove of special 
interest to Art Students, Colour Printers, 
and those interested in the photographic 
reproduction of Colour. 
Mr. Bull is one of the authorities on the 
subjects he purposes dealing with; the 
numerous experiments shown will be 


unique and instructive. 


These lectures are open to the workers 
of the Photographic, Printing and Allied 
Trades. 


(Continued from Page 22.) 
is placed upon the shoulders of the 
Process Engraver, for unless he or some 
responsible employee sees that each jar 
is free from the last few drips of Nitric 
Acid he runs the risk of being involved in 
claims for compensation should an acci- 
dent happen to anyone handling the jars, 
after they have left his possession. 

This case was fought out on the question 
of Nitric Acid only, but the same risk, we 
presume, would apply to any 
injurious chemical similarly dealt with 
and which caused a similar injury. 


other 
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Commercial Artists’ Association of South- 

ern California, is a most enjoyable and 
extremely stimulating publication. It puts the 
case for the Artist in its proper aspect and makes 
a very successful appeal. The Editing as wellas 
the Illustrating is on a high plane and the 
publication well deserves success. 


T” THUMB TACK, the monthly issue of the 


of the Commercial Artists’ Association of 

the Bay Cities should be in the hands of 
every Commercial Artist in the country, it strikes 
just the right note and encourages the idea 
that Commercial Art is something of which to 
be really proud, therefore should be paid for 
accordingly. 

The get up is perfect in every respect and some 
of the choice little sketches with which it is 
adorned are extremely charming, one only 
regrets that there are not far more than 24 small 
pages to each issue. Our advice to every 
Commerical Artist is to get it. 


RILL Cups, the House Journal of the 
D Cleveland Drill Company, maintains 
its popularity and no doubt serves the 
purposes of the Company well. It is always 
well got up and the reading matter is always 
popular, whether it be argument or story. 


T” COMMERCIAL ARTIST, the official organ 


issued in order to interest the Students 

in their various branches of work, 
continues its good work as brightly as ever, it 
undoubtedly helps greatly to keep the interest 
of the student in this popular institution at a 
high pitch and is always very welcome. 


S BRIDE’S STUDENTS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 


HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER, issued 

by Kodak, Limited, is always welcome 

the simple beauty of its production has 

a great charm for those who delight in some- 
thing good. 

The whole production is as near perfection 
as it is possible to attain in a work of this 
character and the contents are in their depart- 
ments as useful and interesting. We would 
heartily advise every Photographer throughout 
the country to secure the copies as they appear. 


TCHINGS, published by Messrs. Gatchel 

F & Manning, of Philadelphia, is just what 

a popular House organ of an Engraving 
House should be. 

That Messrs. Gatchell & Manning are past 
masters in the art of Process Engraving is 
evidenced by the Illustrations shewn in these 
issues. Whatever is shewn is produced in so choice 
a style that it must deeply impress those who 
are so fortunate as to secure copies. Theentire 
get-up is of very high quality and as examples of 
the work of this Company must have a powerful 
influence upon those who know what Process 
can accomplish. 
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AND-IN-HAND, the Journal of Messrs. 

H Watney, Coombe, Reid & Co., is a 

thoroughly interesting house journal for 

those belonging to the firm. It is excellently 

produced and the Illustrations are well done. 

The Editor may well be proud of the entire 
get-up of the Magazine. i 


HE EcLIirse, the Monthly of the Eclipse 

i Engraving Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 

is very small, but is always packed with 

a few good things, pithily put and always 
interesting. 


HE NORTHEN, the house organ of the 
f Northern Engraving Company of Canton, 
Ohio, is always very welcome and has 
much that is interesting to those who use 
Process Blocks. 
The recent issue shews some good specimens 
of work produced by this Company. 


House of Hubble of Cleveland, Ohio, 

continues to shew how successfully this 
firm can produce printed matter, as well as 
design and prepare Illustrations for the purpose 
of publicity. 

Every issue of this little Monthly contains 
some striking features that shew that “ Hubbles ”’ 
know how to meet the popular taste,and to 
present the case insoattractive a form that each 
issue is heartily welcomed. The recent numbers 
seem better than ever. 


H UBBLES INDIVIDUALITY, published by the 


how thev are issued, is another of the 
very handy handbooks issued by Messrs. 
Jordan & Sons. That it has already gone 
through nine editions and yet the demand 
continues, shews that it meets a felt want. 
It contains 64 pages of valuable information 
and the price is only 1/6 net. 


Do The purpose they serve and 


published a booklet under the title of 

“Optical Methods in Control and Re- 
search Laboratories,” dealing with optical 
methods employing the use of spectroscopes, 
spectrophotometers, refractometers, and polari- 
meters. 

The application of each instrument to indus- 
try or research is dealt with under its respective 
section and while no detailed account is given 
of each piece of apparatus, there are ample 
references provided stating where the desired in- 
formation on the various points may be found. 

Results of some of the uses of the instruments 
are well reproduced, while the bibliographies, 
historical notes, and uses, etc., given under the 
various sections should prove of interest to 
those whose profession or studies lay in these 
directions. 


M ESSRS. ADAM HILGER, LTD., have recently 
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The Finest PROCESS 
and PANCHRO.- 


‘PROCESS PLATES 
in the World. 


Very fine grain, perfect dot- Mode Pertectly by 
formation, and wonderfully The IMPERIAL DRY 
PLATE CO., LTD., 


clean, bright negatives. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


post free: British Isles. Gs., Colonies and abrvuad, 8s. 


SIX PENCE NET; Pest free Sd. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Lrd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. Ger r "a 
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~_ New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington. 
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Wratten Plates 


for Process Work 


Wratten Process Plates give extreme density, and their 
rain is so fine that irradiation, or the spreading of light in the 
ilm, has been reduced to the minimum. They give perfectly 
solid, sharp-edged dots with bright clear spaces between. 
Wratten Process Panchromatic Plates give the same 
quality of dot as the Process Plates, and in addition give the 
correct values of all the colours in nature. 

Wratten Panchromatic Plates are sensitive to all colours; 
they have a very high speed, are clean working, and are not 
liable to fog—in fact, they are so clean, and give such solid dots, 
that many workers use them as process plates. 


Write for Descriptive List of Wratten Plates, 
Filters, Safelights and other specialties. 


Kodak Ltd. (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
J 0 H N S 0 N i S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
PROCESS METOL-JOHNSONS. 
AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C il E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals ¢ l For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS' 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 


Cross Street, Finsbury, London. St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 


ndon. 
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‘The “HLL.” All Iron | 
Spring Camera Stand 


Complete with Arc Lamp Suspension Gear. 


an 


First introduced by Hunters Ltd., and 
still in advance of all other types. 


Rigid construction permits of considerable reduction in width and saves floor space. 
Unaffected by trying climatic conditions. Everlasting wear. 


Arc Lamp Attachments, including telescopic rise and fall, are adjustable in all directions 
and obviate use of tripod stands and overhead gear. 


TEN in use in one studio—SEVEN in another. 


Manufactured by 


HUNTERS Ltd., 16/18 St. Bride St., London, E.C. 4. 


Works: WELLINGBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


Electrotyping and Stereotyping have 
always formed part of the business of 
the King’s Printer, but of late years it 
has been extended to the making of all 
the printing plates required, including 
those for the “Sphere,” “Tatler,” and 
“Eve,” under the management of 
Mr. J. A. Corey, and generally as a 
Trade Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
business, orders being received and 
executed direct. 


During the 21 years Mr. Corey has 
been with us, he has been responsible 
for many forward movements in the 
perfecting of printing plates — the 
greatest being the “ Albert Galvano ` 
method of duplication, which ensures 
a printing plate equal to the original, 
A complete Block-making Department 
was installed in 1914 and has met with 
increasing business from the first. It 
is to-day producing a variety of three 
and four colour work (in Half-Tone 
and Line) and is making blocks for half- 
a-dozen of the best illustrated papers 
and magazines, together with the usual 
Half-Tones and Line Blocks. Import- 
ant contributions to the Gramophone 
industry have emanated from this 
department. 

Other specialised work has been, and is still 
being, undertaken—for instance, plates for 


Multigraphs and other automatic machines; and 
Nickeloids for Carton printing and big editions. 
Owing to the present and prospective growth 
of the Department we have decided to transfer 
the same to the Nickeloid Electrotype Company, 
Ltd., in which Mr. Corey is interested and of 
which he will be the General Manager. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd. 
East Harding Street 
London, E.C. 4 
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As from February, this Company 
started, not as a new business, but 
under a new title—that of the Nickel- 
oid Electrotype Company, Limited. 


No change has taken place in the 
personnel, and the services of Mr. J. A. 
Corey are retained for a term of years, 
and he will be the General Manager. 


During the past 21 years Mr. Corey 
has been responsible for many improve- 
inents in the art of reproduction and 
duplication; the greatest benefit, 
however, accruing to the printing trade 


was that of the “ Albert Galvano ” 


method of electrotyping, whereby 
PERFECT duplicates of original plates 


were assured. 


It is probable that the future will see 
other developments in plate-making 
which will meet the needs of the print- 
ing trade. One important development 
is under way at the present moment : 
the exclusive rights for London and 
District to make for the letterpress 
trade plates by the “ Printex `“ Process 
—a process for the making of multiple 
image negatives and printing blocks— 
have been secured, and will be de- 
veloped in the near future. . 

The whole of the staff co-operates with the 
General Manager in the endeavour to give the 


best service and quality in the making of every 
kind of printing plate—originals and duplicates. 
It will be the object and aim of the Nickeloid 
Company to maintain the high reputation 
established by Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., for 
fair dealing and helpful co-operation in the 
production of perfectly printed jobs. 


Nickeloid Electrotype Co., Ltd. 
New Street Hill 
London, E.C. 4 
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W, Workin ng Instructions is for Photo gravure. -IV 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


The Carbon Resist. 

Carbon Tissue consists essentially of a 
film of soluble gelatine and pigment on a 
paper backing. Other ingredients such 
as soap, sugar and glycerine are intro- 
duced in the manufacture to make the 
tissue more pliable and otherwise improve 
its working guantes: 

It is made in “ bands ” or rolls 30in. 
wide and about 12 feet long. 

It is rendered sensitive to light by 
immersing in a bichromate solution and 
drying in the dark. On exposure to 
suitable light the gelatine becomes more 
or less hardened in proportion to the 
amount of light action. 

The most actinic rays are the blue, 
violet and ultra-violet. Light from metal 
flament lamps for instance has little or 
no effect on the tissue. 

If the exposed tissue be soaked in 
water it can be made to adhere to a 
suitable surface (such as glass, metal or 
paper) by the application of slight 
pressure to remove all air and water from 
between the surfaces. 

The application of hot water will 
dissolve the gelatine sufficiently to allow 
of the removal of the paper backing. The 
soluble gelatine can then be entirely 
washed away leaving a pigmented gela- 
tine relief, the thickness of which at any 
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part will vary in proportion to the light 
action it has received. 


It should be noticed that the insoluba- 
lisation starts on the surface and pro- 
gresses downwards into the tissue. If 
the exposure were long enough the gelatine 
would become insoluble right through 
and it would be impossible to remove 
the paper backing. 

Sensitive tissue increases in speed and 
becomes less soluble with age, particu- 
larly in a moist warm atmosphere. It 
should therefore be stored in air-tight 
tins provided with a compartment at 
one end for calcium chloride. It is in 
best condition about two days after sensi- 
tizing. 

After sensitive tissue has been exposed 
to light the insolubalisation continues 
slowly in the dark. This ıs known as the 
‘continuing action.” 


Insensitive tissue keeps in good condi- 
tion indefinitely if stored in a moderately 
dry atmosphere. 

Carbon tissue for photogravure is 
generally made with a gelatine of medium 
hardness containing a light red pigment. 
Such a pigment allows of the developed 
image being distinctly seen, prevents 
scatter in printing and renders the 
progress of etching quite visible. 
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The Autotype Company makes several 
varieties of photogravure tissue to suit 
different climates. The tissue referred to 
throughout in these instructions is that 
known as “G12.” 

The use of soluble dyes in place of 
pigments in photogravure tissue is the 
subject of a recent patent (Specification 
No. 137,108, 1920). It is claimed that 
a sharper image is obtained in etching 
with such a tissue. 

Sensitizing the Tissue——To keep the 
tissue pliable before sensitizing it may be 
hung up by one end in a room having a 
cool and not too drv atmosphere. Or it 
may be loosely re-wound on a wide 
cardboard tube. 

The tissue may be cut to the required 
size with scissors or face downwards on a 
zinc plate with the aid of a straight-edge 
and knife. 

The following is the 24 per cent. 
sensitizing bath :— 


Potassium bichromate 25 grams 2 oz. 
Water -—zanissasacseceoskss 1000 c.c. 800z. 
Liq. Ammonia (880) 3 c.c. } oz. 


Suspend the potassium bichromate in a 
muslin bag in hot water. Add the 
ammonia when dissolved. Always filter 
through cotton wool or muslin before 
use. 

The solution should not be used at a 
temperature higher than 20 C (68 I) 
nor lower than 10C (50 F). In hot 
weather a little ice should be placed in 
the solution to secure the right tempera- 
ture. 

The tissue may be simplv immersed in 
the bath for two or three minutes and 
hung up to dry. But it is better to dry 
on plate glass. 

First clean the glass with a piece of 
rag moistened with the following cleaning 
solution -— 


Methylated spirit 5 parts 
Ammonia l part 
Water 5 parts 

Polish with a clean cloth or Papicr 
Joseph. When the glass is free from 
marks and quite dry dust on French 
Chalk and rub thoroughly with cotton 
wool. Remove the excess with a camel 
hair brush. 

Have the bichromate solution in a large 
dish to a depth of. one inch. Immerse 
the tissue face upwards and pass the 
hand over it to remove air-bells. Turn 
over and rub the back in the same wav. 
Rock the dish and when the tissue is 
quite limp (usually about two minutes) 
lift out by the top corners. Allow a few 
drops to run on to the glass then lower 
the tissue gently. 

Holding the tissue at one end apply a 
firm stroke with a flat rubber squeegee, 
starting midway between the centre and 
the held end. Give another stroke in 
the opposite direction, again starting 
beyond the centre. Finally remove any 
remaining moisture with a soft cloth. 

Great care should be taken not to 
enclose any air between the glass and the 
tissue which would break up under the 
action of the squcegec and leave numerous 
pits in the tissue plainly visible when dry. 

Place the tissue to dry in a suitable 
drying cupboard. It should be dry in 
three hours, and if not parted from the 
glass a knife may be inserted at one 
corner and the tissue gently stripped off. 
No attempt should be made to do this if 
not completely dry. 

If the tissue sticks in places or has 
uneven marks the glass was not thoroughly 
cleaned or not well chalked. The French 
chalk if it was not completely brushed off 
will also show on the tissue. 

Rapid and uniform drying of the tissue 
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is Very important. The drying cupboard 
should have a current of dry and slightly 
warm air continually passing through. 
The most efficient method is by means 
of refrigerating drying apparatus. But a 
less costly method is to dry the air by 
passing it over calcium chloride or quick 
line. An electric radiator with suitable 
control should be provided to warm the 
air when necessary. The air should enter 
the cupboard at the bottom and be drawn 
out at the top by means of a fan. The 
plates supporting the tissue may rest 
horizontally on slats with ample space 
between the glass and the sides of the 
cupboard. The air passages must be 
light trapped. 

The correct temperature for drying is 
21 C (70 F). Reticulation is caused by 
too high a temperature. — 

The sensitive tissue should be stored 
in air tight tins and if possible used two 
days after sensitizing. Calcium chloride 
in the tins will keep the tissue in good 
condition for a fortnight or longer, but 
is apt to make it brittle. 


The N: ickel otd 
Company Dinner. 


HE Annval Dinner of the Nickeloid 

Electrotype Co., Ltd., {formerly 

a Department of Eyre and Spottis- 

woode, Ltd.) took place at Carr's 

Restaurant, Strand, on Saturday, March 

ith, The Chair was taken by F. C. 

Napier, Esq., supported by R. Andrew 
Spottiswoode, Esq. 

The function, attended by 62 members 
of the Process Department, was a great 
success, the catering being first-class, and 
the programme excellent. 

Mr. Theodore Agar’s monologues were 
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especially enjoyed, and Mr. Bert Smith 
proved himself a comedian of great re- 
source. Mr. Henry Snoswell and Mr. 
George Cartali sang duets and solo items, 
which were much appreciated, while 
special mention should be made of Mr. 
Bert Mowlam, Mr. A. G Leach, Mr. Fred 
Eaton and Messrs. Frith and Humphreys. 
The accompaniments were ably shared by 
Messrs. P. W. Reyner and D. F. Jarman. 
The Stewards, Messrs. Eaton and Skitterall 
are to be congratualated and thanks are 
due to them for an enjoyable evening. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography. 
N view of the high cost of fish-gluc, 
| a series of experiments have been 
inaugurated at the London Countv 
Council School for Photo-Engraving to 
test the suitability of liquefying solid 
glues for use in metal printing. 
x * x 

Students of the Day School have lately 
been copying some pictures in the National 
Gallery. Very good results have been 
obtained and a few are being reproduced 
in the Gravure Class. 

* $ * 

A football match was plaved on the 
14th February by the Junior Day Techni- 
cal School, the Ist year challenging the 
2nd vear. The match, which was held 
on Clapham Common was a spirited one, 
and after an hour and a half’s play the 
score was 6 all, but with an extension of 
time the Ist vear beat the 2nd year by 
one goal. After the match the Principal 
and staff invited the boys to a special 
tea at Carpenter’s Restaurant to which 
they did ample justice. The boys were 
in Charge of Mr. H. Turner. 
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afternoon, at 2.30. Communications 
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a a 

The First Monday in each month will 
be an open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will bewelcomed. 


The Council at Work. 


HE work of the past month has 

T entailed a great amount of serious 

consideration and has called for 

the very close attention of those con- 

cerned with the various matters brought 
up for discussion. 

The agendas placed before the members 
at every meeting have been formidable 
documents, and have made very serious 
inroads upon their time, to say nothing of 
the strain imposed upon their patience, 
for it calls for a great amount of devotion 
to enable them to give a whole after- 
noon every week for the benefit of the 
trade as a whole, while those who 


‘have to get back to their offices to sign 


correspondence, etc., find it seven o’clock 
before they can do that necessary work ; 
this seems to be the regular routine now. 

Much time has been devoted to the 
matter of Foreign Blocks, but so far very 
little success seems to have attended the 
efforts put forward. The Council is, 
however, watching the matter very closely 
and gathering all the information possible, 
and is in constant communication with 
Government departments, so that practi- 
cally every phase of the subject is con- 
stantly before it, but up to the present 
there does not seem to be any solution 
that may be effectually applied to the 
difficulty in sight. 

The depression in the value of the 
German Mark has such an adverse effect 
upon the Exchange that there seems to be 
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no hope of any amelioration in the matter 
unless the Government can devise some 
scheme that shall be applicable to all 
Trades ; so far there has been no hint of 
effective work in this direction. 

This matter has also been discussed 
between the Council and the representa- 
tives of the Men’s Society, who are fully 
alive to the seriousness of the position 
and would for their own sake do anything 
possible to secure the business for their 
fellow workers. 

We continually hear of terrible competi- 
tion from both Belgium and Holland, but 
from enquiries made in official quarters 
there is abundant proof that the work is 
not coming from either Dutch or Belgian 
workshops, for, as a matter of fact, they 
are crying out about the trouble as much 
as the English Process Engraver; it 
would therefore appear that the work is 
in reality going to Germany and not to 
either of the countries previously named, 
though it is of course possible that the 
German house may use addresses or 
agencies in either Holland or Belgium to 
cover up their identity. 

If entire reliance can be placed in the 
reports received, and the letters that have 
come to hand from official circles in the 
countries named, it seems pretty clear 
that English publishers and other users of 
Illustrations are actually giving work to 
German workmen in preference to those 
who have fought for the protection of 
their: homes and businesses in the bitter 
struggle of the last few years, and this is 
done merely for the purpose of saving a 
few pounds in the price of their illustra- 
tions. Surely such conduct is hardly 
consistent with the great professions of a 
few months ago. 

The question of the punches for the 
Trade mark is progressing and it is hoped 
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that the application to register the 
design will shortly be granted, the punches 
are on order and will be distributed soon 
as ready and the protection named is 
secured, it will then be the business of 
every British photo engraver to do his 
share toward the protection of his industry 
and it may be that by arrangements which 
it is suggested may be made in various 
quarters that some protection against the 
use of Foreign Blocks in this country may 
be secured. 

The Council has consistently pressed 
the Labour Department for a settlement 
of the question of the position of the 
Operators under the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, but so far their efforts 
have not met with any success, so the 
matter remains just where it did in 
January last and until some definite 
ruling is made, it will be best to continue 
to treat them as Non-Manual workers. 

The Unemployment scheme propounded 
at the last General Meeting has been 
receiving very careful consideration and 
the Committee deahng with the matter 
has given a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to the details. 

A full report of the progress of the 
scheme will be given at the Annual 
Meeting, so that every one attending it 
will have the fullest information and be 
able to make any suggestion that may 
seem to be for the more perfect working 
out of the scheme. 

It is the desire of the Council that every 
employer in the Federation should give 
this matter all the thought possible and 
if valuable suggestions are the outcome 
of that thought, the Committee in charge 
of the scheme will be pleased to have the 
benefit thereof, and will welcome any 
hints that may make the scheme as perfect 
as possible. 
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During the month the new Agreement 
with the Men’s Society has been distri- 
buted and as there appeared to be some 
difference of opinion upon the question of 
Apprentices’? Wages it was decided to 
discuss the matter at a Joint Conference, 
and after verv considerable discussion it 
was agreed that the new terms should be 
applicable to existing indentured appren- 
tices according to age, so that an appren- 
tice indentured before January Ist will, 
on arriving at a given age, receive the 
same remuneration as a new apprentice 
of a similar age. It is hoped that this 
arrangement will prove satisfactory all 
round. 


Steps have been taken in order to secure’ 


a working arrangement between the 
Federation and Newspaper Houses who 
have Process Departments, the matter is 
under consideration and will be dealt 
with soon as a basis for negotiations can 
be found. It is believed that such an 
arrangement if it can be brought about 
will be of great benefit to both parties. 

The Minutes of the Local Associations 
Meetings have been carefully considered 
and the suggestions made therein dis- 
cussed, and, where possible, adopted, the 
Council, of course, viewing the questions 
raised from a national standpoint rather 
than the local, so that where it is found 
Impossible to adopt any particular sug- 
gestion it is not from want of sympathy 
with the local Council’s views, but because 
the wider view seems to be more insistent. 
The Council, however, set great value on 
these suggestions as shewing deep interest 
in the welfare of the Trade even though 
they cannot in every case adopt them. 

The correspondence has been as volumin- 
ous as ever, so that it has been found 
needful to appoint a special Committee to 
deal with the matters arising therefrom, 
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there, however, has not been any point 
raised which is of general interest to the 
Trade, though almost every conceivable 
subject upon which a query could be 
raised seems to have been touched upon 
by one or other of the correspondents. 

It may be as well, however, to refer 
to one matter named, that of the Holidays 
given to employees. It seems as though 
some men when they leave one firm and 
go to another have endeavoured to secure 
holidays from both firms. ` 

When an employee who has joined a 
firm between the holiday periods 
makes a request for holiday in respect of 
periods worked with the firm he has left, 
before they are granted, communication 
should be established with that firm so as 
to learn the particulars essential to a 
thorough understanding of the matter ; 
this may save a great amount of corres- 
pondence and trouble afterwards as in one 
particular case where this precaution was 
neglected a great number of communica- 
tions passed between the firms and the 
Council in order to get the matter made 
perfectly clear. 

Two subjects of considerable interest 
to members have been brought to the 
notice of the Council ; in one case greatly 
extended credit had been promised to a 
firm it was alleged in order to get that 
firm to transfer the account to the house 
offering the Jong credit. 

In the other case it was alleged that a 
member had induced a house to place 
work with them upon the promise of 
taking advertising space in Journals from 
which there was little or nothing to be 
hoped in the way of results. 

In the view of the Council these matters 
constitute very serious breaches of the 
aims and purposes of the Federation and 
cannot be too strongly deprecated, for 


though there may not be any definite 
rule in existence which says, “ thou 
shalt not,” yet the spirit underlying the 
rules and regulations framed for the 
guidance of the members is certainly in 
very strong opposition to such practices. 

Whether new rules can be devised to 
deal with matters of this kind will pro- 
bably be discussed at the Annual Meeting, 
but whether such rules and regulations 
are made or not, it is the earnest hope of 
the Council that the spint of fairness 
previously referred to will be remembered 
and given full consideration when such 
matters are suggested. 

That the question of extended credit is 
one that should receive very careful 
attention by every member of the Federa- 
tion is evidenced by the report which came 
to hand that one House was involved in a 
joint claim of £2,000 against a customer 
who had secured credit beyond that 
contemplated by the regulations laid down 
for the guidance of members. 

A somewhat amusing case developed 
out of a complaint against a house for 
cutting prices ; as the Council could not 
arrive at any clear understanding of the 
matter it was decided to invite both 
houses to attend a mecting of the Council 
and explain the case. 

Each side presented their version of the 
facts as seen from their standpoint, and 
gave full explanations which clearly 
shewed that they both had been trans- 
gressing, for both in their explanations 
convicted themselves, after considerable 
time had been spent in unravelling the 
matter and the errors, probably made 
unwittingly, pointed out to them the 
matter was straightened out, but arising 
out of the query there will be a matter for 
the Annual Meeting to decide. 

It was reported by the Secretary that 
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there were yet one or two firms who had 
not forwarded their subscriptions and he 
was Instructed to communicate with such 
firms and press for the payment before 
the Annual Meeting. 

An attack in a Trade Journal upon the 
work of the Federation with regard to 
prices, etc., was brought to the notice of 
the Council and Mr. Greenhili was request- 
ed to draft a reply, so that the attack 
and reply appeared in the same issue. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Greenhill for 
the way in which he dealt with the subject, 
and shewed that the action of the Federa- 
tion had been literally forced upon them 
by the pressure of increased wages and 
price of materials, etc., and that the 
prices now charged were the outcome of, 
and in direct ratio to, these enhanced 
charges the photo-engraver had to meet. 

Perhaps the most serious matter that 
had to be dealt with during the month 
was an intimation from a Member that he 
did not propose to adhere to the Schedule 
of prices published by the Federation. 

Such a communication coming from a 
member naturally caused considerable 
surprise and steps were immediately taken 
to interview him and to point out that 
it was impossible to allow members to 
act as they individually liked, and that 
the regulations made in general meeting 
must be considered binding upon every 
member ; however, he—notwithstanding 
the efforts made to convince him— 
persisted in his assertion that he proposed 
to continue in the course marked out for 
himself. 

It was clearly impossible for the 
Council to allow such a proceeding to 
continue, therefore it was imperative that 
immediate steps should be taken to put 
into force the machinery devised to deal 
with such cases. 
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The Annual Meeting. 


HE Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
T Federation was held at the Holborn 
; Restaurant, London, on Wednes- 

day, March l6th, and proved to. be the 
most interesting and best annual meeting 
yct held. 
_ The long and varied agenda attracted 

a good attendance, the largest, we think, 
ever seen at an Annual Meeting, members 
coming from all parts of the country, the 
far north, the Lancashire district, the 
Midlands and the far West, all being 
excellently represented, with of course, a 
good attendance of London Members, so 


that when the serious work of the day 


came to be considered it was taken in 
hand by the largest number of representa- 
tives of the Trade ever brought together. 

It was soon evident that very great 
interest was taken in many of the subjects 
down for discussion. Theday and the 
subjects produced some surprises in the 
way of eloquent speeches. It seems quite 
evident that the members of the Federa- 
tion in getting to know one another better 
than of yore, are throwing off that old- 
time reserve and are far more at home 
with one another and feel more free to 
express their thoughts in their own way 
and with a freedom that was not the case 
only a year or two ago. The brotherliness 
and willingness to consider the opinions 
expressed, whether they were in accord 
with preconceived ideas as not, was very 
marked and the whole tone of the meeting. 
was of a very high order. 

It will be a question to be faced in the 
near future as to whether this Annual 
Meeting shall be extended beyond one 
day and made into a sort of convention, 
for one thing is certain that for the past 
two or three years we have not been able 
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to complete the business down for dis- 
cussion in comfort, so that many subjects 
at the end are rushed and come in for 
very little discussion. 

During the progress of this meeting 
an intimation was sent to the President 
from the powers that be, that our time 
had exp‘red and we must bring the meeting 
to a close promptly. As a consequence, 
matters that should have had careful 
discussion were relegated to the Council 
for the consideration they deserve, but 
if a Convention lasting say, two days was 
arranged, there would be plenty of time 
to calmly discuss every matter that 
claimed attention. 

When the President had called the 
meeting to order the Secretary read the 
Minutes of the last Annual Meeting and 
those of the recent General Meeting and 
as there was nothing challenged they 
were duly signed after which the Financial 
statement was presented. 

The accounts were considered satis- 
factory and were duly passed and the 
Council was requested to have them 
printed and circulated among the members 

In a felicitous and characteristic speech 
Mr. E. Huggins proposed that the President, 
Mr. A. Dargavel be re-elected for the 
coming year; he gave a resumé of the 
work of the President during his Presi- 
dency and asked the meeting to join 
with him in saying that Mr. Dargavel was 
the desire of the Federation for another 
year. 

This was supported and seconded by 
Mr. D. Greenhill who looked upon Mr. 
Dargavel as the ideal President, and when 
the question was put to the vote the 
motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dargavel suitably responded and, 


accepting the vote, promised to do his 
best for another year. 

Mr. Entwistle, as representing the 

Provincial Members, paid tribute to the 
work of Mr. Greenhill and proposed his 
re-election as Vice-President ; this was 
duly seconded and carried unanimously, 
when Mr. Greenhill thanked the meeting 
and promised his best efforts during the 
year. 
Mr. Bailey was thanked for the work he 
had done as honorary auditor to the 
Federation and was re-appointed, as were 
also the five retiring members of the 
Council. 

These matters being disposed of to 
the satisfaction of the meeting, the 
next item on the agenda was the Presi- 
dent’s address. 

Upon rising, he met with an encouraging 
reception and proceeded as follows :— 

The conditions of trade during the past 
year have been somewhat mixed and 
varied. We have seen a continuance of 
the extraordinary trade activity which 
followed the signing of the armistice, 
but towards the end of the year we saw 
the boom collapse. It had lasted about 
two years and many people had thought 
that we could rely on another 2 or 3 years 
of prosperity. But the bubble burst. 
The inevitable reaction came sooner than 
was anticipated. A combination of cir- 
cumstances, difficulties with capital, heavy 
costs of labour, high price of coal, adverse 
exchanges, foreign competition—produced 
a state of affairs in which the products of 
industry became too expensive to find a 
customer. The bad condition of trade 
generally has no doubt affected the 
Process Engraving Trade. On the other 
hand it has had a steadying effect on the 
business community of the country, 
which will ultimately be all to the good, 
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and which has already in fact, brought 
down the price of raw materials, and of 
most of the prime commodities and 
products; and so reduced the cost of 
living. It probably indicates the begin- 
ning of a return to more normal conditions. 
I don’t propose to give you a discourse on 
the economic position. I might enlarge 
on the sins of labour, their unreasonable 
demands, their restrictions and strikes, 
their limitation of output and the absence 
among many of their leaders of a practical 
co-operative spirit—all of which have 
effectually handicapped business, increased 
the cost of living and been of no real or 
lasting benefit to the men. 

I will content myself -by saying that 
I think a healthier and saner spirit is 
beginning to appear. 

In the meantime—in the period of 
transition through which we are passing— 
the Process trade is suffering from a 
considerable amount of depression. It 
is a time which is putting some of our 
members to a severe test. 

Referring to the events of the past 
year there is very little that calls for 
remark or which is not fresh in the minds 
of you all. There have, unfortunately, 
been three increases in pay during the 
year, which are supposed to have been 
duly passed on to the customer. As a 
matter of fact, I believe the per centage of 
wages has considerably increased during 
the last twelve months in relation to 
turnover, which shows that labour costs 
have not been entirely passed on to the 
customer. That is the case with the 
firms represented on the Council and it 
would be interesting to hear the experience 
of others in this respect. 

The Council has got through an im- 
mense amount of business as the minute 
book shows, and I think the trade is 
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under a debt of gratitude to the gentlemen 
who devote so much of their time to its 
welfare. 

The JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
held its first meeting in June last when it 
elected its officers and formally accepted 
the objects and constitution. 

It has since held another meeting, and 
at both the discussions were remarkable 
for their high level of intelligence and for 
the sincere desire shown on both sides to 
improve conditions in the Trade. Com- 
mittees were appointed to deal specially 
with employment, health, and technical 
education... The formation of district 
councils has been proceeded with. The 
chief thing which has resulted from the 
work of the Committees’ has been the 
scheme of unemployment insurancc, the 
outlines of which have been designed by 
Mr. Greenhill and the details of which 
have since been developed by a special 
committee. 

Reference will also be made during the 
meeting to foreign competition which is 
causing a certain amount of anxiety at 
the present time. 

I think we may assume that depression 
in trade has passed its lowest point. 
I have referred to the tests which some 
of our members are being put to at a 
time of depression like the present, when 
customers think it is a fitting moment to 
intensify their attacks on the Federation. 
There is no doubt, that many houses are 
slack- -some working on reduced time. 
Now is the opportunity of a few short- 
sighted customers to make offers which it 
may require great moral courage to resist. 
They are out to break the so-called ring. 
They don’t stop to consider the danger or 
the principle of dealing with a firm which 
has broken its pledges. They rely on the 
old-time weakness and jealoustes which 


characterise the ordinary tradesman and 
which, before the war, brought our trade 
to the brink of ruin. They don't stop 
to consider if our prices have any truc 
relation to costs. They don’t care any- 
thing about the Engraver’s ambition to 
place his industry on a sound and respect- 
able footing. All they see is that prices 
are too high to be convenient and that 
as those prices are the result of a co-ordina- 
ted movement they must be wrong and 
a restriction of trade, and against the 
public interest. 

I, for one, have no desire to participate 
in an organisation which sets out to raise 
prices unfairly or unduly. The subject 
will be raised again later on in the meeting 
when members will be invited to express 
their views. If, as is often hinted and 
suggested, our prices are too high, why 
not appoint a special costing committec 
to go into the whole matter with powers 
to obtain information from Process houses 
all over the country. We should then 
know exactly how we stood. 

But whatever we do—whatever we 
decide to be right—let us all abide by it 
to the letter. 

Probably the disloyalty to the price 
schedule about which there have been 
many rumours of late, is much exaggera- 
ted. The Council has investigated many 
such only to find they have the flimsiest 
basis. But that there should be any 
distovalty at all is a matter of deep con- 
cern. “A pound or two of bad cement 
will loosen the corner stone of a whole 
building. 

During the difficult period of war and 
in the prosperous period since, we have 
been held together by a bond of common 
interest and friendship. We have by 
great efforts established a fellowship which 
has for its common object the raising of 
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the status of the whole industry. It 
would be a great misfortune if we allowed 
the fabric to be undermined by the action 
of a few selfish and short-sighted indivi- 
duals. The need for unity is as great 
to-day as ever it was. 
president of the Master Printers’ Federa- 
tion ‘‘ there never was such a time when 
it was necessary to associate ourselves 
one with another in order that the deci- 
sions which we may arrive at may be 
just both to ourselves and to the people 
with whom we work.—Co-operation is 
more necessary to-day than ever before ; 
the well-being of each, whether he be a 
large or a small employer, is the well-being 
of all, and the broader our outlook and the 
greater the interest we take the sooner 
will the difficulties that face us be put on 
one side.” 

This address was received with marked 
attention and great cordiality as was 
shewn by the applause that followed. 

The serious business of the day com- 
menced when Mr. Bailey moved the 
alteration of the rule, re penalties that 
may be inflicted in cases of breach of the 
Federation regulations. He pointed out 
that the rule as it stood was perfectly 
satisfactory where minor offences were 
concerned, but there were major offences 
where the rule was inadequate and asked 
that it be amended. 

Further, he pointed out that when the 
Federation Solicitor drew up the rules 
he omitted to insert one relating to with- 
drawals, so he drafted a rule relating to 
this subject and the Annual mecting was 
now asked to accept it and have it printed 
in its place among the existing rules. 

These matters came in for a great deal 
of discussion and were thoroughly and 
carefully examined in all their bearings ; 
but so reasonable and desirable did they 
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In the words of the 
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seem to the members assembled that, 
when the voting took place, there was but 
one dissentient. 

The question of the remuneration of 
Apprentices was the next matter to 
receive aftention, when it was explained 
that the Council read the new agreement 
between the Federation and the Socicty, 
which had recently been signed in one 
way, but the Men’s Society read it in 
an entirely different way, and as there 
did not seem any possibility of reconciling 
the divergent views, a compromise had 
been effected which should be applicable 
to Apprentices whose indentures were 
signed before January Ist, 1921, as well 
as those whose indentures were signed 
after that date, the compromise being 
that instead of the years of the apprentice- 
ship having a certain wage attached to 
them, the age of the apprentice should be 
taken instead. This hadbeen provisionally 
agreed with the representatives of the 
Men’s Society and the Council recom- 
mended that it be agreed by the Annual 
Meeting. 

A very lengthy discussion ensued in 
which practically every point of vicw 
that could be urged for or against the 
proposal was put forward, the opposition 
being very strong indeed, however. When 
the subject had been fully discussed and 
all the light possible been thrown upon 
the matter it went to the vote and was 
carried by a majority of about 4 to 1. 

A very lengthy discussion was then 
inaugurated by a resolution put forward 
by the Midland Association relating to the 


price of Blocks and the bearing of wages 


thereon ; this discussion was perhaps the 
longest and most animated of the day, so 
many view points were put forward, 
making a very interesting study to those 
who were not taking part in the conversa- 
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tion, and shewing how houses were 
differently affected according to the class 
of business they were securing, probably 
owing to the locality in which they were 
situated, and altogether making a very 
complex problem. š 

As there did not seem any prospect of 
shortly finishing the debate,it was resolved 
to adjourn for lunch and resume the dis- 
cussion immediately after. 

The lunch hour soon passed ; and we were 
reminded by the President that there was 
yet plenty of work to do and he re- 
quested us to resume immediately. 

Mr. Siviter Smith re-opened the ad- 
journed debate, and remarked that, in 
his opinion, if prices could by reduced in 
any way, it would have a great moral 
effect, though how that could be effected 
he was unable to say, owing to the great 
divergence of opinion expressed at that 
meeting, though he felt sure that neither 
extreme was correct, but that the truth 
might be expected to be found somewhere 
about mid-way. 

After further considerable discussion, 
Mr. Bailey called attention to his previous 
remarks, pointing out that as the cost 
of living was going down, we might 
expect that during the next month or two 
to find that it was possible to approach the 
Men’s Society for a reduction of wages, and 
if this was secured, the Federation might 
also be prepared with some sacrifice and 
make a bold attempt to secure a very 
tangible reduction in price, which would 
have a very much greater effect than if a 
small reduction was made now and 
another small reduction at a further date ; 
moreover, by then we should have found 
a more stable price for materials, etc., 
which would further help in this direction. 

This view of the case received consider- 
able support and eventually, when put to 


the vote, was carried without a single 
dissentient. 

An animated discussion followed upon 
the question of the way in which proposals 
from the Men’s Society should be dealt 
with ; the discussion shewed there was a 
very general concensus of opinion that 
the employees throughout the country 
had not pressed for the latest increase 
but that it had been secured by pressure 
from the few. 

It was stated again and again that the 
employees had given assurance that no 
such pressure had been exerted by the 
mass of the workers and that the increase 
was really not expected. 

The outcome of the proposal was to 
recommend the Council to take suitable 
measures to ensure that the consideration 
of proposals made to the Trade in future 
should be considered in the light of the 
present discussion. 

One of the most enjoyable and interest- 
ing speeches came from Mr. Hoare, when 
submitting his proposal, re the charges 
for multiple subjects. 

As this question was also involved in a 
proposal by the Midland Association, the 
two proposals were considered together. 

Mr. Hoare has evidently a large fund 
of humour which he uses in a masterly 
manner, and while he was exposing some 
alleged inconsistencies he did it in such a 
naive manner, and in such good humour, 
that he had his audience all on tip-toe 
wondering where he would next lead them, 
and what pit-fall he had prepared for 
them and, even when he hit his audience 
hardest, it was done in such a way that it 
was received with the greatest good 
humour and a hearty laugh. Mr. Hoare 
realised that it was quite out of the 
question to settle anything at such a 
time, but he got home his point that the 
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matter should be carefully looked at and 
considered in the hght of his remarks and 
of the facts and figures he presented. 

That there is a splendid opportunity for 
Mr. Hoare to do some good work for the 
Federation, if he will but consent to serve 
on the Costing Committee, there cannot 
be any doubt, and it may be taken for 
granted that that committee would hear- 
tily welcome the advent of one who can 
bring some freshness and humour into 
so difficult and prosaic a subject. 

Having cleared this out of the way, 
we next turned to the important matter 
of the proposed unemployment scheme, 
which was taken in hand by Mr. Greenhill, 
who read the report of the Committec 
appointed to prepare the scheme. 

He pointed out that there are about 
3,000 men in the Process and Platen 
Societies to be provided for, and that the 
records available shewed that the averages 
taken over a long pre-war period shewed 
a loss of about 6 days per man per annum, 
making at this rate 18,000 days of unem- 
ployment in the Trade to be provided 
for. 

How far this average would be affeeted 
by post war experiences, no one could tell, 
but as they were the only figures available, 
they had been taken as a basis for the 
calculations made by the Committee. 

The idea underlying the scheme is to 
try and provide that each employee when 
out of work through no fault of his own 
shall receive, including the Trade Union 
and Government allowance, a sum averag- 
ing about 50 per cent. of the Trade Union 
minumum wage, tor a period not exceeding 
12 weeks in any one year. 

To secure this and mect the cost of 
administering the funds will need a 
contribution by each employer of some- 
where about 2s. per week per journeyman 
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employed by Process Engravers through- 
out the country. 

It was evidently an impossibility to 
properly discuss such an important sub- 
ject without having previously had the 
opportunity of carefully and thoroughly 
examinaing the scheme in every detail, 
and, as the pamphlet fully describing it 
had only been distributed that afternoon, 
it was po'nted out that any vote of the 
meeting did not commit it to any of the 
details of the scheme but that it would 
merely affirm the vote of the previous 
mecting, which committed the Federation 
to the acceptance of a scheme to provide 
for Unemployment in the Trade. 

It was further pointed out that when 
the Committee had completed their 
labours, the proposals would be submitted 
to the Federation Solicitors and Actuarial 
experts for their criticism, and when they 
had given their reports they would be 
printed and distributed to the whole of 
the members of the Federation, and a 
General Mecting of the Trade called for 
the special purpose of giving full and 
careful consideration to the scheme. 

It was evident that the meeting was 
in agreement with the principle involved, 
for when, after a short discussion, the 
vote was taken there was not a single 
dissentient. 

A discussion upon the addition of 
50 per cent. to the price of Blocks made 
from originals that required excessive 
reduction, was inaugurated by Mr. Hamel, 
with special reference to the question of 
curtains, but it was soon evident that the 
feeling of the meeting was against any 
change in the method of charging, and 
though the proposer used every endeavour 
and made great efforts to convert his 
audience, when the vote was taken it 
was lost by a considerable majority, 
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consequently the rule stands as in the 
price schedule. 

The reports of the Provincial Associa- 
tion were then taken as read and will be 
given in full in our next issue. 

The question of Advertising by Process 
Engravers next came under consideration, 
not that there was any desire or attempt 
to restrict legitimate advertising, but, as 
was pointed out, there have been definite 
cases reported where contra advertising 
had been offered as inducements for 
houses to transfer their accounts from 
one Process Engraver te another, and it 
was felt that this was a breach of the 
spirit of the Federation, if not a breach 
of any actual rule; consequently, to 
prevent anything of the kind in the future, 
a new rule was framed and submitted by 
Mr. Bailey, which binds every member of 
the Federation to refrain from any such 
practice. 

The full wording of the rule will be 
sent to each member in duc course and it 
will become binding upon every member 
of the Federation from this date. 

The President reported the steps that 
had been taken by the Council to procure 
all the information possible re the impor- 
tation of Foreign Blocks. 

From the information available, it 
would appear that the volume of such 
work is not nearly so great as is popularly 
supposed, still it was the purpose of the 
Council to keep a watchful eye upon the 
matter and to do everything possible to 
check the growth of the same. 

The final matter for consideration was 
whether the next annual meeting should 
be held in the Provinces, and whether the 
Provincial Associations should be allowed 
to vote by proxy. 

As the time at our disposal had been 
exhausted, there was little opportunity 


of properly discussing these matters, but 
after a brief conversation expressing a 
desire that the next meeting should be 
held in the provinces, the Council were 
requested to take the matter into consi- 
deration. With this and a hearty vote 
of thanks to the President for so ably 
presiding over the meeting, this last, best 
and most important Annual Mcecting 
came to a conclusion. 


Colour Betterment in 


the Workshop. 


T points to a better appreciation of 
the things that really count to hear 
that the Chief Inspector of Factories 

has protested against the plain white- 
washed wall, and has called attention to 
the fact that colours have their value in 
such material things as cheerful work and 
oul put. | 

For too long there had been an impres- 
sion that all money spent in improving 
the conditions in which work was carried 
on was but the wasteful luxury of a soft- 
hearted and soft-headed employer. We 
are beginning to learn better. The 
psychologist has turned his attention to 
factory life, with rather startling results. 
He has convinced the employer, for 
instance, that there are 
Colours which make for Cheerful and 

Energetic Work. 

and that i is sound business to put them 
on the wall instead of whitewash. In many 
another direction he has proved that the 
welfare of the worker 1s a sound investment 
for money and thought, and progressive 
employers have found that it pays well 
to follow this advice. 
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LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


uow added to all Levy Screeus 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out. 
All practical workers recog- 
nise it as an immense im- 
provement. 


GRIFFIN’S 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 


Chemicals, 
Photographic Supplies, 


AND ALL OTHER 


NEEDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


THE LEVY 
CIRCULAR SCREEN 
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Barnet Plates 


PROCESS AND 
PROCESS ORTHO 


Fine & Even Grain 
High Density 

Steep Gradation 
Freedom from Scatter 


Barnet Process Plates 
are a great advance 


on anything yet made 


ELLIOTT & SONS: LTD- BARNET: 


, @ 
hot Miss 
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PROCESS 
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Printing, Stationery 
Boxmaking and Allied 
Trades’ Exhibition 
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. ISLINGTON, N. 


April 30th to May | 
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The Event of the Year! 
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Organising Manag Office 
F. W. BRIDGES. 36 & 38, WHITEFRIARS ST.. 
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Wratten Plates 


for Process Work 


Wratten Process Plates give extreme density, and their 
grain is so fine that irradiation, or the spreading of light in the 
film, has been reduced to the minimum. They give perfectly 
solid, sharp-edged dots with bright clear spaces between. 
Wratten Process Panchromatic Plates give the same 
quality of dot as the Process Plates, and in addition give the 
correct values of all the colours in nature. 

Wratten Panchromatic Plates are sensitive to all colours; 
they have a very high speed, are clean working, and are not 
liable to fog—in fact, they are so clean, and give such solid dots, 
that many workers use them as process plates. 


Write for Descriptive List of Wratten Plates, 
Filters, Safelights and other specialties. 


Kodak Ltd. (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals : For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
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Sensitizing and Care of the Silver Bath. 
HE silver nitrate solution is usually 
contained in a deep porcelain dish, 
although some older workers still 

prefer the vertical dipping bath. The 
dish should be kept covered when not in 


Figure 1. 


use, a wooden cover answering the purpose 
which should be well varnished both 
inside and out with a strong solution of 
shellac varnish which prevents the silver 
solution penetrating the pores of the 
wood. The size of the dish is deter- 
mined by the dimension of the plates used, 
the dish being about 4 inches larger than 
the plate. The depth of the dish must 
be sufficient to allow of the solution being 
tipped down to one end without flowing 
over. The form of dish shown in section 
at Fig. l prevents the solution being 
slopped over when tipped up and the well 
at both ends of the dish enables the plate 
to be easily lifted by the hook when 
removing after sensitizing, but this shape 
is not easily obtained and would now have 


to be made. For very large plates a 
special tipping bath swung on pivots as 
shown in Fig. 2 is convenient. 

Wood can be used for making dishes 
provided it is thoroughly waterproofed 
and the joints well made. Fig. 3 shows 
the correct method of placing a plate in 
the silver bath after the Collodion has set. 
The dish is lifted by the left hand thus 
flowing 'the bath solution to the right 
hand end of the dish. When the 
solution has run to the right-hand side 
of the dish, the left edge of the plate is 
lowered to the raised end of the dish and 
the plate brought to a horizontal position 
and released, and the dish returned to its 


V 


Figure 2, 


original position when the silver solution 
will flow over the plate in an even sweep. 
If the flow is stopped, a bath mark will 
result, see Fig. 4. The length of immer- 
sion in the silver bath depends upon the 
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Figure 3. 


temperature of the dark-room. For a 
temperature under 60 Fahr. 6 minutes— 
60 to 62, 5 minutes; 62 to 65, 2 to 3 
minutes. During the sensitizing the dish 
should be gently rocked, otherwise a 
mottled appearance will show’ on the 
sensitized plate. The reason for this is 
that water and Spirit repel each other, 
the Collodion film contains the spirit, and 
the bath, water ; until the tension is broken 
down, a violent action is set up and, unless 
the bath is constantly rocked, this action 
will be recorded upon the film as a mottled 
appearance. This can be demonstrated 
if the coated plate is placed in a shallow 
silver bath and not rocked, when this 
violent action can be seen. There should 


Figure 4. 
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Figure 5. 


be at least one inch of silver solution above. 
the. film, and once the film has been 
covered it should not be free from the 
bath solution until the sensitizing is 
complete, when the plate is removed. 
The plate is lifted from the solution by 
means of a silver or vulcanite hook; on no 
account must the fingers be used. 
The hook is inserted under the plate and 
the plate slowly withdrawn, See Fig. 5. 
After lifting the plate free from the silver 
solution, the top left-hand corner is 
grasped by the left hand and the hook laid 
aside. The plate is now drawn over to the 
left until the bottom right corner is free 
(Continued on page 61). 


Figure 6. 
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The Council at Work. 


HE Meetings of the Council during 

T the past month have been but few, 

owing to the Annual Meeting and 

the Easter Holidays, but the work done 

has been of interest and has some measure 
of importance. 

Of course the consideration of the 
matters relegated to the Council by the 
Annual Meeting and the Meeting of the 
Houses interested in Colour work, will 
take a considerable amount of time, but 
already, preliminary discussions have 
taken place, and certain portions of the 
work has been relegated to Committees 
who will in due course report to the 
Council. 

In our last issue, we reported that certain 
houses had expressed their determination 
not to maintain the price schedule issued 
by the Federation, and that suitable 
action had been taken to prove to them 
the benefits of association with their 
fellows, and it was with pleasure that the 
Council received the intimation from the 
President that the matter had been quite 
satisfactorily adjusted, and that the firms 
in question had given their guarantee, 
and that the matter was now perfectly 
in order. , 

The question of a working arrangement 
between the Federation and the News- 
paper Society was further considered, 
and the representatives of that Society 
were invited to attend an early meeting 
of the Council to discuss the question 
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and, 1f found practicable, to formulate a 
scheme. 

The question of foreign competition 
was further considered, and steps are being 
considered which, it is hoped, may at least 
restrict, if not eliminate, unfair prices 
being quoted in this country. 

Some questions of alleged under- 
cutting were considered and steps taken 
to procure further information, as in 
neither case were the necessary particulars 
given. It has been pointed out several 
times that, with all complaints sent to the 
Council, full particulars should be sent, 
as it 1s impossible to enquire into vague 
charges made merely on hearsay, possibly 
from a third party. 

In one case of reported undercutting, 
one of the Principals of the house making 
the complaint attended in person, with 
specimens and particulars all ready to 
give the information required, and, though 
he could not say which house was actually 
doing the work, there was sufficient evid- 
ence to enable enquiries to be made that 
it 1s believed will reveal the complete 
facts of the case. 


An appeal was made to the Council by 
one of the members against the ruling 
of the officials of the Platen Society, and, 
upon the evidence laid before the Council, 
it was resolved to take up the matter with 
the Socicty, and safeguard the rights of 
the complaining member. 


The Committee in charge of the Unem- 
ployment scheme, reported that they had 
completed the work, so far as they were 
able, and asked permission to makc en- 
quiries of a well known actuary as to the 
expense that would be incurred in 
making the necessary calculations which 
will put the Council in possession of 
all the facts of the case for further 


consideration; the Councillors were in- 
structed to proceed. 


In our last issue we were compelled to 
omit portions of the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, and as they will be of 
interest to many of our readers we now 
print the reports of the Local Associations. 


Report of The Northern Counties’ 
Association. 

During the year 12 meetings have been 
held, the average attendance being nine 
out of a possible 19. 

The London Minutes have been read 
over at each meeting and have been 
followed with great interest by our 
Members. This procedure keeps all 
Northern Members in close touch with 
everything that is proceeding in the 
Federation and helps very considerably 
in sustaining the interest of our Members. 

Various matters have been discussed 
from time to time in regard to prices, 
covering all classes of Engraving, Photo- 
graphy, and suggestions for rates of 
profit and work done by outside Artists, 
many of which have been incorporated 
in the Federation Price-List, and a new 
Price-List for Photography for this Dis- 
trict has also been prepared for submission 
to our members. 

Wages have been discussed at practi- 
cally every meeting and resolutions have 
from time to time been sent up to the 
Federation Council bearing thereon. 

A number of Discharged Soldiers have 
been under training at our Manchester 
Municipal College of Technology, and it is 
hoped that places for these men will be 
found in the course of the next few weeks. 

Steps have been taken during the year 
to bring in several Local Firms as Members 
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of the Federation, and four new Firms 
have joined the local Association. 

Close touch has been maintained with 
the Midland and Scottish Associations, 
Minutes have been exchanged and mutual 
working has been undertaken whenever 
possible. l 

The proposed Agreement with the men 
was subjected to close scrutiny by our 
Members, and discussed in considerable 
detail at several of our meetings. 

Mr. Entwistle was appointed the Repre- 
sentative of the Association on the 
Federation Council. 

The question of further discount has 
been discussed on several occasions, the 
feeling of the Association being against 
any such extension. 

Mr. Gould was appointed Representa- 
tive on the Industrial Council and has 
attended several meetings. 

An arrangement has been made with 
the Inland Revenue in order that Sub- 
scriptions paid by Members to the Federa- 
tion, used for the purpose of this Associa- 
tion, may be allowed as expenses for 
Income Tax. 


The Midland Association. 

The Midland Association has a member- 
ship of ten, six being local houses, and has 
held during the last 12 months, 12 meetings 
with an average attendance of 5, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. E. A. Bierman, Vice 
Chairman Mr. Gilbert, and Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Tomlinson. During the past 12 months 
two new members within the Midland 
area have become members of the Federa- 
tion and likewise joined the Midland 
Association. 

Numerous matters arising out of local 
conditions have been discussed, and com- 
bined action has been agreed and acted 
upon. Two members of the Association 
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were appointed to act in conjunction with 
2 members of the Men’s Union to form an 
advisory committee for the Local School 
of Photo Engravers. 

The Midland Association has, from time 
to time, sent recommendations to the 
Council in regard to various matters 
brought forward by the Local Members, 
particularly dealing with local conditions, 
and has been able to offer assistance to 
the Federation in the matter of settling 
little local differences. 

The total expenditure for the 12 months 
has not exceeded £15. 

The relationship existing between the 
members is of a most cordial nature, and 
the general interest in the Midland Associa- 
tion is well maintained. 


The Scottish Association. 

This Association has held monthly 
meetings throughout the year, except 
during the holiday season. 

The meetings have been held alternately 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and as our 
membership is almost equally divided 
between these two cities, this means that 
half our members have to travel neatly 
50 miles and sacrifice at least the whole 
afternoon for each meeting. Nevertheless 
we have found the meetings of very 
considerable benefit, and they have afford- 
ed opportunities for the discussion and 
ventilation of sundry suspicions and 
grievances between members which might 
otherwise have given rise to chronic bad 
feeling. 

The Association was solidly against 
any alteration in wages being made in 
December last, and the feeling at present 
is equally strong against any Unemploy- 
ment Scheme being presented to the men 
without at least an equal contribution 
from their side. 
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The Paget “ Half-tone.” 


A Dry Plate With All the Advantages and 
None of the Disadvantages of a Wet Plate. 
T dry plates has, in some cases, led to 

the abandonment of the wet 
collodion process and is expected to rapidly 
extend in the future on account of the 
introduction of the Paget Half-Tone Plate. 

The keynote of dry plate Process Work 
is uniformity—uniform speed and uniform 
quality—and this has been recognized by 
the Paget Prize Plate Co. in catering for 
the photo-engraver. 

For Process Plates the finest possible 
grain and great density are required, hence 
comparatively slow plates are necessary 
to obtain a really sharp dot. Passable 
results have, of course, been obtained, and 
are being obtained daily, on plates with a 
speed of 200-250 Watkins, but the nega- 
tives are hardly examples of the finest dry 
plate half-tone negatives it is possible to 
produce, and they tax the ingenuity of the 
metal printer to the utmost. In colour 
work, for instance, the dot effect is 
frequently sacrificed to speed, and it is 
left to the ability of the metal printer and 
fine etcher to produce passable plates ; 
but for black and white subjects there is 
no need to do this, since the exposure is 
already as short as is convenient with the 
slowest dry plates obtainable. 

Fine Grain.—In a gelatine dry plate 
the light, after reaching the surface of the 
film, has to penetrate through the emulsion 
to the back, if all the available silver is to 
be used for forming the image on the 
particular spot affected. A fresh factor 
then comes into account, viz., irradiation, 
or the spreading of the light in the film. 
It has been proved that, while coarse 
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grain plates do not necessarily show more 
irradiation than fme grain, they usually 
do, while fine grain plates, according to 
the same authority, show a similar defect 
through diffraction. The way to remedy 
this is to coat a plate very thinly with the 
emulsion, but in that case the requisite 
amount of silver must be maintained to 
give the density. Such an emulsion has 
been worked out by the Paget Co., and 
the resulting plates marketed under the 
name of the Paget Half-Tone. 

Three different colour sensitive plates, 
specially made for process work, are also 
manufactured by the Paget Co., and of 
these the first two particularly merit the 
attention of every photo-engraver pro- 
ducing colour work. 


“These plates are known as— 
The Paget Red Sensitive. 
The Paget Green Sensitive. 
The Paget Process Panchromatic. 


Speed and Ratios.—The approximate 
speed of all the Paget Colour Sensitive 
Process Plates is 90/100 Watkins, and this 
speed is maintained through every batch 
with a surprisingly small variation. The 
multiplying factor for the Process Pan- . 
chromatic with standard tri-colour and 
K3 filters are separately tested for each 
batch and printed on a slip enclosed with 
cach box. These are given for both open 
and enclosed arcs in addition to daylight. 

Supposing the exposure for the yellow 
printer on any of the three plates given is 
known, it is only necessary to multiply 
this by the factor given to obtain the 
exposure necessary under the correspond- 
ing filter on the red and green sensitive 
plates. 
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A New Rotary Photogravure Machine. 


tently shown their faith in the 
Rotary Photogravure process over 
a period of about seventeen years, and 
have, without intermission, kept up an 
experimental department specially for 


M'i PENROSE have consis- 


that this machine marks a new epoch 
in the history of rotary photogravure 
because it has been shown to be possible 
by its means to achieve a speed of 2,500 
impressions per hour in printing a sheet 
measuring 44 by 32ins. 


This speed has 


the process. Even during the difficult 
period of the war they were able to fill 
several important orders for machines 
and to carry out some new ideas. Since 
the Armistice, in spite of the most trying 
industrial conditions they have designed 
an entirely new model of sheet-teed 
machine, which has recently been demon- 
strated to a number of practical men in the 
trade, who have expressed the highest 
commendation of its appearance and 
performance. It is not too much to say 
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been made possible by the use of an 
automatic feeder, and we believe it is the 
first time that this device has been applied 
to a rotary photogravure machine. It 
is not, however, essential to employ an 
automatic feeder if a speed within the 
capacity of hand-feeding is acceptable. 

Among the features which are conspi- 
cuous in the new machine are the great 
strength of its component parts, simplicity 
of design and accessibility of those por- 
tions which need attention, such as the 
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inking and wiping arrangements, and the 
starting and stopping mechanism. Com- 
paratively thin copper shells are used on 
an expanding mandrel for the printing 
cylinder, and the provision for removing 
the copper shell is such as to enable one 
man to take it out in a few minutes, 
there being no necessity to remove. the 
mandrel from the machine. The delivery 
mechanism is of a novel character and 
is so arranged as to prolong as much as 
possible the period between the sheet 
leaving the impression cylinder and being 
deposited on the pile. On its way the 
sheet passes over an electric heater which 
further facilitates the drying. The ma- 
chine being built on the two-revolution 
principle, which necessitates the impres- 
sion cylinder being twice the diameter 
of the copper cylinder, it is possible to 
provide for very accessible and adequate 
arrangements for putting on or taking off 
the rubber blanket, as well as for a strong 
and rehable gripper mechanism. The lay 
devices are very efficient, and provide for 
securing perfect register should the machine 
be used for colour work, as undoubtedly 
it will be. As a test of the accuracy of 
the machine in this respect, sheets have 
been fed through the machine three times 
without any difference in register being 
observable. This is a most important 
point, for undoubtedly there are great 
possibilities for the process in colour work, 
and it is acknowledged by all practical 
men in the business that the sheet-feed 
machine is absolutely essential for this 
work. 

Although it is not possible to show this 
large machine at the forthcoming Printing 
Exhibition, Messrs. Penrose will show in 
operation one of their small size sheet 
feed machines which should prove of 
great interest. 


Employers’ Inertia 
the Real Cause of 
Labour Unrest. 


By C. H. Phillips. 
BEG to suggest that the present is a 
| time when the real cause of Labour 
trouble should be considered by all 
Leaders of Industry. ` 

To my mind the real cause can be 
traced to the fact that Organised Em- 
ployers have never moved to refute the 
insidious teachings of the extremists. 
Consequently the British Worker has 
never been given a fair chance to form an 
opinion on Labour subjects. 

All those who have watched the move- 
ment for evil, and more so those who are 
in, daily touch with large works, must at 
once agree that it is not the voice of the 
Workers which we hear, but rather that 
of the agitators, whose sole occupation is 
to find points on which to fight the 
employers. It must also be acknow- 
ledged that the first action of the agitators 
is to create a spirit of discontent among 
the workers—discontent with wages, hours 
or their particular occupation, and having 
created this spirit they find it easy to lead 
the masses in whatever direction they 
desire. 

As far as concerns some of the earlier 
movements for increased pay or better 


conditions, it was obviously imperative 


that something should be done to move 
the employer to consider the needs of the 
workers. But out of the first and genuine 
need of alteration and improvement has 
grown the teaching of “ Less Work and 
More Pay” until we have the present 
prevailing conditions. 

In none of the speeches or teachings of 
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Trade Unionism can we find any incentive 
to Improvement, or greater output, or 
any desire to become better workmen, 
but rat her do we always hear the preaching 
of “ Tess Work and More Pay,” with the 
suggestion that the lesser the output the 
greater the harm to the Capitalist. 

And I would ask how can employers or 
the British Public expect to have enthu- 
silastic workers when the only teaching 
the Workers get is such as is obviously 
destroying their soul and manhood? 
| Taking a thought as to how this condi- 
tion of things has come about, I think we 
can trace it to the half education which 
has been given to al the youth of the 
country. To educate and lift them up is 
the only correct policy, but it 1s obvious 
that among the masses the great majority 
aeonly able to grasp the merest rudiments 
of education and, on leaving school with 
but a Smattering of understanding, they 
are easily led astray by the preaching of 
the extremists. . 

Of the few fertile brains we can watch 
the Progress from the Board Schools to 
Secondary Schools, and finally to Ruskin 
College, from whence we get the sowers 
evi] in the country. These men, in 
and €arly youth, find they have the gift 
a memory and oratory. They find they 

n win the acclamation of their fellow 
B and gradually they step from small 
the tings to larger meetings. The greater 

Ha acclamation the more are they spurred 
Urther efforts, perceiving that only 
a COntinuous policy of guerilla warfare 
a the progress of trade can they 
ine dae to receive the plaudits of the 
and Inking, and also find their own bread 

Cheese. 
decently it has become all too obvious 
tool Such agitators have been made the 
S of the evil spirit working in the 
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country, striving to handicap trade, doing 
everything possible to make it more 
difficult for business to be carried on, and 
finally threatening to bring the whole 
industry of the country to a standstill, 
so that greater evils may be possible. 

We have only to remember the earlier 
days of the war, when vast numbers of our 
best and most highly skilled workers 
joined the ranks, to realise that when the 
workers have the real facts put before 
them they act as British men. 

Organised Employers have never real- 
ised that the British Workers’ mind and 
soul require more care and attention than 
the finest bit of mechanism ever invented. 
They have left the agitators to work evil 
by persistent teachings of soul-destroying 
doctrines. 

Let Employers organise for educational 
HELP to show the Workers real facts, 
and to refute the pernicious teachings 
which are clearly for the destruction of 
trade, and they will find the true British 
Worker willing and eager to help to build 
up the industry of the country. 


Why Learn Offset 
Presswork f 


S a question asked in The American 
Pressman, and answered by the 
Secretary of the Pressman’s Trade 

School thusly :— 

“You have often asked yourself this 
question, secure in the knowledge you 
have gained through the years of experi- 
ence in cylinder or platen presswork, 
and it is perfectly natural that you wonder 
why you should now take up the study of 
the offset process. i 
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A Few Years Ago 


this process of printing held neither 
interest for the letterpress man, nor 
inducement in future possibilities. The 
idea of such a process supplanting the 
printing of type direct from type formes 
appeared then extremely ridiculous. 
To-day. 
. To-day you rest less secure in your 
position. You have seen hundreds of 
jobs printed on the offset press which were 
formerly executed on the flat-bed ma- 
chines. You have watched the installa- 
tion of offset presses, noted the partial 
dismantlement of your own department 
as a result thereof, and you realise that 
the offset press is going to play a still 
greater part in the trade which gives you 
your living. 


Good Offset Pressmen Are Scarce. 


Is it not feasible that you should 
seriously consider this machine, master 
its operations, and take your place among 
those who have already been brought to 
the realisation that expert knowledge of 
both letterpress and offset machines is 
the one best method for present peace of 
mind, and for future success in your 
chosen trade ? 

-Think it over! Your opportunity for 
promotion may depend entirely upon your 
thorough knowledge of printing pro- 
cesses.” 


The Rapid Stop 
Meter. 


N our issue of last April we dealt 
with the subject of Systematic 
Screen Negative making and gave 

several diagrams in explanation of the 
system there expounded. 
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From communications that have come 
to hand we learn that these instructions 
and explanations have been found exceed- 
ingly useful by those who have put them to 
practical test and are now in constant use. 


The Rapid stop meter is a similar device 
for securing a like result but is worked 
upon another plan and as it has merits 
of its own we call attention to it and give 
an illustration shewing the working. 
The diagram A should be cut along the 
dotted line and if placed across the face 
ot B and fixed in the centre by means of a 
drawing pin, so that the continuous 
straight edge upon A conforms to the 
diameter of B a crude idea of the Rapid 
stop meter will bė obtained. l 

Copies made in celluloid may be 
procured from Mr. J. Warne at the L.C.C. 
School of Photo-Engraving Bolt Court, 
London, E.C. 
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Photogravure and Half-tone. 


H E claims that are being put forward 
from time to time by the various 
methods of producing Illustration 

must surely appear to the casual observer 
somewhat in the nature of a game of bluff, 
for whether it be Photogravure Photo, 
Litho, Lithotex or Half-Tone, each appears 
to clairm that their particular process is 
better than any of the others, and some 
predict that the time is at hand when,— 
asthe Half-Tone process ousted the word 
engraving—so the half-tone in its turn 
is about to be ousted by ‘‘ these new and 
mproved” processes. 

We have not the space at our disposal 
to §© into an exhaustive analysis of the 
ments Of the various methods of producing 
ilustra tions for commercial’ purposes or 
ofthe results obtained by these processes, 
but We cannot help wondering why it is 
that those who are exploiting these new 
processes are not content to shew in 
what Way they can be used with the 
sreatest success without, at the same time, 
belittling other processes that have proved 
their value and have secured their hold 
"Pon the daily life of the community. 
en @ recent issue we dealt with the 
in process which has evidently 
life ed a place for itself in the commercial 
ees the nation, and we have not the 

test doubt that Machine Photo- 

o ure will likewise find a place of its 
n, probably a very honoured place, in 
Orld of the Graphic Arts, but we do 
believe that it will or can become the 
Be V Tmidable competitor of the half-tone ” 
it ¢ that no other process can come near 
te beauty of results ” as is claimed for 

Y the Editor of “ Penrose’s Annual.” 

“!Qreover, when specialists disagree 
ae themselves as to the facts of the 

POCess we cannot help wondering who 


the Ww 
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we are to follow; for instance, Mr. Lockett, 
F.R.P.S., in the “ Newspaper World ” 
tells us that the firms having the greatest 
experience in Machine Photogravure say 
that 5,000 completed copies per hour is 
the average rate that can be successfully 
secured, while Mr. William Gamble, 
F.R.P.S., F.O.S., told the Bristol P.M. 
and O.A. members that 10,000 to 12,000 
is quite a practicable speed. One there- 
fore wonders whether the American with 
their 20 machines are all behind the times 
or whether Mr. Gamble is too optimistic, 
for if our memory is not at fault, we seem 
to have a recollection of having heard 
him give an address upon the subject 
some 7 or 8 years ago, when he told us 
that Photogravure was destined to be 
the grave of the half-tone or something 
to that effect, consequently we are very 
much relieved to find that at the conclu- 
sion of his interesting address he told his 
hearers that Process work is a very 
great factor to-day and it will in the future 
hold a place of even greater importance. 

How far Photogravure will take the 
place of Half-Tone Illustrations in certain 
classes of work no one can foretell, but 
that it will have some effect in this direc- 
tion there can be no doubt, though we 
think it will take a considerable time to 
establish itself as a really popular method 
of production, and, of course there are 
considerable fields of enterprise which it 
cannot enter with any chance of success, 
neither is it a certainty that everyone 
is enamoured of the appearance of the 
magazine or catalogue printed by Machine 
Photogravure, and without doubt a very 
great deal depends upon the popular 
taste as to whether it will eventually 
become as successful as its advocates 
would have us believe. 
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Abston Blocks. 


A Wonderful New Method of Reproduction. 


NNOVATIONS that make for progress 
are always welcome, and engravers, 
printers, process men, advertising 

men, and all who deal with blocks, will 
be interested to learn a few facts about 
Abston Blocks, a new and wonderfully 
simple method of reproduction. 

The claim put forward by the pro- 
prietors is that Abston is a smooth, 
durable, fine textured and slightly elastic 
material, about one-eighth of an inch 
thick with a special backing of laminated 
wood pulp bringing it up to the standard 
type height. 

The method of transfer is remarkably 
simple, no chemicals or special apparatus 
being needed. Abston will take a per- 
fectly clean transfer from a type forme, 
a block or a specially-drawn design, 
merely by using ordinary copying ink 
and applying pressure. The surface is 
soft and so easy to cut that the merest 
novice can cut accurately and well, at 
the first attempt. Unlike the old- 
fashioned hard wood-block there is no 
tedious and lengthy engraving—simple 
and effective tints can be produced in a 
few minutes. 

After the Abston surface is cut, there 
is no further process, the blocks may be 
placed on the machines immediately. 
The results show an even print, with 
much less impression than wood, metal, 
or any other known surface. 

For cutting tints for Panels, Borders, 
Initial Letters, etc., in general jobbing, 
White Letter Slips, small Posters and 
Window Bills, Abston is extremely useful. 
It can be most effectively used for second 
colours for line and tone blocks—it not 
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only saves money but saves time, while 
in bookiet and catalogue work it is 
invaluable for solid tints and borders. 
With such a new power as Abston in his 
hands any printer is able to put that 
originality into his work which attracts 
attention and widens his circle of cus- 
tomers: and this distinctive work he is 
able to produce at a profit. 


Abston has received the commendation 
of Artists and Wood Engravers all over 
the country, who are quick to see the 
advantage of carrying through their own 
creative work from start to finish. With 
its soft surface so easy to cut, they are 
able to carve out designs without previous 
instruction. 

Abston’s very simplicity and quickness 
are its greatest recommendations, and not 
only does it produce good and effective 
work, but it is particularly suitable for 
long runs—even as many as 100,000 runs 
from one block or set of blocks being made 
without showing any deterioration in the 
prints. 
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Considering the time and tedious labour 
saved by Abston Blocks, one would 
suppose that cost would be higher than 
usual, but on the contrary, Abston’s work 
out, for ordinary designs, somewhat less 
than a third of the cost of ordinary line 
two-colour work. Of course, prices vary 
with the intricacy of the design, but in 
every case, Abston’s are considerably 
cheaper. 


Abston can be supplied with designs 
all ready for printing, and when urgent 
borders, etc., are required, this fact is 
well worth knowing. 


The A rtistic Tem- 


peramentin Business. 


H ERE was once a young man who. 


might have led the league, but for 

the sad fact that he lacked control. 
He was hopelessly afflicted with the 
artistic temperament. 

He had risen, by hard work, from the 
ranks, but a great deal of the rank con- 
tinued to cling to his aura even after his 
rise. 

He practiced “ quick decisions ” and 
sharp orders” before the looking glass 
‘very’ morning at home, and all day at 
the Office he worked hard and patiently, 
concealing the real wolf beneath the 
lamb’s, clothing, and bided his time. 

© exercised his small authority, day 
after day, insuch a fashion that it soon 
became so strong from exercise and so 
table from overwork that he could 
“arCely handle it. His specialties were 

Nap judgment” and “ bawlings out.” 
ee kept the office as peaceable and quiet as 
Verdun ‘14 to ’19 A. D. 

‘VNOw where there’s friction, there’s fire, 
and thus the office became one endless 
rs Of fire, hire, and fire. One by one, 

© hard-working but peace-loving steno- 
ner ests took up their powder puffs 

Silently stole away. 
a Ne day while our temperamental 

“Nd was blatantly bawling at the 
hegg MeePer for some minor mistake—the 
: of the house strolled out of his 
Private office and horned into the animated 
dan He questioned both parties and 

. tetly suggested that the trouble was too 

Vial for long or loud debate. 
ia he bookkeeper faded, but the office 

nager with the enlarged authority 


tt 
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stepped into the limelight and delivered 
that well-known speech entitled, ‘ If I’m 
Manager of this Office, IJ] Run it My Way.” 

He had just reached the third stanza, 
when the head of the house, who was no 
slouch of an elocutionist himself, started 
speaking a little piece on his own hook. 

He handed this born executive a few 
choice carfuls of talk which had never 
been printed in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
He passed him a half-hour’s nice, red-hot 
conversation without stopping to care- 
fully censor his diction, and wound up in a 
great climax, with that classic quotation— 
‘* you're fired.” 

By the time the head of the house was 
through this poor fish had shrunk up to so 
nearly his right size that he could be 
discerned only with great difficulty. 

He made a quick decision, however, to 
get, and he got almost as quickly—which 
goes to show that he really had executive 
ability after all. 

Moral—Just the moment you let your 
artistic temperament rise in business— 
you are standing with one foot on your 
finish and the other on a banana peel. 


(Continued from Page 50.) 

from the solution when it is grasped by 
the right-hand thumb and finger and the 
plate lifted from the bath Fig. 6, before 
removing away from the bath it is care- 
fully drained so as to allow all excess of 
solution to flow back into the bath, after 
which, it is leant film side away from the 
operator, against a ledge on which has 
been placed some blotting paper to 
absorb the silver drainings from the plate. 
A defect known as oyster marking will 
result if plate is insufficiently drained. 
The back of the plate is then wiped over 
with a pad of blotting paper after which it 
is ready for exposure. 
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in Pitman’s Common Commodities and 

Industries series. It is written by 
L. W. Lascelles and the standing of the Author 
is a guarantee that the work is well done. 

It covers the field of Engraving, Wood, Mezzo- 
tint, Dry Point, Monotypes, Copper Plate, etc., 
etc., so it will be seen that the whole field is 
explored. It is published at 3/- net, and the 
volume is well worth perusal by anyone interested 
in the question.’ 


E in ties is the title of a new publication 


G^ is the title of a booklet issued by 
Messrs. V. Siviter Smith, of Birmingham 
and has for its subject * Putting some into 

Line Blocks.” 

The Booklet maintains the high character for 
which the Ludgate Hill house is so well known 
and shews the work of this firm to be of a quality 
that should please those who place their work 
in that direction. 

The Booklet also serves the purpose of shewing 
the various tints generally in use by Messrs. 
Siviter Smith. The get up is extremely good 
and the house may be justly proud of it. 


Pr: Inks, Process Inks. These two 
booklets issued by Messrs. Sinclair, and 

Valentine Co., of New York, mark a dis- 
tinct advance in the literature on this subject 
and though small and handy in size are very 
valuable to the Printer who wishes to know all 
he can about the inks he has to use. 

Will the day ever come when Process Inks can 
really be standardised ? Messrs. Sinclair and 
Valentine shew here what the American Process 
Engravers’ Association have designated the 
standard three color inks, but, though they are 
called standard, that term refers only to an aver- 
age standardisation, for they immediately follow 
these by specimens of other colours for use where 
the Standard Inks are unsuitable. 
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UILD UP Your BUSINESS on Bourne’s 
Blocks is the slogan of a folder issued 
by Messrs. Bourne and Co., which con- 

tains specimens of their Line and Half Tone 
work. Thoughit may not be a very pretentious 
issue yet it does credit to the publishers and shews 
that the work produced by them is in no way 
behind that of their competitors. 


TCHINGS, the House Organ of Messrs. 
Gatchell and Manning, of Philadelphia, 
* U.S.A., is one of the choicest little book- 
lets that come to hand from time to time and 
shews this firm to be complete masters of their 
craft, not only is the gct up of these Booklets 
from the point of paper and printing just about 
perfect, but so is the editorial matter and the 
illustrations are just as perfect as it is possible 
to make them. 


HE BRITISH PRINTER, so well known and 
valued by our readers, keeps fresh and 
bright though it grows oldin years. The 

latest issue is among the best we have seen and 
contains many articles of value to the Printing 
Trade and, of course, the get up is all that can 
be desired of the Printer. 


HE AMERICAN PRINTER comes with a 
breath of freshness from across the 
waters, and gives us a view of what is 

doing in the Graphic Art circles, in America, 
and helps us toa knowledge that the Trade 
has very similar problems on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and as a consequence makes us feel 
that conditions here are not all exceptional. 


HE NORTHERN, the house organ of the 
Northern Engraving Co., of Canton, 
Ohio, has special features in practically 

every number. Thecover of the present issue is a 

splendid reproduction of a Crystal Gazer, most 

effectively produced with just that amount of 


hght and shade that make it attractive. 


HE Spur, published Monthly, by the Apple- 
ton Press, contains some good advice 
to its readers, who of course, are business 

men interested in advertising, etc. Its parting 
shot in No. 2 is “ Every advertising campaign 
should possess an individuality peculiar to itself 
and to its product,” and it enforces this by pro- 
ducing the monthly in a really first class style ; 
it is good all through. 


Poo periodical about paper, 
published by the Whittaker Paper 
Compy., of Cincinnati, is a beautifully 
produced Monthly and contains much informa- 
tion that is of value to those who are fortunate 
enough to receive it. It, of course, especially re- 
fers to the papers made by their company and 
cannot fail to be of great service in impressing 
upon printers the value of the productions of 
this company. 

CLIPSE, the Monthly issued by the Eclipse 
Engraving Company of Cleveland, still 
maintains its value to the customer. The 

articles showing how advertising can be im- 
proved and helped by illustration, marks the 
current monthly as very valuable, This publi- 
cation is always welcome. 


HE INLAND PRINTER is full of information 
relating to doings of Printerdom in 
America and shews some specimens of 

work that do much credit to the houses pro- 
ducing them. The section, conducted by Mr. 
Horgan, relating to Process work is always full 
of interest to Process Engravers as well as 
Printers and helps solve many of the problems 
that worry them both. It is well worth the 
subscription price. 
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PROCESS. Sparkling negatives; 
absolute opacity if needed, 
without blocking fine lines. 
For maps, drawings and 
similar work. 


“N.F” PROCESS. “ Non-Filter” 
and Process plates combined. 
Most useful for subjects con- 
taining numerous yellow and 
green tones. Fine grain, 
clean, bright negatives. 


“PANCHRO” PROCESS. Sensi- PITAT 
tive to all colours; ample The IMPERIAL DRY 


density and perfect dot 


formation. ELALE -CU DED. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. Per annum, post free: British Isice 68., Colonies and abroad. Bs. 


London —GBORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN. 123 Liberty Street. 


Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne. Perth, and) Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington, G32 
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Wratten Plates 


for Process Work 


Wratten Process Plates give extreme density, and their 
rain is so fine that irradiation, or the spreading of light in the 
Film, has been reduced to the minimum. They give perfectly 
solid, sharp-edged dots with bright clear spaces between. 


Wratten Process Panchromatic Plates give the same 
quality of dot as the Process Plates, and in addition give the 
correct values of all the colours in nature. 


Wratten Panchromatic Plates are sensitive to all colours ; 
they have a very high speed, are clean working, and are not 
liable to fog—in fact, they are so clean, and give such solid dots, 
that many workers use them as process plates. 


Write for Descriptive List of Wratten Plates, 
Filters, Safelights and other specialties. 


Kodak Ltd. (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 


J 0 H N S 0 N’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 

P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 
AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 

C n E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals ¢ For Residues : 


JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St Finsbury, 
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BLOCKS 


MADE UNDER FAIR CONDITIONS BY BRITISH TRADE UNION CRAFTSMEN 


YOU CAN TELL THEM BY THE TRADE MARK — 


(BRIPUSLLSH}/ 


MADE BY BRITISH CRAFTSMEN 
BRITISH BLOCKS MEAN 


RELIABILITY 
DURABILITY 
QUICK SERVICE 
LONG SERVICE 


FIRST-CLASS CRAFTSMEN INSURE FIRST-CLASS RESULTS 
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ALL BRITISH TRADE UNION MADE BLOCKS WILL 
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“Revolvax 


Etching Machine 


for 
COPPER or ZINC ETCHING. 


Made in one size only, for plates 
20x16 inches. 
Complete with Motor Equipment. 


Full Details on application. 


Manufactured by—. 


HUNTERS Ltd., 16/18 St. Bride St., London, E.C. 4. 


Works: WELLINGBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDER 


HE success that has attended the 
Printing and Allied Trades’ Exhibi- 
tion of 1921, must be very gratify- 

ing to the exhibitors as well as to those 
who organised it, for owing to the indus- 
trial unrest and the many factors that 
bid to make it a very doubtful venture 
no one could have been surprised if the 
outcome had been anything but satis- 
factory. It therefore is all the more pleas- 
ing that the efforts of Mr. Bridges to 
make it a success have been so abundantly 
responded to and that he has been able to 
draw so many to view what is, without 
doubt, the greatest thing of its kind that 
has ever been presented to public gaze. 


Those who have been privileged to. 


see the American Exhibitions of a similar 
character, as well as those held on the 
Continent, agree that this Exhibition of 
1921 at the Agricultural Hall, surpasses 
them all, and as the whole of the exhibits 
were British (except of course, the wonder- 
ful French collection in the Kings Hall) 
it once more places Great Britain at the 
head of the Printing Trade. 

The machinery exhibited was, of course, 
the greatest feature and whether it was 
Typographical Printing, Type-Setting, 
Feeder, Folder, Offset, Two, Three or 
four Colour Machine, they one and all, 
shewed great advance upon anything 
hitherto shewn, and as a consequence 
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The Printing Exhibition, 1921. 


MAY, 
1921. 


claimed a great amount of attention from 
the visitors. 

Of course, the points of greatest interest 
to the Process Man were the stands of the 
Process Engravers. We could find only 
nine of these firms represented there, 
though in all probability this was a larger 
percentage than could be claimed by 
any of the other trades included in the 
scope of‘the Exhibition. 

Of these nine, the palm goes to the 
Sun Engraving Company, who with their 
“Sun Cottage ’’ in the body of the Hall, 
and their exhibit in the Gallery, together 
with the annexe in the shape of a small 
Hall opposite, all to themselves, had by 
far the best combination of the Trade 
exhibits, though, of course, their display 
being divided into three portions somewhat 
detracted from the effect. 

The cream of the positions was that 
occupied by John Swain & Sons, who were 
in the same situation as in the previous 
exhibition, and have no doubt every 
cause to be pleased with the location ; 
everyone interested in Process work must 
halt at their stand and examine the work 
there displayed, for it is almost impossible 
either to enter or leave the building 
without passing the stand and being 
attracted by the work there shewn. 

The Marshall Engraving Company 
should be satisfied by the attention paid 
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to its stand by the numerous visitors who 
stayed to make enquiries as to the work 
done by the firm and as to the possibilities 
of their new Embossing process. 

In close proximity to the foregoing 
was the stand of Messrs. Garratt and 


Atkinson, who, as might be expected, had 
prepared a very choice collection of 


Stereos, etc. The 


Galvanos, Electros, 
specimensshewn must have convinced any- 
one needing to be convinced that the firm 
was in a position to render excellent service. 


specimens displayed in a most attractive 
manner and, as a consequence, secured the 
attention of a large number of visitors. 


Messrs. Dalziel in the centre of the Hall, 
had a great display not only of Process 
work but also of their Parker Boards, 
Registering devices, etc., etc., and were 
rewarded by a large number of enquiries. 

The Nickeloid Co.’s stand in the gallery 
was not confined to Process Engraving 
but shewed their ability to help the 
printer in various ways such as Albert 
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Messrs. Zang, also in the Gallery, shewed 
a miscellaneous collection of Process 
work as well as other articles used by 
Printers, etc., etc. 


In the Gilby Hall, Messrs. Odhams were 
to be found; their stand was the most 
elaborate of the whole of the Process 
Engravers, and certainly shewed that a 
great amount of attention had been paid 
toits designing ; their display of first-class 
Process work was therefore shewn to the 
best advantage. 


In the same Hall was to be found the 
stand of Messrs. Avery, one of the young- 
est firms of Process Engravers, who made 
the very best of a somewhat unfortunate 
position and who gave a good display of 
the work done by the Firm. 


(Continued from Page 71.) 
carefully maintained. The distance given 
is the minimum permissible consistent 


with even illumination. Should it be 
thought necessary to print at a greater 
distance the relative exposure can be 
found as follows :—If ¢ be the exposure 
required at a distance /,, then the expo- 
sure at a greater distance, /, will be 
equal to 14 


zL 
l; 
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Photo-Mechanical 
Notes. 


Prevention of Screen Sweat. 

N screen-negative making, a trouble 
| often met with in cold weather, is 

“sereen sweat.” It arises through 
the temperature of the dark-room being 
higher than the temperature of the 
studio, with the result that the warm 
vapour from the sensitive wet plate 
condenses on the cold screen, giving a 
negative in which the high-light dot is too 
joined, while in bad cases the high-lights 
of the negative are completely filled in, 
so rendering the negative useless. 

Many remedies have been suggested, 
such as warming the screen over a gas 
flame or putting a hot-water bottle in the 
camera, also rubbing the screen with 
glycerine. The chief objection to the 
first is that continual warming causes the 
medium with which the screen is sealed 
to loosen, with the result the glasses 
forming the screen separate, thus rendering 
it unfit for use until it has been re-sealed. 
In the case of glycerine, as may be 
imagined, it is a “ messy ”’ job polishing 
a screen so treated, and much time is lost 
in endeavouring to obtain a reasonable 
polish. 

There is a preparation known as 
“ Lunol” put up for sale by opticians 
for the prevention of condensation of 
spectacles, etc., which answers admirably 
the purpose of preventing “ screen sweat.” 
It is simple to use, and its price very 
reasonable. For use, the cross-line screen 
is rubbed lightly with the preparation, 
and gently polished to give a clean 
surface, after which it will be found that 


trouble due to condensation during 
exposure will have vanished. 
E. L. Turner. 
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Working Instructions for Photogravure.—V. 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving, 


THE CARBON RESIST.—Continued. 

N printing the carbon resist a 
vacuum printing frame is required 
both for the exposure under the 

screen and under the positives. Small 
frames are exhausted by hand or foot 
pumps, but for frames larger than about 
24x18 a motor pump should be used. 
The makers issue instructions for the 
proper handling of these frames; it is 
particularly to be noticed that the frames 
must be left unclamped when not in use, 
and that the rubber beading (as well as 
that portion of the glass with which it 
comes into contact) should be occasionally 
wiped with a cloth moistened with gly- 
cerine and water (one in ten). This 
helps to keep the rubber pliable and 
removes dust. If the screens or positives 
are on thick glass it is as well to step down 
with layers of card all round to prevent 
damage to the rubber blanket. To ensure 
even pressure a sheet of thin card (Bristol 
board) should be provided to insert 
between the rubber blanket and the back 
of the tissue in printing. Neglect of this 
precaution is sometimes the cause of 
mottled resists. 

Iliuminants for Printing. 

Diffused daylight produces the best 
gradation in carbon printing, but of course, 
is not used for commercial work in this 
country. In anv case a small light 
source must be used for the screen exposure 
otherwise a mottled effect is produced. 
There is, however, no apparent reason 
why daylight should not be used for 
printing from the positives in India or 
other countries where the light is fairly 
constant. In this case an actinometer 
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must be used to judge when to stop the 
exposure. 

In reviewing the respective merits of 
artificial illuminants we must take into 
consideration, not only the length of 
exposure, and gradation produced, but 
also economy of current and radiation of 
heat by the lamp. Carbon prints suffer 
considerably in quality and become diffi- 
cult to handle if subjected to excessive 
heat. 

On the whole the most suitable type of 
illuminant is the enclosed arc lamp. It 
does not give quite such good gradation 
as the open arc type but is more economical 
to run and requires a shorter exposure. 
On a 200 volt. circuit lamps of 10 to 15 
ampères will be used. The minimum print- 
ing distance is 24 inches from the frame, 
and for large frames two lamps should be 
employed to secure even illumination. 
The lamps should be suspended, with 
counter-balance weights for raising and 
lowering. 


. 


Mercury vapour tubes have been success- 
fully used at the L.C.C. School of Photo- 
Engraving for printing from positives, 
but the renewal of tubes for large work 
would be expensive and might cause delay 
in the case of a breakdown during exposure. 
In any case this type of lamp can not be 
used for the screen exposure for the reason 
given above. With a battery of four 
21-inch tubes placed 2} inches apart at a 
distance of nine inches from the frame the 
exposure 1s about one-third that given to 
a 10 ampere enclosed arc lamp. Under 
these conditions both types of illuminant 
give very similar gradation. The advan- 
tages of mercury vapour tubes for making 


positives by the carbon process where long 
exposures are necessary are obvious. 
Screen Exposure. 

It is usual to make the screen exposure 
first. The glass side of the screen and the 
glass of the frame should be carefully 
cleaned and all dust removed by means of 
a camel hair brush, there being consider- 
able risk of breakage if dust is included 
between the glass surfaces. The face of 
the tissue should also be dusted before 
placing in position over the screen. 
After clamping the frame, set the pump 
working and keep it going during the 
whole of the exposure. If a hand or foot 
pump ts used a few strokes should be 
given from time to time during exposure. 

Where the positives are of uniform 
quality it is possible to adopt a standard 
exposure for the screen which will remain 
constant for all classes of work. The 
exposure should be such that the amount 
of light action through the clear portions 
of the screen is slightly in excess of that 
through the high-light portion of the 
positives. This may be determined by 
actual trial, or if a photometer is available 
on which the average high-light opacity 
of the positives can be measured it may 
be computed. If E is the exposure 
given for the positives and O the high- 
light opacity, then = will be the minimum 
exposure for the screen, assuming that 
the lines are quite transparent. Thus, if 
the normal exposure for the positives is 
20 minutes and the high-hght opacity is 


Type of lamp. 


Enclosed arc 200 volt. 10 amp. 


Mercury vapour tubes 24in. apart, 200 volt., 3.5 amp. 


Care should be taken in the use of 
enclosed arc lamps that the carbons are 
correctly adjusted and that the glass is 
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1.6 (or, density=log O-0.2) the screen 
exposure should be at least 12.5 minutes 
to the same light at the same distance. 
Say 15 minutes to allow a margin of 
safcty. 

Screens may be provided with a “ safe- 
edge ” of tin-foil, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. 

If screened tissue is not to be used 
immediately it should be stored in air- 
tight tins and not kept too long, otherwise 
an over exposed screen effect will result 
owing to the well known “continuing 
action.” 

Printing the Positives. 

The screened tissue is next exposed 
under the positives in a vacuum pressure 
frame. One side of the tissue should be 
first trimmed to give a clean straight edge 
and this adjusted to a line ruled (on the 
“ safe-edge ” or otherwise) parallel with 
one side of the subjects. A centre line 
at right angles to this edge should also be 
penciled on the back of the tissue. This is 
to ensure accurate positioning of the 
tissue on the cylinder. 

Every care must be taken to secure 
freedom from dust between tissue and 
positives. 

The exposure will depend upon the 
shadow density of the positives and 
should be such as to secure a very thin 
film of insoluble gelatine in the shadow 
portions of the resist. 

The following average exposures will 
serve as a guide :— 


Positive 
Exposure. 


; Screen 
Distance. : 
Exposure.. 
| 2 feet | 
9 inches | -—— 7 minutes 


15 minutes | 20 minutes 


kept quite clean. The correct distance 
between lamp and frame should also be 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Secretary— 
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London, E.C. 


Telephone: London Wall 7088. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Secreteau, Ave., London.” 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications 
for the same should be in the Sec- 
retary’s hands by first post on Monday 


morning. 
a Ø 


The First Monday in each month will 
be an open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


The Council at W ork. 


INCE our last report there has been 
held four Meetings of the Council, 
and one mecting of the Pricing 

Committee. 

During the month there have been two 
additions to the Membership of the 
Federation, in both cases they have been 
firms just commencing business as Process 
Engravers. 

Efforts are being made to get into touch 
with every new firm in the Trade, and also 
to trace any existing firms who may be 
outside. Should any member know of 
such firm the Secretary will be pleased 
to have particulars, so that they may be 
invited to join their fellow engravers. 

The Punches for the Federation Trade 
Mark have been distributed to the Mem- 
bers, who are expected to stamp every 
block sent out from their establishment 
so that they may be easily identified by 
the printer. 

It is proposed that one punch be sup- 
plied to every member free, and that any 
further quantity required be supplied at 
about cost price. Of course the value of 
such a Trade Mark must depend entirely 
upon the use made of it by the Members, 
should it be allowed to fall into desuetude 
the effect will be nullified and Printers 
will be unable to identify Federation 
Blocks from those imported from abroad 
or otherwise procured, it is therefore 
earnestly hoped that every house will 
take especial care that all the Blocks sent 
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out are properly stamped. The cumulative 
effect of this must be all to the good of the 
Federation, and it is therefore to the 
interest of every member to give earnest 
attention to so important a matter 

Special attention is still being paid to 
the question of Foreign Blocks imported 
into this country, and every effort is 
being made to trace the whole of this 
traffic. 

From all the reports to hand and from 
the information that can be gathered 
from home sources, it would appear that 
the popular reports as to the quantity 
of these blocks being imported is greatly 
exaggerated, for though there is an 
undoubted flow of such blocks into the 
country it would appear that the stream 
is nothing like so great as interested 
parties would make believe ; it is theretore 
unwise to place too much reliance upon 
the loose statements that are passed on 
to the Engravers from time to time. 

Should any Member have particular 
information On this subject it will be 
. advisable to pass it on to the Council so 
that everything that may throw light upon 
the question may be in its possession. 

The vexed question of Trade discounts 
has caused considerable discussion from 
time to time, the hne of demarkation in 
some cases being extremely difficult of 
determination, and as the Council is 
desirous of procuring all the information 
possible, the matter has been referred to 
the local Associations,so that they may 
give it careful consideration, and forward 
their views to the Council, who will then 
deal with the question in conjunction with 
the representatives of the Local Associa- 
tion, and endeavour to formulate a 
scheme that shall be fair to all concerned. 

During the month attention has had 
to be paid to an unfortunate difference 
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between a Member of the Federation 
and one of the Trade Unions. It was 
considered wise that both sides should 
be present and discuss the matter at one 
of the Council’s Mcetings, therefore such 
meeting was arranged, and the case 
fully discussed and adjudicated upon, 
and a satisfactory solution come to. 
The alterations to the Rules decided 
upon by the last Annual Meeting have 
been carefully drafted, and were submitted 
to the solicitors who have put the finishing 


‘touches to them and cre this report is 
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in the hands of our readers, the revisions 
will have been sent to the Members for 
insertion in their copy of the rules. 

The Committee in charge of the pro- 
posed unemployment scheme reported that 
the Actuaries report had been received 
and will receive careful consideration 
at their next meeting, and will then be 
reported to the Council for final considera- 
tion. prior to the General Meeting being 
called for the special purpose of discussing 
the scheme. 

A special Committee has been appointed 
to further consider the question of the 
prices of photographic work, the committee 
to consist of three members of the Council 
and three representatives of the Local 
Associations. By thismeansthe views of 
members in every part of the Trade will 
be at the disposal of the Committee. At 
present there seems to be very great 
difficulty in arranging a satisfactory 
basis on account of the different circum- 
stances surrounding the trade in various 
parts of the County. As soon as the 
Committee has reported and the Council 
has considered their report, the prices and 
particulars will be sent out by the Secre- 
tary. 

The resolution of the Annual Mecting 
upon the matter of Advertising has called 
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for very careful consideration and has The question of the relation of News- 
been referred to a special committee to paper Offices who have Process Depart- 


be dealt with. 

All the returns received will be placed 
before this Committee and will be carefully 
analysed, and the recommendations made 
will be further considered by the Council, 
which will adjudicate upon the whole 
question. 

As there seems to be some doubt in the 
minds of some members as to when the 
rules become operative, it may be as 
well to point out that they became effec- 
tive immediately after they were passed 
at the Annual Meeting, all that remains 
for the Council to do is to apply the 
rule in the best manner possible so that 
the interests of every member of the 
Federation shall be properly safeguarded. 


A committee has been appointed to 
consider what propaganda work can be 
undertaken by the Federation in order 
to make known its aims and objects, 
and to spread the knowledge of the work 
undertaken by it for the benefit of the 
Trade. 


It is felt that there is great scope for 
such propaganda work and that by 
judicious publication, information may be 
given that will put the work of the 
Federation before the public in so favour- 
able a light that benefit may accrue to all 
concerned, and, if the use of Illustrations 
to a much greater extent than at present 
can be promoted, something may be done 
toward securing a more popular price in 
the future. 


Of course one means of securing the 
desired object may be through the adver- 
tising pages of the Trade Journals, and 
the publicity occasioned by the Printing 
and Allied Trade Exhibition was made 
full use of for that purpose. 


ments to the Federation is receiving very 
careful attention, and it is hoped that in 
the near future such mutually agreeable 
working arrangements may be made as 
shall be thoroughly satisfactory to all 
parties. 


The Council paid a visit to the Caxton 
Convalescent Home at Limpsfield in 
order to view the progress of the work 
and the arrangements for the completion 
of the Process Engravers Memorial. 


Photographs of various memorials execu- 
ted by Mr. Max Gill have been examined, 
and further inspection of the position for 
the Memorial is to be made before the 
final decision is made. 


When the work is completed, announce- 
ment will be made, and a day fixed for 
the unveiling, and it is hoped that a 
goodly company of Process Engravers 
will be present at the ceremony, and be 
led to take a great interest in the work of 
the Home. 

In an early issue we hope to give views 
of the building shewing the new wing, 
views of the Process Engravers’ section, 
also views of the surrounding country. 

Application was made by one firm in 
the Federation for permission to cut 
prices upon a given order that was 
promised them if they could give a 
discount beyond those allowed by the 
Rules. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it was not in the power of the 
Council to give such permission ; its duties 
are to carry out the rules and regulations 
laid down by the General Meetings of the 
members, consequently it is impossible 
for them to give permission to any member 
to do anything contrary thereto. 
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Photography needs Sympathetic Craftsman- 


ship. 
By Clarence L. White. 


O more fittingassociation for exhibit- 
ing photography can be suggested 
than with printing, process-print- 

ing, advertising and posters. Photography 
is the initial move and the essential 
element in the development of many of 
the processes represented in this exhibition 
and has been successfully used for cover 
designs, posters and illustrations. 

As an art, the practice of photography 
has yielded such beautiful results in the 
hands of its masters that exhibitions of 
the work of photographers have become 
important events in the world of art. 
Its employment is absolutely necessary 
for the reproduction of works of art such 
as paintings and sculpture and for designs ; 
while for the purposes of education in 
schools and colleges through stereopticon 
and cinematograph, it is of invaluable 
service to the teacher. 

The illustrated daily newspapers, perio- 
dicals and books are made possible through 
the combination of photography and 
printing. In portraiture, photography 
stands quite alone in giving the public a 
familiar idea of public and private 
individuals. 

The photograph should be studied for 
its individual quality, as the photographer 
has a bewildering array of printing 
processes from which to choose in the 
interpretation of his negative, there being 
no particular process best adapted to all 
negatives. Therefore, let the plate en- 
graver study the photographs together 
with the various processes and their 
effects. Let the photographer also study 


the reproductive processes and the various 
results obtained with different screens, 
inks and papers. Through such a pro- 
cedure there can be climinated the inde- 
pendent results which are now obtained 
and in their stead a closer relationship 
and understanding established between 
the artist, the plate engraver, and the 
public in general. 

In a recently published interview with 
George D. Antippa, of Athens, Grecce, 
while in London, he said: “ Let me say 
to you business men that one thing you 
must give attention to, if you would be 
successful in our part of the world, is to 
provide samples and provide profusely 
illustrated catalogues. Pictures, pictures, 
pictures—you must provide them.” 

If this job is to be done effectively it 
depends upon photographers, plate en- 
gravers and printers. 


Can Trichromatic 


Inks be Standardised ? 


By W. Ilston Cox. 


HE question is often being asked : 
T Is it possible to use one set of 
trichromatic inks for all subjects ? 

I am well aware that some experienced 
three-colour printers execute their whole 
output with one shade of each colour, but 
I think a majority of the process engravers 
will be in agreement with me when I say 
that it is not at present practicable to do 
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Justice to all subjects and all classes of 
work with a single series of inks. 

The reasons are various, but the most 
important is that concerning brilliancy 
and permanency. — 

Some years ago, Messrs. Wratten & 
Wainwright suggested a series to agree 
with their Standard Colour Filters and 
these three shades are to-day in use for 
book illustrations and other unexposed 
work, being known to some users as the 
“ Ideal ” Trichromatic Inks. Their great 
drawback is that up to the present it 
has not been found possible to make the 
necessary pigments with really fast 
dyes. 

As a result, the demand is limited and 
the great mass of printing which has to 
withstand exposure to light has to be 
executed in a set of colours which are 
fast, but less brilliant. This is probably 
known to most printers, but that it is not 
generally known, is evidenced by the 
fact that almost every day printing ink 
makers receive fugitive patterns with the 
request that they shall be matched in 
permanent colours. 


It might be thought that with these 
two sets of three-colour inks every print- 
ing requirement could be met. This, 
however, is not so, as a large proportion 
of commercial printing is required to have 
a temporary fastness and a maximum 
degree of brilliancy. This feature is 
perhaps best illustrated by reference to 
the reproduction of coloured articles 
that are offered for sale. 


To employ a permanent madder lake 
in illustrating a “ Creation ” in which a 
dazzling red was the predominant hue 
would mean handicapping business and 
condemning the photochromic process. 
To use a brilliant, but fugitive, blue-shade 


geranium would be equally fatal, so that 
a compromise in the shape of a blend of 
cosine and alizarine must be adopted. 


In this way the general effect of the 
red will always be present and a degree 
of brilliancy is assured for a limited period. 


Similar adjustments are needed in the 
case of the blue and to a lesser extent 
with the yellow, bearing in mind the 
necessity of preserving the “ balance ”’ 
of the combined colours when a variation 
of any one of them is contemplated. 


—I*vom “ Penyose’s Annual.” 


A New Light. 


According to the Daily Express the 
discovery of a remarkable new light 
which, it is claimed, on the darkest nights 
will flood our thoroughfares with “ day- 
light’ of hitherto undreamt-of intensity, 
has been made by Mr. H. Stringer, a 
photographer, who lives in one of the 
home counties. Patent rights are now 
being sought by Mr. Stringer, and until 
they are obtained full details of the 
discovery cannot be given. “ My new 
light is, to a certain extent, a develop- 
ment of the illuminants now in use, and 
can be easily installed by electric and 
gas supply companies,” said Mr. Stringer 
to a Daily Express representative. ‘ The 
light is intensified and natural—more 
like daylight than any other light known. 
It will cost no more than electric light 
does at the present time, and will, at 
first, be shed from glass bulbs of similar 
type to those at present in use.” 
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Posed Photographs : 


Charles W. Fricke, LL.M. 
TT: use of photography in the deci- 


sion of issues before our courts is, 
though too infrequent, neither new 
or novel. Views of the scene of an 
accident or crime, pictures of objects which 
cannot conveniently or practicably be 
brought into court, and photographs 
depicting a present condition which cannot 
be preserved until the date of trial, are 
the more common uses to which photo- 
graphy has been put to assist a judge or a 
jury. The furnishing of evidence is, 
however, but one of the uses to which 
photographs are especially well adapted. 
In a fairly large percentage of lawsuits 
it becomes necessary not merely to 
describe the scene of an occurrence but 
also to locate upon that scene the relative 
positions of the actors and surrounding 
physical objects as they were at the time 
of the principal action, and their relative 
positions both preceding and following 
the main event. If, for example, the 
case be one involving a collision between 
two automobiles, it may be of the utmost 
importance that the court or jury be 
able to visualize the positions of the 
machines from the time they approached 
one another up to the time when both 
came to a dead stop. In a murder case 
it may be decisive to be able to demon- 
strate to the jury the exact positions and 
attitudes of the actors and the positions 
of other objects before, at the time of, and 
immediately after the infliction of the 
fatalinjury. These facts are now common- 
ly proven by the testimony of eyewitnesses 
describing orally to the best of their 
ability what they recall having seen. 
Assuming that an eyewitness has both 
good power of observation and an excellent 
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Their Use in Court. 


memory (a combination rarely found in a 
witness), it does not follow that such 
witness can describe in court just what he 
saw so that his testimony will present to 
the triers of fact a fairly accurate picture 
of the occurrence. The power of descrip- 
tion in each of us is limited, as is also the 
ability to tell all that we remember. It is 
evident that we cannot describe so simple 
an object as a shoe with a fidelity which 
can hope to compete with a photograph 
of that object, and, as the object of our 
vision becomes more and more complex, 
it becomes more and more difficult to 
describe it by the medium of language. 

An artist might be able to draw or 
paint a picture of what he has seen to 
illustrate his testimony. Witnesses, how- 
ever, rarely possess such artistic ability. 
Photography solves the question to a great 
extent. It permits those who cannot draw 
to present a picture of what they have 
seen. 

It will be urged at this point, that 
witnesses with cameras focussed on the 
scene of a crime or accident are extremely 
scarce. True; and here enters the use of 
photography to supply the lack of talent 
in the witness to reproduce what he has 
seen with brush or pencil. The witness 
can with remarkable accuracy reproduce 
and arrange at the scene of a murder, for 
example, the relative positions of the 
people present and the surrounding physi- 
cal objects at the moment the shot was 
fired. Persons may be posed in the very 
positions they occupied just as the shot 
was fired, the tables, chairs and other 
objects having been placed as they were 
at that moment. When arranging such a 
scene, also, the witness will supply many 
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of those details which he would overlook 
in a mere verbal description on the 
witness’ stand. This scene, so photo- 
graphed, will illustrate more clearly than 
any verbal description just what the 
witness saw ; it is to the testimony of the 
witness what the lantern slide is to the 
lecturer. The posed photograph, so evi- 
dently of value, has been used in court to 
only a most limited extent but, when used, 
has been used with telling effect. 

Can such photographs be used in court ? 
They can be and have been, and their use 
has been sanctioned and approved by 
appellate tribunals, not as evidence of 
what actually did occur but as illustrative 
of the testimony of the witnesses identify- 
ing them. The logic and legal reason 
which permits a witness to draw a plan 
or picture upon the blackboard to illus- 
trate his testimony, or to prepare a model 
and use it to demonstrate a fact or 
condition, permits the use of posed photo- 
graphs. That posed photographs have 
been so seldom used is due, not to their 
Jack of rea] practical value or the legality 
of their employment, but because their 
value, practicability and the proper man- 
ner of using them is not as generally 
known and appreciated among lawyers as 
it should be. Friend wife did not use an 
electric motor to drive the family sewing 
machine until motors appeared upon the 
market advertised for such a purpose, 
years and years after electric motors 
perfectly suited for the purpose were easily 
obtainable. The legal profession gener- 
ally will avail itself more and more of the 
photographer’s services when it is learned 
to how great an advantage the camera may 
be employed. We may yet have added 
to our list of experts, whose services are 
commonly employed in the courts, the 
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Wet and Dry Colour 
Filters. 


By E. R. Grills. 


OR use in colour block-making the 
principal types of colour filters, 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds 

t.e., liquid and dry. 

There are many who still adhere tena- 
ciously to the view that a liquid colour 
filter has many advantages over a dry 
filter ; but when the reasons are carefully 
analysed they are usually found to resolve 
themselves into either 
(1) A favourable prejudice based upon a 

mistaken idea of what is required for 

commercial use, or > 

(2) Because it gives an opportunity to 
alter the colour of the filter by 
employing solutions in varying states 
of concentration or dilution. 

Relative to liquid filters under (1). 
Many workers prefer to employ a single 
glass cell which can be cleaned and chang- 
ed successively from one colour to another, 
and it is sometimes argued that by 
employing one cell for the whole set of 
colour negatives registration of the blocks 
is assured. Further, it is often claimed 
that a liquid filter is more highly trans- 
parent than a dry filter; thus shortening 
the exposure. It is, however, a contro- 
versial matter ; and even if it were really 
so, the difference in exposure would be 
so small as to be of no real importance 
when it is considered that a great deal of 
time is used in changing from one colour 
to another. 

The best and most accurate type of 
liquid filter is a cell composed of two 
parallel sided optically worked circular 
glass plates, separated by a glass ring of 


about 10 millimetres section (also parallel 
sided). The ring is usually of ground- 
glass, the sides of which are smeared with 
a trace of vaseline, thus giving a water- 
proof joint between the three components 
when the plates are in contact. Often 
a couple of holes are drilled in the glass 
ring to admit of filling, emptying and 
rinsing without the necessity of taking 
the whole cell down for changing the 
colour. A suitable screw metal cell 
holder fits over the whole, enabling the 
glass portion to be screwed firmly to- 
gether when in use and a suitable clamp 
or thread is fitted to hold the complete 
unit on the lens hood. The position of 
such a cell when in use is usually confined 
to a place in front of the lens itself. 


Another form of tank in favour by- 


some is one constructed of plate or opti- 
cally-worked glass fused to a glass 
separating piece. In some modifications 
of this type the glass sides are not fused 
to the separating piece, but Yemented 
with gutta percha or a similar kind of 
substance. 

These last have the marked disadvan- 
tage of tending to leak, whilst the fused 
kind usually manifest decided astigma- 
tism which it is exceedingly difficult to 
avoid by reason of the fusing operation 
causing a warping of the glass plates. 
These filter cells are usually rectangular 
in shape and are of 5 or 10 millimetre 
section inside. They are employed verti- 
cally in a suitable holder or box in a 
position either before or behind the lens, 
according to choice. 

To avoid the trouble of changing from 
one colour to another with the consequent 
waste of time, some workers employ a 
cell for each colour; but by so doing a 
great danger arises, as it is very difficult 
to ensure that several tanks shall all be 
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identical with one another both as regards 
thickness and optical properties. 

Regarding the advocacy of the liquid 
filter because it gives an opportunity of 
easily modifying the colour by dilution, 
etc., this procedure for three-colour block 
work is an altogether bad practice: and 
it cannot be too strongly condemned. 

Many workers alter the colour strength 
of the filters when copying light-coloured 
pastel drawings, fleecy water-colours, etc., 
but they are really losing far more than 
they gain as it means that they have to 
spend far more labour in fine etching and 
finishing the blocks—since they are work- 
ing haphazard and not on colour measure- 
ment. 

A colour filter should have a constant 
absorptive value and be adjusted to the 
particular panchromatic plate employed. 

This condition of constant absorptive 
value is not easily maintained in the case 
of wet filters, because many disturbing 
factors enter into their preparation and 
use. The colouring matters employed 
are for the greater part dye solutions, and 
these dyes should advisably be water 
soluble. It so happens that the most 
suitable dyes to give correct absorption 
are not all water soluble, although they 
can be employed in the manufacture of a 
dry filter because a solution of gelatine 
promotes solubility of certain suitable 
dyes. This applies for example in the 
case of the blue filter, where the dye Vic- 
toria Blue is employed. 

Certain other dyes require the addition 
of ammonia to promote solubility, and 
since this substance is volatile it follows 
that the dye sometimes gets partially 
precipitated after a little use, with a conse- 
quent change in the working properties 
of the filter referred to. 

Again it is frequently necessary to mix 
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two or more dyes in varying proportions 
to obtain a suitable absorption, when by 
reason of their different base derivatives 
it often causes decomposition or precipita- 
tion of the dyes. To mention an example: 
—Auramine yellow and methylene blue 
mixed together to form a green. The 
auramine soon throws down, leaving a 
pale blue solution. 

Then again the methylene blue itself 
is extremely fugitive and soon fades 
under the action of light. Other dyes 
have their characteristic drawbacks in 
somewhat similar ways, but a mixture of 
suitable dyes which would rapidly decom- 
pose in a wet filter would not do so when 
incorporated with gelatine and rapidly 
dried off. 

This brings us to the subject of dry 
filters. At the present time there is a 
large growing tendency in favour of dry 
colour filters. A deal of patient investi- 
gation work was necessary in the early 
days of their introduction, as it was found 
that astigmatism accompanied their use. 
This was ascertained to be due to the 
system of manufacture in the fact that 
dyed gelatine was coated on each of a pair 
of optically worked glasses, and when the 
gelatine was thoroughly dry, the two were 
cemented together with a special Canada 
Balsam. What happened was this, that 
the gelatine in drying exerted a contract- 
ing strain on the glasses, throwing them 
out of truth—causing astigmatism. Now- 
a-days the dyed film is prepared on other 
glass, then stripped off and afterwards 
sealed between optically worked glass, 
using Canada Balsam for the purpose. 
The filters prepared in this way answer 
all that is required of them and are very 
stable to light. It is, of course, very 
necessary that very good glass be employ- 
ed, and it should be very carefully worked 
to ensure good plane surfaces, and also 


that the faces are quite parallel to one 
another. 

Another important matter is that cach 
finished filter should be of a similar 
thickness to the others comprising the 
set; a difference of thickness of one 
“thousandth ” of an inch between any 
two of the set should not be exceeded. 
When a filter set of extreme accuracy of 
pairing, etc., is desired, the cost of the 
same rises considerably, but for practical 
purposes it is not necessary, for a set in 
ordinary optical flats will practically do 
all that is required. Sometimes a set 
made from carefully selected white patent 
plate-glass will answer almost equally as 
well and, of course, is far less costly. 

The ease with which dry colour filters 
can be used for accurate and rapid work 
is brought to the reader’s notice in the 
accompanying illustration, showing a 
special rotating colour filter holder which 
can be fitted either on the front or the 
inside of the camera. It 1s made by 
Messrs. A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd. The 
adjoining photograph of the spectrum 
shows the ideal overlapping corresponding 
to each of the three filters. The filters 
employed are those made by Messrs. A. W. 


Penrose & Co., Ltd. The other spectrum 


photograph shows the corresponding trans- 

mission of a set of filters of continental 

origin which are entirely incorrect. 
From “ Penrose's Annual.” 


Continued from Page 78. 


expert in legal photography, but, like all 
the other experts, it is up to him first to 
call attention to the fact that he is and can 
be of real practical value to the trial 
lawyer and that photography provides a 
medium for demonstration superior to 
the testimony of witnesses. 
American Photography. 
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IMPERIAL PROCESS PLATESI | 


PROCESS. Sparkling negatives ; 
absolute opacity if needed, 
without blocking fine lines. 
For maps, drawings and 
similar work. 


“N.F” PROCESS. “Non-Filter” 
and Process plates combined. 
Most useful for subjects con- 
taining numerous yellow and 
green tones. Fine grain, 
clean, bright negatives. 


“PANCHRO” PROCESS. Sensi- 


tive to all colours; ample The IMPERIAL DRY 


density and _ perfect dot 


formation. PLATE CO., LTD., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


Made Perfectly by 


SIX PENCE NET; Pos! free 8d. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, @@., Colonies and abroad Be. 


` 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 


b Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd/, Wellington, 
eS S 


Wratten Plates 


for Process Work 


Wratten Process Plates give extreme density, and their 
grain is so fine that irradiation, or the spreading of light in the 
film, has been reduced to the minimum. They give perfectly 
solid, sharp-edged dots with bright clear spaces between. 


Wratten Process Panchromatic Plates give the same 
quality of dot as the Process Plates, and in addition give the 
correct values of all the colours in nature. 


Wratten Panchromatic Plates are sensitive to all colours; 
they have a very high speed, are clean working, and are not 
lable to fog—in fact, they are so clean, and give such solid dots, 
that many workers use them as process plates. 


Write for Descriptive List of Wratten Plates, 
Filters, Safelights and other specialties. 


Kodak Ltd. (Wratten onI Kingsmdy, London, W.C. 2. 


: IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
J 0 H N S 0 N’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
PROCESS METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C REMI C ALS ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals ¢ For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
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QUICK SERVICE 
LONG SERVICE 
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LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
i TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out. 
All practical workers recog- 
nise it as an immense im- 
provement. 


THE LEVY 
CIRCULAR SCREEN 


for Colour Work is now fitted 
with Aluminium Rim, without Showing the Re- 


extra cost. cessed Aluminium 


PHOTOGRAVURE Frame fitted to all 
SCREENS 


GRIFFIN’S 


` Zinc and Copper Plates, 


= Chemicals, 
Photographic Supplies, 


__—s AND ALL OTHER 
NEBDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
Specially Invited. 


Screens without 
extra charge. 
Special rulings in four different 
styles to suit various processes 


Shou Cane JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., Phone: Gerrard 2621. Wires : ‘Gramme, London.’ 


109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.G. J 


Barnet Plates 


PROCESS AND 
PROCESS ORTHO 


Fine & Even Grain 
High Density 

Steep Gradation 
Freedom from Scatter 


Barnet Process Plates 
are a great advance 
on anything yet made 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET. 
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By W. T. Wilkinson. 


HE various commercial Collodions 

T are fairly satisfactory to most 

operators, but there are occasions 

when they quite fail to yield the class of 
negative required. 

Home made Collodion can always be 
compounded to suit each and every kind 
of work, and that at a much less cost. 

All the outstanding operators of my 
acquaintance make their own collodion, 
and all of them state that doing so re- 
lieves them from any worrics, and much 
anxiety ; when making negatives they can 
always rely upon it, and are able to con- 
centrate upon getting the result called for. 

Collodion is quite as easily compounded 
as an iron developer, it has a few more 
ingredients, but that is all, except one, 

iz., forethought. Most of the solutions 
used in negative making can be com- 
pounded, and used within a few minutes, 
but Collodion must be made up for at 
least a month before use, and this is the 
one reason why so many operators deny 
themselves the luxury of a Collodion that 
fills their desires perfectly. 

Collodion is a solution of guncotton 
(Pyroxyline) in Ether and alcohol. The 
cotton contains insoluble silicaceous mat- 
ter—this matter is so fine that it cannot 
be filtered out, and can only be got rid 
of by subsidence, and as the collodion is 


viscous, this subsidence is rather a slow 


. operation, transforming the collodion from 


a muddy looking solution to onc of trans- 
parent brightness. 

Reliable cotton is obtainable from 
Johnsons, that designated “ High tem- 
perature Cotton ” is the best, Methylated 
Ether, S.G. .720 or .725, and Industrial 
Spirit from the plain Collodion. 

The best Iodides and Bromides are 
those of Zinc. and Cadmium ; for collo- 
dion that will keep in good condition 
without alteration for two or three months 
the Ammonium: Halsgeus comes next 
so far as density of image is concerned, 
but they are soon decomposed, consc- 
quently, the Collodion goes bad very 
rapidly. Various Chlorides may be sub- 
stituted for a Bromide in Collodion, in- 
tended for Process negatives, Calcium 
Chloride is especially useful when plates 
are desired, which must remain moist for 
an hour or so as is the case when making 
negatives on Step and Repeat apparatus, 
with perhaps 250 or more successive ex- 
posures. With a Collodion made up with 
Cadmium and Calcium Chloride the film 
may be as much as an hour and a half be- 
tween leaving the bath and development, 
without showing any signs of drying. 

Potassium Iodide should be avoided 
both in the Collodion and in the bath, 
its presence being a fruitful cause of 
pinholes and other troubles only met 
with when Potassium Iodide is used. 
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Gun Cotton, is rather erratic, some 
samples giving a much thicker solution 
with the same weight than others, but 
Johnson’s High Temperature Pyroxyline 
is fairly reliable, within the proportions 
given below, i.e., from 6 to 9 grains per 
ounce of mixed solvents, and that is more 
than can be said of some other cottons I 
have used. I am now using up a supply 
which requires, at least, 15 grains of 
cotton per ounce of mixed solvents, other- 
wise no complaint can be made against it. 

In mixing Collodion, first of all dis- 
solve the salts in the spirit, then, add 
the Cotton, allow this to be well saturated, 
then add the Ether, and shake up until 
the cotton is dissolved, then stand away 
in a cool place until the solution is quite 
clear and bright. Decant carefully from 
the flocculent deposit, and add sufficient 
of a 10 per cent. solution of Iodine, in 
spirit, to color the collodion a darkish red. 

The following Formulae will yicld first 
class Collodion, with full sensitiveness, and 
final density :— 


No. 1. 

Cadmium Iodide _......... 240 grains 
Zinc Bromide — ...........66:- 60 grains 
Industrial Spirit ............ 40 ounces 
Johnson’s H.T. Pyroxyline 480 grains 
Ener 3420) iaa 40 ounces 
No. 2: 

Zinc Iodide ke ee cece eee 240 grains 
Stromian Chloride ......... 90 grains 
Industrial Spirit ............ 40 ounces 
Johnson’s H. T. Pyrox.... 480 grains 
Ether .720 or .725............ 40 ounces 
No. 3: 

Cadmium Iodide ............ 240 grains 
Calcium Chloride ............ 120 grains 
Industrial Spirit ............ 40 ounces 
Johnson, H. T. Pyroxyline 480 grams 
PENCE: sose 40 ounces 


The Silver Bath should be a 40 grain 
per ounce Solution. 


Annuatre Desechaler 


1921. 


HIS Directory relating to the 

French Printing Trade was founded 

in 1895, and without doubt will be 
exceedingly valuable to every Firm in 
this country that has relations with French 
Printers, for it is a veritable guide to the 
buyer or seller dealing with Printers in 
that country. 

It is a bulky demy 8vo. volume about 
2 inches thick and is carefully divided 
into sections for easy reference. 

Section 1 deals with detailed particulars 
of Postal Rates, Telephone, Telegraphs, 
Commercial Stamps, a list of French 
Authors with the titles of their books 
shewn in connection with their names, 
lists of Technical and Trade papers and 
of Printing Trade Associations, both of 
the Employers and Employees. 

Section 2 occupies 21 pages dealing 
with the Taxation in relation to business. 

Section 3, by Mr. A. Labonde, is 
devoted to the question of costing and 
gives diagrams shewing the method of 
ascertaining costs. 

Section 4 deals with French Law in 
relation to the Printing Trade, the 
position of the Printer, the law of Copy- 
right, the rights of Art and Literature 
and gives specimens of Printers’ Marks 
and deals with the ordering of Blocks, 
Trade Marks, Newspapers, etc., etc. 

Section 5 is devoted to the position of 
the Employer in relation to the Employees 
and the Industrial Councils, etc., etc. 

Then follow various Directories em- 
bracing practically every class of person 
connected in any way with printing, 
especially those who deal in Printers’ 
and Stationers supplies, etc., etc. 

The price of the book is only 15 francs. 
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Wet Collodion Photography TX. —Sensitizing 


Continued. 
By W. J. Smith and E. L. Turner. 


All benches, etc., where any silver solu- 
tion is likely to fall, should be covered 
with blotting paper which will absorb it, 
and when sufficient blotting paper has 
accumulated it should be burnt, or sent 
in bulk, and the ashes collected and sent 
to an assayer who will recover the silver, 
and remit value of same less a small 
amount for recovery. After a bath has 
been in use for some time it becomes 
contaminated with spirit, and impurities, 

and saturated with silver iodide. There 
are various methods of ridding the silver 
bath of impurities, the best way is to 
“Sun the bath ”—to expose it to bright 
sunlight. Before sunning, the acid state 
of the bath is neutralized by adding to 
verw pint of solution about } oz. of 
Bicarbonate or Carbonate of Soda, the 
bart in being well shaken after this addition, 
and t hhen placed in the daylight for two or 
three days; at the end of this time it is 
aref ually filtered, then tested for strength 
wth an argentometer (which reading 
annot always be relied upon, see note 
hter) and made up to strength with fresh 
sver nitrate. A contaminated bath, 
mes fog, streaks, etc., can some- 
1 S be quickly restored by the addition 
of te, of a 4% solution of Permanganate 
jinik Stash to every pint of bath. The 
han Colour on addition to the bath will 
disa &€ to a brown which will eventually 
be p Pear. After this addition it should 
detec ed and made up to strength. The 
ea eet shown by a contaminated bath 
ie & 1n the film, not on the surface which 
8€nerally caused by using either an 
npe collodion, a new silver bath, warm 
"VCloper, or hot weather. If from 


unripe collodjion the addition of a few 
drops of a 5% solution of iodine dissolved 
in industrial alcohol may help matters. 
If from a new bath, the addition ofa few 
drops of an 10% solution of pure Nitric 
Acid will cure the trouble. If arising 
from hot weather, add more acetic acid 
to the developer. After a number of 
plates have been sensitized in the bath it 
may become saturated with an excess of 
silver iodide, the silver nitrate in the 
bath is not strong enough to keep the 
iodide in solution, in which case the film 
becomes covered with innumerable pin- 
holes. The reason why these pinholes 
are formed is, that particles of silver todide 
settle over the sensitized film like fine 
dust, thus preventing the light acting 
on the film. A saturated bath has 
generally a milky appearance, if silver- 
nitrate is added until the milky appcar- 
ance disappears, the trouble will be tem- 
porarily eliminated, but the only real 
remedy is to dilute the bath with equal 
quantities of distilled water and carefully 
filter, and then put aside to sun for a few 
days, at the end of which time the bath 
is again filtered and made up to strength 
and put in use again. A remedy recom- 
mended for the prevention of pinholes is 
the addition to the bath of 2 grains of 
Baryta Nitrate to every 20 ozs. of solution. 
When a bath becomes saturated with 
spirit, which can be detected by the sense 
of smell and by streaks running vertically 
and other markings showing on the plate, 
the remedy is to boil it down in an evapor- 
ating dish placed on a sand bath 
heated by a gas ring or fire. When all 
the water has almost evaporated it is 
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allowed to cool and then the original bulk 
of the bath made up with fresh water, 
and silver nitrate added until it registers 
40 grains to the ounce; the addition of a 
few drops of Nitric Acid, and then filtering, 
will generally restore it to a new condition. 

In practice one bath should be in use, 
another be ready for action, and a third 
under treatment. It is economy to keep 
the bath up to strength by the addition 
of a small quantity of silver nitrate cach 
day. It must be noted that fumes from 
Ammonia, Sodium and Ammonia Sul- 
phide, fresh paint, etc., will give fog in 
the film. There are two methods of 
testing the amount of silver nitrate 
contained in the bath. First by the 
argentometer Fig. 7. The argentometer 
is a stem of glass containing a printed 


C oen 
Figure 7. 
scałe, with a float weighted down with 
small shot. The method of using the 
argentometer is to place a quantity of 
the bath solution in a glass jar of small 
diameter, and then to lower the argento- 
meter into the solution when it will float ; 
the figure on the scale just showing above 
the surface of the solution denotes 
the grains of silver nitrate contained in 
every oz. of water. The test answers 
when the bath is comparatively new, but 
after a time it becomes contaminated with 
other nitrates, etc., which are formed, and 
so giving a reading in excess of the 
strength registered. The exact amount 
of silver nitrate present in the bath 
can be determined by what is known 
as Titration and is the only accurate 


method. The principles underlying 
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‘Titration ” are those of chemical com- 
bination—a given amount of one chemical 
combining with a certain amount of 
another to form a third. In this case 


under consideration, a determined quan- 


tity of the bath solution, in which the 
silver nitrate is uncertain and is required 
to be known, is combined with a standard 
solution of sodium chloride of known 
strength. A measured quantity of the 
salt solution is placed in a burette Fig. 8 
and allowed to flow into a known quantity 


a: 


Figure 8. 


of bath solution, which is contained in a 
beaker, and coloured with a solution 
known as an Indicator. On dropping 
the salt solution into the silver nitrate 
sitver chloride 1s formed. Immediately 
the silver chloride discharges the colour 
of the Indicator, the flow of salt solution 
is stopped and the amount run in noted. 
It is then a simple calculation to determine 
the amount of silver in the unknown bath 
solution. 
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MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


The Council at Work. 


URING the month the Council has 
met every Monday except Whit 
Monday, and there has also been a 

meeting of the Photographic and Prices 
Sub-Committee, the Advertising Sub- 
Committee, and three meetings of the 
Correspondence Sub-Committee. Every 
meeting of the Council has been of a very 
lengthy nature, for the amount of work 
that accumulates between one mecting 
and another takes all the time at the 
disposal of the Members, and even then 
not infrequently some items on the agenda 
have to be deferred to a further meeting. 

In order to deal with the correspondence 
successfully, it has been found necessary 
to appoint a Correspondence Committee, 
whose duty is to examine the whole of the 
correspondence and report to the Council. 
This Committee meets prior to each of 
the Council Meetings and has done much 
excellent work, and has saved the full 
Council a great deal of valuable time. 

The matters brought before the Photo- 
graphic and Prices Committees gave rise 
to very considerable discussion. The 
effort to harmonise the conflicting interests 
on the subject proved a very difficult one, 
on account of the varying conditions in 
different parts of the country, which it 
had sought to bring to a common focus 
and so secure uniformity in the method 
of charging for this class of work. 

The matter was looked at from practi- 
cally every point of view, and, in due 
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course, a schedule was evolved which the 
Committee felt was reasonably sound, and 
which it was felt could be recommended 
to the Council for discussion with a view 
to its being adopted as the standard for 
the Trade. 

This report has now gone before the 
Council, which will give it very careful 
consideration and test it in every way, 
and, when convinced that this schedule, 
or some modification of it, is the best 
that can be produced, will proceed to 
submit it to the Members of the Federation 
for confirmation or otherwise. 

The Trade is under a great obligation to 
members of the Photographic Prices 
Committee, some of whom came from 
long distances, every Local Association 
being represented as it was considered 
advisable that every part of the country 
should be represented. 

It will be remembered that, at the 
Annual Meeting of 1920, Mr. Eade’s 
scheme of measuring Process Blocks was 
adopted, together with the ready reckoner 
he had prepared for the use of the in- 
voice clerks. 

After very considerable trouble and 
enquiry in various parts of the country, 
the Council has at length succeeded in 
finding a firm who can produce a sub- 
stance upon which the tables can be 
successfully engraved and supplied at a 
reasonable price. 

The Council has therefore given orders 
to proceed with the work, and when these 
tables of measurement, produced upon a 
strong transparent substance, are ready, 
they will be offered to the Trade at the 
lowest price possible. 

It is claimed by Mr. Eade that by the 
use of this method of measuring blocks 
the work of the invoice clerk will be 
greatly facilitated and, what is perhaps 


of far more consequence, greater accuracy 
will be secured, the measurements being 
recorded upon the face of the transparent 
table laid upon the block or proof. 

The other portion of the scheme, viz., 
the ready-reckoner, has not been pro- 
ceeded with, it being felt that the altera- 
tions in price which have taken place 
at frequent intervals would of necessity 
minimise the value of such a publication ; 
its production has therefore been deferred 
until prices get more firmly established. 

The question of the proposed agreement 
between the Federation and the News- 
paper Society has been before the Council 
at each meeting, but so far no progress 
has been made as the Newspaper Society 
has not yet settled upon their represen- 
tatives. As soonas this preliminary is 
decided the meeting will be held and the 
matter fully discussed. 

The question of advertising in Trade 
papers which was remitted from the 
Annual Meeting for the Council to formu- 
late a scheme in accordance with the terms 
of the resolutions passed at that mecting, 
was referred to a sub-committee for 
thorough consideration and report to the 
Council. 

That the subject was a very difficult 
one must be patent to everybody, as it is 
essential that in any scheme that may be 
adopted complete fairness must be secured, 
otherwise there might be in some 
directions a feeling that too much stress 
had been laid upon some features where 
others had been overlooked. 

The Committee which has the matter 
in hand may be depended upon to do 
everything possible in order to bring about 
a decision that shall be felt by all to be 
for the best interest of the Trade; as soon 
as their report has been fully and carefully 
discussed, the result will be made known 
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to the members, in all probability this 
will be the case before this report 
reaches our readers. 

In one or two directions the question 
has been raised as to when the resolutions 
passed by the Annual Meeting became 
operative, but there can be only one 
answer to this, which is, that as soon as 
they had been passed by the meeting 
they became the rules of the Federation, 
inasmuch as they had been proposed and 
passed in strict conformity with the 
requirements of the Act of Parliament 
governing these matters. 

During the month two new Firms have 
applied for Membership and have been 
admitted into the Federation. 


The design for the Tablet to be placed 
in the Process Engravers’ War Memorial 
Ward at the Limpsfield Convalescent 
Home was submitted and met with 
general approval. 

It is perhaps totally unlike the ordinary 
War Memorial, inasmuch as it was felt 
unwise to have anything in a Convalescent 
Ward that might depress those tempor- 
arily staying there, consequently the 
designer has aimed at making it both 
ornamental and interesting, and from the 
sketch submitted there is no doubt that 
he will succeed in producing a tablet of 
genuine artistic merit. 

The Council has been approached by 
those who are pressing forward the 
scheme for a National Central Printing 
School in which Technical instruction in 
every branch of the Graphic Arts will 
be given. 

It is proposed that this National 
scheme should incorporate all that is 
best in the Printing World, and should be 
thoroughly equipped so that it shall be 
practically a Printers’ University. 
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The promoters claim that as Process 
Engraving is essential to all successful 
publication work and is included in the 
Graphic Arts group, that, therefore, they 
should be fully represented in the scheme. 


The Council appointed the President 
of the Federation to be its representative 
on the Committee which is dealing with 
the matter, and he will report from time 
to time what has taken place in furtherance 
of the scheme. 

The Unemployment Scheme which has 
been before the Trade for many months 
has moved a step further, and the report 
of the Actuaries who have been appointed 
to consider it has been received. 


The Committee dealing with the subject 
will meet and thoroughly discuss it, and 
then report to the Council with their 
recommendation. 


As arranged, after the matter has been 
efficiently threshed out by the Com- 
mittee and the Council, it will go 
to a General Meeting of the whole Trade 
for final consideration, and, if it is 
then approved, the finishing touches will 
be applied and arrangements made for 
launching it. 

What effect it will have upon the Trade 
either for good or ill only the future can 
determine, but in any case it will be a 
matter of historic interest that the 
leaders in the Process Engraving Trade 
were the first to produce a complete 
and effective unemployment scheme such 
as would relieve the workers in that 
industry of any undue anxiety as to their 
future in times when work was scarce. 

Whether the Trade as a whole will 
follow the lead of their representatives 
remains to be seen, but all the indications 
are that they will gladly follow where their 
leaders go. 
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English Photo-Engrabing Machinery, 


HOSE who in pre-war days were in 
the habit of placing their orders 
for Process Engraving Plant with 

the house of Messrs. Hunters, Ltd., were 
aware that practically the whole of the 
Process Plant distributed by that house 
was imported from Germany. 


FOR 


BRISTOL. 


AGENTS 


H.O.STRONG « SONS 


In this case, as in so many others, the 
sentiment of patriotism has led the firm 
in question to experiment and lay down 
a very extensive plant at Wellingborough, 
where they are now making, by British 
labour, practically every class of Process 
Engraving Machine required by the pro- 
gressive engraver. 

Those who had the opportunity of 
inspecting the exceedingly interesting 
display Messrs. Hunters had at the 
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Printing and Allied Trades’ Exhibition, 
will readily understand that this firm has 
now placed itself in an extremely con- 
spicuous position, and is prepared to meet 
every requirement of the Trade that may. 
arise ; and, as they are continuously 
experimenting in order to improve the 
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quality and finish of the machines they 
produce, we may look forward to the 
time when British Process Engraving 
Machinery will be looked upon as the 
most perfect and most practical that can 
be found. 

Their two extremely effective Etching 
Machines, the “ Mark Smith ” and the 
“ Revolvax’’ are made suitable for either 
Copper or Zinc ; the Revolvalax, is made 
upon similar lines to the “Axel Holmstein,”’ 


go 


a Continental model that found much 
favour in this country a few years ago. 
With these two Etching Machines, the 
Process Engraver has the opportunity of 
choosing the method of spraying the 


plates which appeals most to him ; in the 
one the plate is held face downwards on 
the top of the machine, while in the other 
it is laid at a slight angle against the side 
of the machine. 


One of the finest pieces of Process 
Machinery constructed by Messrs. Hunters 
is the “‘ Sampson ” Proof Press ; this was 
introduced from the Continent about 10 
years ago and has found great favour 
among Process Engravers ; it is now made 
in this country and will without doubt, in 
due time, find its way into practically 
every engraving plant. 

In the near future they will put upon 
the market the H. L. Radical Arm Routing 
Machine with universal drive either for 
shafting or ordinary standard motor. One 
of these was shown at the Exhibition 
and met with much favourable comment. 

The New Model Bevelling Machine, 
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the Pedestal Saws, Shoot Board and 
Plane, Eliptograph, and Casting Box, 
and all else required by the Process 
Engraver is now being made at their 
Wellingboro’ Works and the lessons 
learned by their long experience in supply- 
ing the Continental makes, are being 
applied to the English productions, making 


them far more perfect and efficient, and 
thus securing for those who purchase in 
the future all the lessons of a long experi- 
ence. 

In a recent issue we made reference to 
and gave details and particulars respect- 
ing the use of the Paget Half-Tone 
Plates, the Paget Red Sensitive Plates, 
the Paget Green Sensitive Plates, and 
the Paget Process Panchromatic Plates ; 
we have since learned that these can be 
procured through Messrs. Hunters, Ltd. 
only. 


QI 
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The Half-tone Process. 


The Views of a Friendly Critic, a Modern Lithographer. 


cally-engraved process block, wood 

engravers had become extra- 
ordinarily skilful, so much so that they 
could translate on wood the very tints 
and shades of a photographic print, 
which by various devices or methods were 
impressed upon the surface of the wood 
before the engraver commenced his opera- 
tions. This skill, however, did not avail 
against the economical methods of photo- 
mechanical etching, and gradually, though 
most reluctantly, wood blocks in general 
use were displaced by the process half-tone. 
The last twenty-five years in typographic 
relief printing might be well described as 


The “ Half-tone Age,” 
for the process block has reigned almost 
supreme. For certain purposes of illus- 
tration it would be difficult to suggest a 
better medium. 


An Unassailable Position. 

With a well-worked-up and carefully- 
prepared photograph, and prepared, too, 
by a draughtsman who understands what 
is required, say, of a piece of machinery, a 
very fine representation indeed (possibly 
an idealised one) of the article is secured. 
For the particular purpose of general 
catalogue work, commercial work, &c., the 
typographic half-tone has its distinct and 
almost unassailable field, which no process 
is likely to conquer, not even machine 
intaglio—not so certainly, however, photo- 
lithography. 

Turning back to 1895, I notice a techni- 
cal writer referring to the advent of half- 
tone as saying: “ At present much of 
the new process work which we find in 
such over-abundance in newspapers and 


J UST before the advent of the chemi- 
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magazines is slovenly to the last degree ”’ ; 
another refers to half-tone in most dis- 
paraging terms, but ends up with the 
wish : “ Let us hope that the facile cheap- 
ness of this new craft—art it cannot be 
called (here speaks the old wood engraver) 
—will in good hands soon achieve some- 
thing more worthy of our regard.” 


Has Reached Its Highest Point. 

It has been frequently said that half-tone 
block production has now reached its 
highest point of excellence, and that it 
has no farther to go. To some extent, 
no doubt, this is true. Certain it is, 
however, that a very highly satisfactory 
result 1s now generally obtainable. In 
1895 I was producingat Leicester half-tone 
blocks that would compare very favour- 
ably, with those made to-day. Since 
1895, however, good steps forward 
have certainly been made. Half-tone block 
production has become standardised. 
Looking through a file of those ever- 
attractive volumes published annually by 
Penrose, one can well make comparison 
in the early volumes with the specimens 
of the later issues. These volumes afford 
a fine record of the photo-mechanical 
progress of the last 25 years and the 
progress of the half-tone ts well illustrated. 


The Picture Postcard. 

It was in 1894 that we began here in 
England to take an interest in pictorial 
postcards, which had been introduced 
from Germany, and in 1894 I published 
the first series of British local views that 
had ever been printed in Great Britain 
on postcards. These were on the old 
court-shape cards, and were printed from 
half-tone blocks. My old day-book shows 


my deliveries to the stationery trade in 
Leicester in 1894, and Mr. Snowden Ward 
told me that, although others made claims, 
he could never find an earlier issue. 
However, I don’t want a gold medal for 
this. A very large trade was and is still 
being done in picture postcards, and the 
industry still keeps a good number of 
process men and printers employcd. 


The Progressive Printer. 


The process half-tone was, however, only 
a means to an end, and always required 
the intelligent and progressive printer to 
get the best from it. Half-tone printers 
at first were few and far between. The 
printing craft on suitable machines, how- 
ever, quickly solved the art of half-tone 
printing, but there were from the first a 
distinguished number of printers who 
stood out head and shoulders above the 
rest at this particular work. 


Three-Colour Half-tone. 


The process of tri-chromatic printing 
allied with half-tone blocks production 
opened up a successful commercial colour- 
printing practice to the typographic 
printer, who had previously mainly con- 
fined himself to monochrome or mono- 
chrome combined with simple decorative 
schemes. Here again, typo. printers 
specialised, and still do show advance- 
ments in quality and originality of output 
over their litho. fellow-craftsmen. I well 
remember discussing the merits of three- 
colour half-tone with the head of a very 
well-known litho. printing house, and he 
fiercely declaimed against the three- 
colour process, and said “ it never would or 
could be a success,” and they would never 
touch it. They never did. That very 
well-known old house has now passed 
out of existence. 
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International Process Workers. 


As to a comparison of international 
workers of the process, I think we should 
to-day find the best half-tone, that is if 
best means the nearest to original, produced 
here in England, although the German and 
Austrian houses run us very closely. 
Next, I should place America, then Bel- 
gium and Holland, and away down the 
list is France. American half-tone houses 
strive for brilliancy, and they certainly 
get it. 

Striking Effects, 
brilliant and attractive, are the rule, but 
one must not look at the original. Their 
customers are satisfied (generally), and 
after all what does it matter? If the 
blue is not the blue of the artist, if the 
clouds are not correct, what does it 
matter ? Sure, there was another day 
when the sky and clouds were just as 
reproduced, and who troubles anyway ? 
If they reproduce, say, carpets, pottery, 
or such exacting things, then the American 
etcher can and does make colour blocks 
yield just as good facsimile as we do here, 
but he would always rather not. The 
American worker 1s generally trying to 
improve something or other, and he is 
therefore consequently not a good repeti- 
tionist. American block makers gener- 
ally would not stand for a lot of the 
finnicky criticism and re-proofing many 
of our British houses have to put up with. 


SECURING advertisements from local 
business men by the rural publisher varies 
from the simple to the impossible; from 
the easy to the most difficult task. To 
write them is far better for the publisher 
than to have them prepared by the country 
merchants; for an advertisement that 
produces results for the advertiser pro- 
duces results for the publisher, 
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What We Should Know about Colour. 


NE of the reasons why most printed 
matter is not entirely successful 
is that its colour treatment is defec- 

tive. The study of colour is difficult to 
most of us. We have our likes and 
dislikes, but can seldom explain them. In 
the few attempts made to understand the 
subject, we possibly comprehend that 
red, yellow and blue are in some manner 
the sources from which all colours have 
come. The wide use of the three-colour 
process has also fastened in our mind 
the importance of the three primaries. 
In fact the little knowledge gained through 
familiarity with the primaries, red, yellow 
and blue, is perhaps responsible for the 
unsatisfactory results obtained in printing, 
and we find ourselves too frequently 
making use of these colours with effects 
that are loud, primitive and repellent 
to the cultured eye. 

In a volume, “ A Colour Notation,” by 
A. H. Munsell, the study of colour has 
been placed on an orderly basis and a 
reading of the volume leaves us with an 
appreciation of the manner in which 
pleasing colour combinations are obtained. 
Mr. Munsell’s plan places emphasis on the 
middle colours, which are midway be- 
tween the lightest and darkest colours. 
Instead of streaming reds and yellows 
there are middle values of red, yellow, 
green, blue and purple that suggest the 
rich and beautiful colours found in Persian 
rugs, Japanese prints and masterpieces 
of painting. 

The author first points out the poverty 
of colour nomenclature and urges a 
system that, if generally accepted, will 
result in a basis of understanding when 
two persons discuss colour. Many of 


the terms now used to denote colour are 
borrowed from music, which is so stan- 
dardized that musical terms mean the 
same to all. 

k Mr. Munsell finds that colour has three 
qualities: hue, value, and chroma. 

Hue is the quality by which we distin- 
guish one colour from another, as a red 
from a yellow, a blue, or a purple. While 
this gives the hue it does not tell whether 
the colour is light or dark, weak or strong. 

Value is the quality by which we 
distinguish a light colour from a dark one. 

Chroma is the quality by which we 
distinguish a strong colour from a weak 
one. 

Colour values are loosely called tints 
and shades, but the terms are frequently 
misapplied. A tint should be a light 
value and a shade should be darker. The 
meaning of chroma in Mr. Munsell’s 
plan is the most difficult of the three 
colour qualities to comprehend. He 
uses a sphere to show his meaning. The 
north pole of the colour sphere is white 
and the south pole black. There are 
vertical strips of red, yellow, green, blue 
and purple, and these colours change in 
value as they become lighter or darker. 
The colours midway between the north 
and south poles, at the equator, are called 
middle colours and are the ones the good 
printer will call artistic. 

We can understand, then, that the 
colours, as they are changed by mixing 
with other colours, take on different 
hues, but as they are darkened or made 
lighter they assume different values. 
Chroma, as we understand it, refers to 
the brilliancy of the colour. Sometimes 
two inks will be mixed in order to obtain 
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a certain hue, but for some reason they 
will lose brilliancy. 

Mr. Munsell has figured out his system 
of colouring to such an extent that, 
anyone, by using his method, can indicate 
by the use of figures any colour, no matter 
what its hue, value, or chroma may be. 

There is another hint to the printer in 
the author’s statement that appreciation 
of beautiful colour grows by exercise and 
discrimination, which suggests that it is 
worth while for the printer and other 
students of good colouring to give some 
time to practicing the use of colour. As 
the knowledge of colour increases, colour 
perception becomes finer and it discards 
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the more crude and violent contrasts. 
Debauches in violet, red, green and purple, 
are replaced by tempered hues. Raphacl, 
Titian, Velasquez, Corot, Chavannes 
and Whistler are masters in the use of 
grey. Personal bias may lead one colourist 
a little more toward warm colours, and 
another slightly toward the cool field. 
The colours which we choose, not only in 
our printing, but in personal apparel, in 
our rooms and decorations, are mute 
witnesses to a stage of colour perception. 

“A Colour Notation ” is published by 
the George H. Ellis Company, Boston, and 
it sells for one dollar and twenty-five 
cents a copy. 


Future of Colour Printing. 


RTHUR HATT, writing in “ The 
National Lithographer,” claims that 
the United States is rapidly becom- 

ing the real art centre of the entire world, 
and predicts a parting of the ways and a 
survival of the fittest as near at hand as a 
result of present-day developments. He 
says : 

In the Army, privates are taught to find 
the direction of the wind by wetting a 
finger and holding it up for the wind to 
blow against; the side of the finger 
which becomes cold by evaporation indi- 
cating the direction from which the wind 
blows. The wise wayfarer, coming to a 
fork in the road, will do well to climb a 
tree or scale an eminence so as to gain a 
better view of the lay of the land or 
prospects before him. 

A Parting of the Ways. 

To my mind the art of colour printing, 
and the art of printing in general, is 
rapidly approaching a parting of the ways, 


a point at which the law of the survival 
of the fittest will come into play. 
Art Appreciation. 

By wetting our imaginative finger and 
holding it up to determine the trend in 
pictorial reproductions from the printing 
press, we will probably find that it leads 
us in the direction of very faithful repro- 
ductions of real art originals for both 
illustrations and advertising material. 
As to just what is good art, and as to 
the best methods for reproducing it on 
the printing press, is a question which 
should be very interesting as well as 
profitable for us to discuss. The litho- 


_grapher and printer of to-day must surely 
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realise that the American public has made 
great strides in the last few years in art 
appreciation. The United States of 
America are rapidly becoming, strange to 
say, the real art centre of the world. 
Really effective advertising of to-day 
must have a true art value. 
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A Timely Discussion. 

A discussion of the relative merits of the 
various methods of printing, viz., intaglio, 
relicf, or letter press and planographic 
(the last including lithography and offset 
printing), with a view to determining their 
fitness for survival, would seem to the 
writer to be timely and exceedingly 
worth while. 

The consideration of the above sub- 
jects will lead us into various by-paths, 
representing the many reproduction 
methods. These are the important sub- 
jects to be considered, from the fact that 
the writer hopes to be able to bring to the 
attention of his readers many things that 
are new and epoch making, to “ blaze 
the way,” so to speak, to better and more 
cconomical methods of reproducing art 
for the printing press. 

Immediate Prospects. 

Instead of laboriously climbing an 
eminence, let us be quite modern and take 
an imaginative flight in an acroplane and 
view certain Immediate prospects ahead 
of us. If you go high enough to get the 
broad, general idea of things, disassociated 
from your personal predilections, I am 
certain that you will agree with me when I 
say that the future colour work most 
used, regardless of the press that it may 
be printed on, will be 

Four-Colour Process Work. 

You will also agree with me that four- 
colour work to be entirely successful must 
be reproduced as far as possible without 
hand work. In other words the human 
element in the reproduction of a work of art 
must be eradicated, the personal equation of 
any but the original artist must be smothered. 
I am glad to be able to say that this is 
quite possible. 

Four-Colour Offset Printing. 


It is true that the reproduction of four- 


colour work on the offset press will mean 
more careful printing to keep an even 
run of colour than the average offset 
pressman is accustomed to, but it repre- 
sents no real difficulty. One temporary 
difficulty to be considered is the lack of 
proper colours of good quality that are 
fast to light, or reasonably so, and do not 
wash. Our principal trouble just now is 
due to the fact that the synthetic rose 
madder dye, known as alizarin, is not 
procurable of as good a quality as before 
the war. This trouble will no doubt be 
rectified in a short time. 

Alizarin of the best quality used alone 
will not come up to the proper standards 
for four-colour work, but the judicious 
mixture of alizarin with another colour 
of great tinting power docs make a most 
satisfactory magenta. In four-colour 
work it is well known of course that a red 
is not used; the red in both three and 
four colour work is a product of two 
printings, the yellow and magenta. 

The proper blue for three and four 
colour work is a very pure peacock blue. 
A peacock blue used alone is too fugitive 
for general use, but can be rectified in a 
satisfactory manner by like methods. 

I would advise all persons connected 
with colour printing to read up on the 
newest scientific ideas on colour. I am 
sure that it will not only make it easier 
for them in the different branches having 
to do with colour, but will be a means of 
saving a great deal of expense. It is 
marvellous when you come to consider 
the amount of useless colours that are 
made and sold to lithographers and 
printers, when a very few well selected 
colours would enable a capable man to 
produce any desired hue or tone of 
colour, and in many cases at a decided 
saving. 
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IMPERIAL PROCESS PLATES 


PROCESS. Sparkling negatives; 
absolute opacity if needed, 
without blocking fine lines. 
For maps, drawings and 
similar work. 


“N.F.” PROCESS. “ Non-Filter”’ 
and Process plates combined. 
Most useful for subjects con- 
taining numerous yellow and 
green tones. Fine grain, 
clean, bright negatives. 


“FINE GRAIN ORDINARY. The Finest in the World. 
Experts pronounce these Made Perfectly by 


plates to be the finest obtain- The IMPERIAL DRY 


able for Rotary-Photogravure 
work. You should try them.” PLATE CO., LTD., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, @@., Colonies and abroad 8s. 
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Wratten Plates 


for Process Work 


Wratten Process Plates give extreme density, and their 

n is so fine that irradiation, or the spreading of light in the 
ea has been reduced to the minimum. They give perfectly 
solid, sharp-edged dots with bright clear spaces ewer: 


Wratten Process Panchromatic Plates give the same 
quality of dot as the Process Plates, and in addition give the 
correct values of all the colours in nature. 


Wratten Panchromatic Plates are sensitive to all colours; 

ey have a very high speed, are clean working, and are not 
liable to fog—in fact, they are so clean, and give such solid dots, 
that many workers use them as process plates. 


Write for Descriptive List of Wratten Plates, 
Filters, Safelights and other specialties. 


Kodak Ltd. (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JO H N S 0 N’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, l JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s wore Pate St., Finsbury, 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


I917—-1921. A Straight Talk. 


OW and again one hears of a Process 
Engraver who talks in such a way 
that one would think he must 

have been born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, and had been making large 
profits at his business all his life, or else 
that he had recently joined company 
with those who are at times picked up by 
the officials of the law suffering from loss 
of memory. 

One of the strangest points about some 
of these folk is that they seem to think 
it is only they who know anything about 
the conditions that govern business, but 
ask them to help in elucidating a few 
facts respecting it and they at once begin 
to make excuses and switch off to some 
other subject, moreover they rarely, or 
perhaps never, join with their fellows to 
discuss what is best for the Trade, and as 
to taking part in a Committee meeting 
in order to solve some knotty problem, 
well, they are far too busy for that, still 
they know—or assert they do—that 
whatever is done could be better done if 
only they had the time to devote to it. 
But then—after all say they, it is no 
business of ours we only belong to the 
rank and file, the leaders must shoulder 
the responsibility of doing things, we 
will criticise. 

Of course they know—as we all know— 
that business is bad, they also know 


that other people may be cutting prices, 
of course they are, but ask them for proof 
and once more they evade the point. 

But they do know one thing, that is that 
they want more business just now in 
order to keep the wheels moving, so 
their only thought is to cut prices, as 
though they think anyone will buy Process 
Engravings just because they are cheap. 

Customers buy Illustrations because 
they want them, and under existing 
conditions they buy as few as they can 
possibly do with, and will not buy one 
more because they are cheap until the 
general trade wakes up and their customers 
demand more. 

Those who cry out are no doubt actuated 
by fear; they are afraid someone else may 
be cutting prices or they fear they may 
lose a customer, or they are afraid people 
will not buy process engravings unless 
prices come down ; but they have no facts 
upon which to go, though it is facts the 
business man wants and must have. 

The economic law will take care that 
prices come down when the time is ripe 
for reduction, then and then only is it 
safe to reduce them. 

It does not call for a great tax upon the 
memory to recall the conditions of the 
industry prior to the formation of the 
Federation, neither does it need much 
perspicacity to realise what the Federation 
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has done for the Trade, neither does it 
call for much stretch of the imagination 
in order to realise what the conditions 
would be should the Federation cease to 
exist and the trade revert to the old bad 
pre-war position. Yet here and there is 
found a Process Engraver, who seems to 
think that he alone would benefit by such 
a condition, complacently assuming that 
all other Process Engravers would main- 
tain a higher price in order to allow him 
to secure a greater supply of work by 
fixing his prices just slightly below his 
brethren in the Trade—vain delusion. 

Run your mind back over the bad old 
days when every house was a law to 
itself, when every Process Engraver 
distrusted every other Process Engraver, 
when the customer dictated prices and 
told the Engraver what he would pay, 
having no knowledge or care as to what 
the article had cost to produce, and, 
because there was no Federation, the 
Engraver was in many cases practically 
compelled to give way again and again, 
until he had to be continually financing 
his business instead of his business bringing 
him in a fair return for his labour and 
investment. 

Remember 1906—1914 the days when 
efforts were made to get Process Engravers 
to carefully enquire into their costs and see 
to it that they refused all business that 
did not yield a profit. 

Remember the attempts made to get 
prices stabalised and how binding (?) reso- 
lutions were passed again and again to do 
so “as far as possible” every one of 
which was foredoomed to failure. 

Remember the attempts made to get 
Process Engravers to meet together and 
to look upon each other as fellow workers 
in a beautiful craft instead of looking 
upon each other as an enemy. 


Remember the trials and difficulties 
financial and other that beset practically 
every house for many years and how 
exceedingly difficult it was for anyone to 
make that headway that any industrious 
well conducted house might reasonably 
expect. 

Remember 1914, the year the war 
struck us, and the awful slump that came 
with it and nearly took the heart out of 
the stoutest of us. 

Remember 1915-16 the testing time 
of the Trade, when no less than 50 Process 
Plants in the country had to shut down 
because in most cases they had no financial 
resources upon which to draw and tide 
them over a time of serious depression. 

Then remember 1917, the year the 
Federation really got to work, and by 
wise statesmanship and strenuous endea- 
vour, and a plentiful supply of hard 
grinding upon the part of the Officials, 
the Trade was steered clear of the rocks 
and shoals that beset it and, though even 
then there were terrible dangers threaten- 
ing us—the non-essential Trades—the se- 
curing and distribution of metals—the 
retaining’ of essential men — and the 
thousand and one other matters in which 
the Federation came between the Govern- 
ment and the Trade so as to enable us to 
maintain the framework of our businesses 
till such times as things should take on a 
brighter aspect. 

On top of these difficulties came the 
shortage of help and the increased cost of 
living, and the consequent inflation of 
wages, which matters brought in their 
train a vast amount of work for the Council 
but, by careful management combined with 
untiring energy, the ship was carefully 
steered and brought safely through. Does 
any member believe it would have been 
possible to have placed our craft in the 
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position it found itself in 1920 had it not 
been for the Federation ? 

Then what of 1921? So far the year 
has been a terribly dissappointing one. 
Strikes in the Labour camps, slump in 
practically every department of Trade, 
and a general unrest throughout the 
world have had their effect upon the 
Process Trade and have made it a time 
of anxiety, and it will take a little time 
in order to recover the balance, but, be- 
cause such is the case, is that any reason 
for panic? Does any member of the 
Federation believe that the Trade can do 
better without its aid then with it, surely 
at a testing time like the present it is the 
wisest policy of everyone to stand fast, 
to hold together for mutual assistance, to 
be true to themselves and their fellows 
and to be thoroughly loyal to the Federa- 
tion that has done so much for them in 
the days that are past and gone. 

Thé enormous benefits bestowed upon 
the Trade by the mutual understanding 
between Capital and Labour brought about 
by the efforts of the Federation must be 
apparent to everyone in the Trade, both 
Employers and Employees and it is a 
moot point whether the Men’s Union are 
not more convinced of the necessity and 
wisdom of maintaining the existing condi- 
tions than are an Employer here and there, 
that is if reports which reach headquarters 
are strictly accurate. 

The Federation has stood for the square 
deal between Employer, Employee, and 
the Customer and has maintained that 
position throughout, and will continue 
along the same line, it therefore looks to 
every member to do everything possible 
to preserve the best interests of the Trade 
and not only to be true to his fellow mem- 
bers but to use every endeavour to secure 
the few remaining houses as Members. 
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School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography. 

HE School had a fine show of 44 
T frames of Students’ work hung 
at the Printers’ Exhibition. All 
departments were represented and the 
results shown prove that not only is the 
instruction given of commercial value, 


but also educational. 
: * * * 


The School closed for the summer 
vacation as follows :—Day Individual 
and Evening Classes on 25th June— 
re-open 26th Sept., 1921. Junior Day 
Technical School on 21st July—re-opens 
6th Sept., 1921. 


* * 

Efforts have been made at the School 
to speed up tri-colour exposures with 
successful results. The following are a 
sct of exposures made on a colour chart 
having a full range of colours. The 
plates used were Wratten Process 
Panchromatic and developed for 3 minutes 
in Hydroquinone Caustic. i 

Stop 3, the Camera extension Ilumina- 
tion 2. 3000 Cp 3 watt lamps taking 15 


amp. 
Screen .133. 
Exp. Flash. S. Dist. 
Red Screen min. 40sec. 1.5m.m 
Green... l} , 60 ,, 24 3 
Blue... 4 ,, 70 ,, 3 y 


The following exposures were made to 
two Enclosed Arc lamps taking 10 amps. 
each. 


Exp. Flash. S. Dist. 
Red Screen 2 min. 20 sec. 1.5m.m. 
Green „ 3 ,, 40 ,, 29 y 
Blue ,„ 1lł,, 20. 44 ; j 


The flash stop used in both instances 


was ;4, the Camera extension. 
(Continued on Page 103). 
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Mr. A. E. Dent Visits America. 


HOSE closely associated with the 

Process Engraving Trade and who 

have known Mr. Dent as an en- 

thusiastic worker, will wish him good luck 
on his trip and safe return when— ? 

Mr. Dent says he believes no one should 
ever consider his education complete ; he 
therefore feels that as years are accu- 
mulating (he is only just turned 40) he 
feels it is time he car- 
ried his a bit further, 
especially in relation to 
the many processes of 
reproduction of Illus- 
tration, consequently 
he is visiting the 
United States during 
the next few months 
for the express purpose 
of confering with those 
in that country who 
are Pioncers in Process 
and Photo-litho Houses 
doing screen colour 
work in large sizes by 
direct offset methods, 
etc., ctc. The question 
is, will he get so fas- 
cinated by what he 


help as he gets for himself. He also took 


a prominent part in the preliminary work 


that led up to the formation of the 
Federation of the Master Process En- 
gravers, especially was this the case in 
organising the Monthly Lunches. 

Some three years ago Mr. Dent sold his 
Process Plant to Messrs. Dalziel, and 
engaged to remain with them for a similar 
period in order to es- 
tablish the department 
upon a sound commer- 
cial basis. His term 
having expired he has 
elected to have a period 
of rest and pleasure 
through extended tra- 
vel and, incidentally, to 
gain an insight into 
American Methods of 
running a Process En- 
graving Plant. 

That his services 
during his stay with 
Messrs. Dalziel have 
been satisfactory and 
have been appreciated, 
is shewn by the follow- 
ing testimonial handed 


sees and hears that he Mr. A. E. DENT. him by the Company 


will decide to stay 

there? He says no, but then we have 
heard that kind of story more than once, 
yet it has not always come true. 

As is well known, Mr. Dent’s was one 
of the earliest houses to endeavour to 
perfect tricolour Process by direct screen 
methods, at any rate so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, and he believes that the 
experience he has gained will enable him 
to exchange ideas with his American 
cousins and so give them as valuable 
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upon his departure. 
July 4th, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Dent, 

I wish to place on record my appre- 
ciation of our business relations with you 
during the past three years. 

In 1918 you sold me the entire Photo- 
Engraving Plant of your own business 
which you had carried on at Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, for many years previously. 
At the same time you agreed to give 
me three years of your time in a mana- 


gerial capacity to enable me to start the 
business running satisfactorily on my 
own premises here. 

I beg to certify that you have carried 
out your part of the bargain in a 
thoroughly straightforward and honour- 
able way. 

Each year this department (under your 
sole management) has shewn substan- 
tial profits. 

The quality of work produced by you, 
both 3-colour, line and half-tone, has been 
of the best, and I tender you my best 
thanks for the way in which vou have 
carried out your contract. 

I trust you will have a pleasant and 
profitable visit to America and you have 
my good wishes in all your future busi- 
ness projects. 


Yours sincerely, 
HARVEY DALZIEL, 


Dalziel Foundry, Limited, 
` Managing Director. 
A. E. Dent, Esq., 


99 Hambalt Road, 

Clapham, London, S.W. 4. 
> te Men of the Department, like their 
chief, joined in expressions of goodwill, 
and handed him the following together 
a silver cigarette case :— 


alo the Process Dept. of the Dalziel 
F Oundry, Limited, 


+ 21-25 Earl Street, Finsbury. 
° A. E, Dent, Esq., 


De®: the staff of the Process Engraving 
Partment of Dalziel Foundry, Earl 
reet, Finsbury, desire to express our 
“CP regret at your forthcoming departure, 
oa as an emplover at your own 
S at the Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 
Vou as manager of the above department, 
: have trained many amongst us as 
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craftsmen and we owe much to your deep 
knowledge of your subject. 

All of us have recognized and appre- 
ciated your unfailing kindness, your in- 
partiality, your patience and your mani- 
fest desire to be among us a friend, helper, 
and counsellor in all things. 

Our heartfelt wish is that you may find 
in the future the happiness that is your 
due, the friends you merit and the suc- 
cess you deserve. 

Here follow the signatures of all the 
employees of the department. 

What of the future if he returns? He 
says he has no definite plans at present, 
as just now he intends to go in whole- 
heartedly for holiday-making, not having 
indulged in that pastime for the past 
twenty years or so, but when he tires of 
holidays he hopes to be ready and more 
than ever enthusiastic for future work 
for the trade. 

We understand he is carrying with 
him particulars of the Dalziel Patent 
Register Finder, the American rights of 
which he is authorised to dispose of to 
one of the progressing American Houses. 

Our readers will join with us in wishing 
him a good holiday and a safe and happy 
return. 


(Continued from Page 101). 


During the session lectures have been 
given by the Principal and Staff to the 
Printing Section of the L.C.C. Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts on the following 
subjects :— 

Colour and Tri-colour Blockmaking, 
The Principal; “ Lithography and the 
present-day application of Photography,” 
W. J. Smith; Machine Gravure, H. M. 
Cartwright ; ‘‘ The Camera Blockmaker 
and Printer,” C. Hallam. 
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An American Process Engraver in England. 


R. C. E. SAVAGE, Treasurer of the 
M Sterling Engraving Company, and 
who has charge of one of the two 
very extensive plants operated by that 
Company, has been paying a flying visit 
to the Fatherland and has taken the 
opportunity of learning as much as possible 
about the conditions over here and 
comparing them with those in the country 
of his adoption. 

Talking with him the other day, we 
learned that it was his considered opinion 
that the American worker takes a deeper 
interest in his work than does the worker 
in this country, probably because of better 
training, but whatever the cause, that was 
the conclusion to which he had come. 

One of ‘the greatest difficulties they 
have to overcome in America is the 
cosmopolitan nature of those on their 
pay roll. Practically every country pours 
its surplus into the U.S.A. and it takes a 
long time for them to get welded into 
decent American citizens, consequently 
they have to employ men of nearly every 
nationality, and it is not easy to get them 
to see things from the same point of view, 
consequently considerable tact and for- 
bearance have to be exercised in order to 
weld them into a team, but once they 
have established this cameraderie be- 
tween them they find them excellent 
workers and carry them on the pay roll 
as far as possible through slack times as 
well as when busy ; especially is this the 
case with their premium men whom they 
could not well replace if once they parted 
with them. 

Of course this position was made 
possible by the action of the Employees 
Trade Union, who undertook an investi- 


gation into the cost of Process Engravings 
on their own account, and made out a 
scale of prices which the employers were 
compelled to adopt even though they 
had not had any hand in preparing the 
schedule ; and as this scale was equally as 
remunerative as that prepared by 


the Masters’ Association there was not 


much trouble in its coming into general 


use in New York State to which it par- ` 


ticularly applied. The great benefit to 
the Employers of this action upon the 
part of the Employees Union was, that it 
becaine the duty of the Employees to see 
that their Employers did not in any way 
evade putting the scale into force and, 
when in a few cases attempts in that 
direction were made, the punishment was 
so severe that repetition was never 
attempted. | 

Asked whether, in his judgment, the 
American operative at their Trade Union 
minimum of £10 10s. per week was any 
better off than the operative here at our 
Trade Union minimum of £5 9s. 6d., he 
replied Yes and No; it was all a matter of 
temperament ; if the worker was content to 
live a quiet, enjoyable, steady life, he would 
be better off, but it was rarely found that 
he persevered in that direction ; around 
him he saw so much luxury, so much of 
pleasurable enjoyment, that he was soon 
caught by the fever, and once he com- 
menced, progress was continued; conse- 
quently their men at 50 dollars per week 
to-day were actually little, if any, better 
off at the year’s end than the employee 
in this country, but they had had a jolly 
time. 

The history of the Sterling Engraving 
Company is somewhat of a romance, 
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founded but a few years ago by Adolph 
Schuetz, it has consistently grown and 
has again and again compelled removal 
to larger premises until it is now one of the 
two or three Premier houses in New York, 
and its founder is to-day President of the 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association. 


A year or two ago circumstances com- 
pelled the Company to open a branch 
establishment in another part of the city; 
this was taken charge of by Mr. C. E. 
Savage, and has made such consistent 


progress that it is now an extremely , 


important section of the organisation, 
fitted with all the latest appliances for 
rapid and perfect production. 


The unrest over there seems much the 
same as that in this country, for the 
American worker seems to think he should 
have a higher wage than that he is now 
gctting, even though costs in practically 
every department of trade are falling. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ New 
York Herald” shews the position 
to-day:— 

‘ The 225 photo-engravers employed on 
New York city newspaper plants, who 
had been on strike since Wednesday 
morning, returned to work last night 
after an agreement between committees 
representing the New York Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the New York 
Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 1. 


Both sides bind themselves to proceed 
promptly to negotiate a new contract, 
and, if no agreement is reached within 
sixty days, both parties shall decide upon 
a court of arbitration, to consist of two 
representatives of the union, two repre- 
sentatives of the publishers and three 
disinterested impartial members. All 
differences shall be submitted to this 
Board, and the decision shall be binding 
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upon both parties from the date of re- 
sumption of work.” 

Most of the Trade houses have agree- 
ments with the Men’s Union, and “their 
action will probably be guided by the 
outcome of the Arbitration referred to. 


A matter of the most serious importance 
to the American Process Engraver is the 
passing of the Mayer-Martin Bill, a 
measure introduced into the New York 
State Legislature by the Publishers and 
their confreres to make illegal the fixing 
of prices either by a i or Em- 
ployees’ Associations. 


The Bill was twice discussed and twice 
defeated, but in the closing hours of the 
Chamber, Governor Miller, who alone had 
the power, declared the Bill an emergency 
measure and forced its passage upon an 
unwilling house. 


“Political pressure, threats and coer- 
cion ” have done their deadly work, and 
for the moment all that the American 
Process Engravers had gained by their 
four years’ litigation has gone by the 
board. 

Whether the political wire pullers will 
be able to withstand the pressure from the 
Employers’ Association and the combined 
Trade Unions of New York State, remains, 
to be seen, for though the Act has become 
law, it most certainly will be challenged, 
and an endeavour made to shew it is in 
contravention of the fundamental laws 
of the country. 


At the present moment business in New. 
York is very much below the average, so 
that the Process Engravers there are 
having a rather bad time of it, though it is 
believed that the coming Autumn will 
bring with it a great revival of Trade and 
therefore large orders for Process Engrav- 
ings. 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


DEFICERS:- 
President— 
Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C.4. 


Vice-President— 
Mr, D. GREENHILL, 
The Sun Engraving Co.. Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, W.C.2 
Ø 
Treasurer— 
Mr. EDWARD W. HUNTER, 
The Sun Engraving Co., Ltd., 
Milford House, 


Milford Lane, London W.C.2, 


Ø 
Secretary— 
Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
80a Coleman Street, 
London, E.C. 


Telephone : London Wall 7088. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Secreteau, Ave., London.” 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary’s 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 

J a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Councal at Work. 


URING the month, meetings of the 
Council have been held each week, 
and Committee Meetings as often 

as required, sometimes two in a week. 

The report of the Meeting of the Local 
Associations at Manchester came in for 
very careful examination, as it contained 
matters of the greatest interest to the 
Trade, especially their resolutions re 
Prices and Wages, Trade Discounts and 
Unemployment. 

As that relating to prices and wages 
was of the greatest urgency,and as the 
resolution passed by the meeting referred 
to was practically on the same lines as 
had been discussed in the Council Meetings, 
it was resolved that an appointment be 
sought with the two Trade Unions affected 
so that the matter might be discussed, 
and if possible some mutually agreeable 
line of policy decided upon. 

In due course the Executives of the 
two Unions met the Council and discussed 
the possibilities of reduction of wages as 
well as a reduction in prices of Process 
Blocks. It must be admitted that for 
the Officials of a Trade Union to have to 
discuss a reduction in wages and take the 
responsibility of informally agreeing 
thereto, or at any rate recommending their 
members to agree thereto, cannot be a 
very pleasant experience: none of us 
object to our incomes increasing but few 
of us can look upon a reduction with 
complacency ;' this the members of the 
Council fully realised, but as some such 
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step was inevitable, the President put 
the case before the deputation in such a 
way that gained for it the most respectful 
attention ; he then asked Mr. Bailey to 
put the case for the Council in detail; this 
he did in a most painstaking manner and 
so thoroughly had he mastered the subject 
that he had little difficulty in shewing that 
a reduction in wages was inevitable if 
Process was once more to become a 
really live industry, moreover he shewed 
that such a reduction was really overdue. 

He also pointed out that the employers 
were not anxious so much for a mere 
reduction in wage as they were to obtain 
a great increase in turnover, so as a means 
to that end the Council was prepared to 
recommend to the Trade that the Em- 
ployers make a larger cut in the price of 
Process Blocks than is warranted by the 
reduction asked for from the employees, 
believing that by this method they would 
take the surest steps toward recovering 
that increase of which we all stand so 
much in need. 

This, of course, led up to a long dis- 
cussion upon the merits of the case ; the 
deputation asking some very pertinent 
questions and seeking information upon 
every phase of the subject so as to enable 
them to discuss the question between 
themselves and form an opinion upon the 
merits of the case, for though they 
felt it was impossible to agree to the 
proposition just as it was before them, 
it was quite evident that they as well as 
the Council realised the seriousness of the 
position and were not prepared to do 
anything that might make matters worse, 
they therefore put up a counter proposition 
which they considered should meet the 
urgent necessity of the case for the mo- 
ment and argued that they were going very 
far toward the goal the employers were 
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seeking, moreover they pointed out that 
practically in every case of increases they 
had followed the other industries in the 
Printing Trade, yet here we were asking 
them for reductions before any of the 
other Unions had done likewise, an argu- 
ment the force of which could not be 
denied. 

The Council, however, felt it was quite 
impossible to fall in with the suggestions 
made by the deputation, and it was 
explained that so far as the Council was 
concerned there seemed little if any 
chance of any possibility of reduction in 
the terms for which it was asking. 

It was carefully explained that the 
position taken up by the Council was not 
merely a dogmatic one, but was really the 
outcome of the conviction that the pro- 
position put up by the deputation was 
not likely to have any beneficial influence 
in increasing the volume of work ; the 
alterations allowable under it would be 
of so small a character that it would be 
far better to let things remain as they 
were rather than have an ineffective 
alteration, and as the employers and the 
Unions were much more concerned by the 
effect of the present shortage of work, it 
was vital that any alterations should be 
of such a character as would induce those 
who generally use process blocks to order 
them far more freely than has been the case 
recently, and to induce houses who are 
at present holding up orders to put them 
in work, thus bringing many of those at 
present unemployed once more into the 
ranks of the workers. 

Upon further consideration the deputa- 
tion resolved to carry the matter back to 
the executives and discuss it there, and 
then put it toa ballot and learn the wishes 
of their members and again communicate 
with the Council as carly as possible. Upon 
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receipt of this communication, the Council 
will at once take steps to consult the 
Trade, and it is hoped that a scheme will 
be brought into being such as will bring 
back prosperity to the Trade. 

Great credit is due to the members of 
the deputation for the way in which they 
handled a very difficult and, for them, 
unpopular subject, and it is not too much 
to say that the Council was very greatly 
impressed by the careful attention paid 
to the subject and the desire so clearly 
evinced to do only that which was best 
for the members of their Unions, and, 
though the meeting had been a long and 
very difficult one for all concerned, it is 
believed that the outcome will be satis- 
factory to all. 

Further applications for Membership 
have been received and those desiring to 
enter the Federation have been admitted. 

Some question has been raised re the 
matter of payment for holidays ; some 


houses seemed to consider that as they. 


were working short time the payment 
for Bank Holidays, etc., should be one 
sixth of the short week rather than one- 
sixth ofthe full week ; the matter having 
been raised in the Council, the Secretary 
was instructed to advise all such appli- 
cants that the payment for holidays must 
be based upon the full working week and 
not upon the short time week. 

As reports of the resignation of Members 
of the Federation have been current for 
some time past,it may be as well to state 
that up to the present every house has 
paid its subscription and is loyally 
carrying out the terms of the agreement, 
there are no resignations on hand, neither 
are any expected. 

Whatever grounds there were for the 
origin of the rumours, it may be taken asa 
correct statement that up to the present 
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there have been no secessions from the 
Federation neither is it believed that 
any are pending. 

The Council is keeping a watchful eye 
upon the question of imported Blocks and 
securing all the information possible as to 
their source of origin and the quantities 
imported. 

From all the evidence available it 
seems to be the general opinion that the 
diminution in orders just now is far more 
due to the unrest recently prevailing in 
the home market, than to any adverse 
influences ; probably with restored peace 
in the industrial world and re-arranged 
prices we may look forward to another 
time of great prosperity. 

The Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
has again been considered by the special 
Committee and various emendations and 
improvements made in the rules, etc., and 
the scheme made as perfect as the Com- 
mittee could make it. 

It was then submitted to a special 
meeting of the Council at which it was 
critically examined and its provisions 
carefully considered in the light of the 
report of the Actuaries who had been 
instructed to report upon it. 

One whole afternoon was given to this 
discussion, theresult being that the scheme 
after being finally amended was sent 
forward to the Joint Industrial Council 
for its criticisms and suggestions ; if that 
Council makes suggestions for its improve- 
ment they will be considered by the 
Federation Council and, when the final 
corrections have been made, it will be 
printed and distributed to the Members of 
the Federation in time for it to have the 
critical attention of the individual mem- 
bers prior to the calling of a special 
general meeting for its final discussion. 

It is proposed that, should the said 
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General Meeting of the Trade, after due 
consideration, come to the conclusion 
that it is advisable that the scheme should 
be put into operation,a ballot of the whole 
Trade should be taken so that every house 
may have the opportunity of giving a 
direct vote, Yes or No, and that a given 
percentage of the votes shall be necessary 
in order to bring the scheme into opera- 
tion, the percentage to be determined by 
the general meeting before mentioned. 

Whether the scheme be finally adopted 
or not, the Trade is under a great debt to 
those who have given so much time to its 
consideration ; Members of the Committee 
have at great inconvenience and expense, 
come from all parts of the Kingdom to 
take part in discussing a scheme which 
they felt to be of tremendous importance 
to the Trade, and perhaps not to the 
Process Trade only, but to other industries 
which may probably be moved by the 
example set them to attempt something 
on similar lines. 

Those who have done their work so 
well will receive not merely a formal vote 
of thanks, but will also have the continued 
thanks of those who in days to come will 
receive the benefits brought about by 
their efforts of to-day. 


(Continued from Page 113). 

Attention must be paid to the addition 
of tincture of Iodine to the matured 
Collodion, this being essential to securing 
clear lines and obviates the addition of 
Nitric Acid to the bath. 

The behaviour of the first few plates 
coated with the Collodion should be very 
closely scrutinised, for any tendency to 
horniness, and if any tendency is shown, 
water must be added to destroy that 
horniness, because a horny Collodion 
means oystershell markings, and a blis- 
tered film, after using the sulphide. 
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How Much for How 
Little. 


An Extract from the Photo-Engravers 
Bulletin. 


most interesting situation arose not 
long ago in Boston, on the occasion 


of an arbitration proceedings affect- 
ing the Boston Typographical Union and 
the Newspaper Publishers of that city, 
and having to do with the establishment 
of a minimum wage for the workers. 
«Judge Wilfred Bolster, of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, was chosen to 
arbitrate the differences between the 
contending parties. Before accepting the 
task, he decided to insist that the demand 
for a minimum wage be supplemented 
with an agreement as to minimum produc- 
tion. Announcing this decision to the 
Union, he said :— 

“ I deny your right as against the pub- 
lic, to set up half an issue for settlement. 
I deny the right of the publishers to join 
issue with you on your one-sided demand 
as you have formulated it. I will not 
stultify myself by saying what is a fair 
share for you to take out of the community 
wealth, as wages, when there is no stipula- 
tion as to what you will put back by your 
labour.” 

The Judge takes the position that the 
mere demand for wages ignores the ele- 
ment of contribution to the production, 
out of which the wages must be paid, 
and that any person or group of persons 
presenting a demand for stated pay is 
obligated to the public, as well as to the 
employer, to render an equivalent in 
service. Judge Bolster further adds :— 

“As a friend of labour, I can offer it no 
more sincere advice than that it make 
its bargains mutual by setting against a 
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stipulated wage a stipulated production. 
If to do so is against the tenets of trade 
unions, so much the worse for the trade 
unions. The public is not yet ready to 
surrender the principle that has held 
good since the human race began to barter 
—value for value, compact for compact.” 

It strikes us that Judge Bolster has 
hit the nail on the head. When we think 
back over industrial relations during 
the last four years, we can remember 
cases without number where unions have 
contended for and demanded minimum 
wage scales and reduced working hours 
without any reference being made at any 
time to the amount of work to be produced 
or the value of the service rendered for 
pay received. No one objects to paying 


for anything as long as the object bought ` 


and paid for is worth the price. What 
the average man does object to is a condi- 
tion that compels him to pay a certain 
and stipulated sum for an uncertain and 
indefinite performance. 

Take the photo-engraving business as 
an example: the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union has concerned itself 
with the establishment of wage scales for 
over twenty vears. These wage scales 
are always referred to as “minimum.” 
In other words, the amounts stipulated as 
the minimum wage in an agreement 
represents the sum below which no 
member of the union will accept employ- 
ment in that jurisdiction. It represents 
the wages that must be paid to the least 
skilled worker under any and all condi- 
tions. Possession of a union card entitles 
him to the minimum wage; no other 
qualifications are necessary. This thought 
was understood and seized upon by the 
cartoonist in Punch, who made his 
characters say, “ What is a minimum 
wage?” “ A minimum wage Is what you 


get for going to work. If you want more, 
you does a bit of work for it.” 

The minimum wage in the photo- 
engraving industry is a starting-point, 
and represents the lowest level of com- 
pensation. Individual skill and the laws 
of supply and demand, real and artificial, 
determine the real wages. No thought 
is given to a return for value received, 
and the casual observer will come to the 
conclusion that the union is organized for 
the purpose, and concerns itself only, 
with the interests of those members whose 
mediocrity assumes the largest proportion. 
It stands in the light of assuming a definite 
obligation with that class of workers 
and leaves the rest to shift for themselves. 
This isn’t fair to anyone, including those 
who are protected and whose wages are 
raised by the enforcement of constantly 
increasing minimum wage scales. It robs 
them of their initiative, makes them self- 
satisfied and secure in their attitude and 
position. It breeds discontent among the 
better class of workers, who feel that no 
matter how much they receive above the 
minimum scale, they are being taxed to 
support the less skilled and diligent. 

The answer, of course, would be that 
when a man spends five years to learn a 
trade, he is certainly entitled to compensa- 
tion equal to the minimum scale of wages 
existing anywhere in the country. That 
is good, as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go 
far enough. The mere expenditure of 
time on the part of the individual does 
not entitle him to consideration at the 
hands of the public. It is what he con- 
tributes to society that determines his 
value. Place the entire relationship be- 
tween employers and employees on a basis 
that no man is entitled to take more than 
he gives, and a great step forward will be 
made. 
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Working Instructions for Photograbvure.- V1. 


By H. Mills Cartwright Photogravure Instructor, L C C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


The Carbon Resist—Transferring. 


During the succeeding operations the 
cylinder must be supported on some form 
of mandrel. Frequently these are of iron 
with flanged end plates which are screwed 
up to the ends of the cylinders. The 
flange may be provided with a seating of 
rubber to prevent water entering the 
cylinder. Or a simple form of wooden 
mandrel may be used. This should be 
turned to fit the internal bore of the cylin- 
der with projecting ends of smaller dia- 
meter for convenience of carrying and a 
key provided to engage with the keyway in 
the cylinder. For transferring, a sink is 
required with wooden uprights, having 
grooves cut in them to support the ends 
of the mandrel in such a way that it can 
be easily revolved. 

Before transferring the carbon print, the 
cylinder is polished with metal polish or 
with methylated spirit and whiting as 
already described. Next rule a line in 
pencil on the surface of the cylinder 
parallel with its axis and another short 
line at right angles mid-way between the 
ends. This is to ensure the tissue being 
placed accurately in position. (These 
lines may be cut in the cvlinder with a 
graver if it is arranged that they come in 
such a position that the marks will be 
outside the margins of the sheet when the 
copies are printed). A solution of sodium 
or potassium hydrate (24 per cent.) is 
then applied with a fairly soft brush or 
cotton wool to remove grease from the 
surface of the cylinder. Wash well witha 
stream of water from a hose pipe and then 
apply the following anti-tarnish solution : 


Acetic acid ............ 2 parts 
Sodium chloride l part 
s Water? cassatneceucuee 20 parts. 


This should remain on the cylinder only a 
few seconds, then wash again and keep 
the water running over the cylinder until 
all is ready for transferring. 

There are several methods in use for 
effecting the transfer ; some of the more 
satisfactory are here described :— 


Method I. | 

The printed tissue is soaked face 
upwards in a fairly deep trough of clean 
water at the side of the cylinder. It is as 
well to keep the tissue gently in motion to 
prevent foreign matter settling on the 
surface. Also the hand may be passed 
over the surface to ensure the removal of 
air-bells. (It is not advisable to use a 
camel hair brush for this purpose owing 
to the risk of loose hairs settling on the 
tissue). At first the tissue will tend to 
curl inwards but as the gelatine expands 
it begins to flatten out. When this stage 
is reached, and before it begins to curl 
the other way, turn the tissue over gently, 
lift out of the water and at once adjust the 
cut edge on the cylinder so that it coin- 
cides with the ruled line on the latter. 
Then lower the remainder of the tissue 
and quickly secure the tissue along the 
edge which was first put down with a 
transverse stroke of the squeegee. Then, 
starting from this edge apply the squeegee 
with even pressure while the cylinder is 
slowly revolved. 

It will be seen that, except for very 
small prints, two operators are required, 
one on each side of the cylinder. One 
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secs to the positioning of the print, the 
other then Jowers his end and applies the 
squeegee while the first revolves the 
mandrel. 

The surface of the cylinder must be 
kept wet before the print is put down, in 
fact, it is as well to so arrange the hose- 
pipe that a stream of water is flowing 
over the copper while the tissue is being 
placed in position. 

As soon as the tissue has been transfer- 
red it should be wiped surface dry on the 
back by means of a sponge or cloth. 

The chief disadvantage of this method ts 
the risk of the gelatine becoming over 
saturated before the transferring is finished; 
it will then partially or entirely fail to 
adhere to the copper. 


Method II. 


A mixture of methylated spirit and 
water is used for soaking the tissue 
instead of plain water. Some of the 
mixture is run over the cylinder immedi- 
ately before transferring the print ; other- 
wise the operations are the same as above 
described. If this method is adopted, 
ample time may be allowed for positioning 
and securing the tissue as it will remain 
flat and in the right hygroscopic condition 
for a considerable time. The spirit and 
water may be mixed in equal parts, but if 
the tissue becomes too stiff to be conveni- 
ently handled with this mixture, the 
proportion of spirit may be reduced. The 
same bath may be used repeatedly, but it 
should be filtered through cotton-wool 
before use to remove dust, etc. 

It will be found that after soaking in this 
bath the tissue does not tend to adhere 
firmly to the copper until pressure is 
applied and can therefore be easily adjust- 
ed in position after the whole sheet has 
been placed on the cylinder. 


Method III. 


A large trough of water is placed under 
the cylinder, the height of the latter 
being adjusted so that it just dips into 
the water. The tissue is placed face up 
in the water and when limp one edge is 
brought into contact with the cylinder 
and fixed with a transverse stroke of the 
squecgee. The cylinder is then revolved, 
drawing the tissue out of the water, the 
squeegee being applied at the same time. 


Method IV. 


A machine is used for mounting the 
tissue. This may consist of a rubber or 
felt-covered roller revolving in contact 
with the cylinder. The tissue is not 
previously damped, but is secured to the 
dry cylinder along one edge with gummed 
strips. A stream of water is then made to 
run between the tissue and the cylinder 
while the latter is rotated. A machine of 
this description has been patented. 


Transferring to Flat Plates. 


In the case of flat plates it is usual to 
place the previously cleaned copper in a 
dish of water, then soak the tissue until 
it becomes limp and flat (as described 
above). At this stage turn it face down 
under water and withdraw copper and 
tissue together, holding the latter in 
position by the top corners. Place the 
copper on a flat surface, hold the tissue 
at one end, and squeegee with a few 
light strokes away from this edge, then 
reverse the plate and squeegee in the 
opposite direction. 


General Observations on Transferring. 


Whatever method is adopted for mount- 
ing the carbon prints there are certain 
general principles that require attention. 
The water (or water and spirit) should 
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be used at a temperature not higher than 
21°c (70°F), nor lower than 10°c (50°F), 
and care should be taken that it is free 
from dust or other foreign matter. The 
hygroscopic condition of the tissue when 
it is mounted is very important. Both 
under and over soaking will result in lack 
of adhesion and the Jatter is apt to produce 
blisters, especially if followed by a too 
vigorous application of the squecgee. 
If owing to faulty manipulation, air 
becomes imprisoned between the copper 
and the tissue 1t will break up under the 
action of the squeegee into fairly large 
air-bells and probably render the resist 
useless. Numerous smal] air-bells some- 
times occur when tap water under high 
pressure is used for soaking. To avoid 
this, boiled or distilled water may be used. 

With regard to placing the tissue accur- 
ately in position, it should be noticed that 
so long as thcre is a film of water between 
copper and tissue the latter can be easily 
moved into the desired position. But 
as soon as any pressure is applied, it 
becomes firmly fixed in position. If the 
system of mounting with spirit and water 
is adopted it is possible to remove the 
print and re-immerse in the solution 
should the desired position not be ac- 
curately obtained the first time. But 
with water only this is hardly possible 
unless the operator 1s very quick, owing 
to the rapid swelling of the gelatine. 

After transferring and removing the 
surface moisture with a cloth or sponge, the 
resist should be left before developing to 
become surface dry. This will take about 
ten minutes under normal conditions, but 
in a very humid atmosphere a longer 
period up to twenty or twenty-five 
minutes should be allowed. Too short a 
time will result in blisters. 
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An Art Booklet. 


One of the most exquisite pieces of 
Advertising we have seen for a very long 
time is that issued by Mr. C. W. Jaquist, 
an Artist and Designer of New York. 

Mr. Jaquist is leaving New York for a 
European tour during July and August, 
and so as to give his patrons an intimation 
of his absence, and a souvenir of their 
association with him, he has sent them 
a choice booklet, produced in a most 
exquisite style on a piece of the finest 
hand-made paper, and bound in a board 
cover to match, with monogram in gold, 
and then enclosed in a cardboard box. 

Taken altogether it is one of the most 
reserché pieces of advertising we have 
ever seen, for the little booklet is so good . 
that no one would think of throwing it 
away ; it will be kept and prized as a 
souvenir of the giver and of his trip to 
Europe. 

The end papers printed in gold on a dark 
paper, are beautiful specimens of the 
work of the Artist. 

That he has created such a simple yet 
choice piece of work tells volumes of the 
ability of the Artist. 


Errata in June 


Number, Page 83. 


Line 9 from top of second column, the 
word from (after Industrial spirit) should 
read form. 

Line 14, in same 
Ammonium Halogens. 

Line 4 from bottom of first column 
page 84 read grains not grams. 

Line 12 same column should read 
Strontium Chloride. 


(Continued on Page 109). 
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O: of the most charming booklets we have 
seen for a long time is THE BELLS OF 
ST. CLEMENTS, by Max Pemberton, which 

tells the story of the St. Clements Press. 

It needs no stretch of imagination to realise 
that the author has done his work in the most 
happy and enchanting style, and has told the 
story of the district in which the St. Clements 
Press is situate with all that charm and ability 
for which he is so well known and lures his 
readers on to the story of the * Press” which 
is equally interesting. 

The illustrations are simply superb, they are 
beautifully produced and have been printed by 
a master at his Art. 

The entire get up, paper, illustration, type 
and printing are of the best possible and the 
booklet reflects the character of the St. Clements 
Press at its best. It is well worth procuring and 
keeping. 


WAINS’S QUARTERLY. This Quarterly, 
S which however seems recently to have 
seen the light half yearly, is fully up to 
the high standard of previous numbers, 
and shews the work of the firm of John Swain 
and Sons to be of a very high order, whether it 
be ‘‘ Swaingravure,’’ ‘‘ Tri-colour,” or ‘‘ Black 
and White.” All the work is thoroughly satis- 
factory and the get up of the Quarterly leaves 
little if anything to be desired. It certainly 
shews the work of the firm to be all that can be 
desired of it. 
ow D’You po Ir? The Sun Engraving 
Co.’s A.B.C. is the history of the Process 
Block, told in Toy Book style. It 
is an exceedingly novel and attractive way of 
“ getting home ” the lesson that Process Blocks 
cannot be produced in record time if they are 
to be effective for the purpose for which they 
are intended. 


It is needless to say that the work is pro- 
duced in exceptional style, for, though it is prac- 
tically all in Line Colour work, it is exceedingly 
attractive and is well worth a perusal ; and when 
the “ Business Man ” has had his laugh and 
learned what it was intended he should learn, it 
makes a very attractive toy book for the 
youngsters and so keeps the “ Sun” in the 
Heavens for a much longer period than would 
otherwise be the case. 


LLUSTRATION No. 81s the Exhibition Num- 
ber of the Sun Engraving Company's 
Quarterly, and the speciality of the 

Articles in this Number is that they are written 
with the object of giving useful hints and being 
instructive to all users of engravings. As 
would be expected from such a house, the pro- 
duction throughout is excellent, whether it be 
the Articles, the Illustrations, or the printing. 
All are of a very high order and the Sun Engrav- 
ing Co., are to be congratulated upon the pro- 


duction, though it must be confessed that the 
futurist artist who drew the cover design, which 
he entitles “ Light,” must have a very vivid 
imagination. 


LPHATONES is the title of a Booklet 
issued by the Alpha Photo Engraving 
Co., of Baltrimore, who play very suc- 
cessfully with the Musical scale, shewing 10 
Notes all of a different strength ofcolourandindi- 
cate that, as in Music, you can produce at least 
10 tones on the scale, so in their Photo Engrav- 
ing they get 10 tones. ‘‘ Alphatones’’ they 
call them and claim that their tones give added 
value to their production ; aclever piece of ad- 
vertising. 


Dp published by Ilford Ltd., 
the second edition of which has been re- 
cently issued, is thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. It treats in a popular style of 
Colours, Colour Filters, Wave Length, Colour 
Photography, Panchromatic Plates, and all that 
pertain thereto. Its 32 pages are packed full of 
information and are invaluable to the Photo- 
grapher who works either in Black and White 
or Colour work. 

Our advice to all Photographers, who are in 
any way interested in Panchromatic work, is to 
get and study this booklet; it will well repay the 
time and attention given it, and the price isonly 
6d. or post free, for 9d., from Ilford Ltd., 
Iiford, E. | 


_—__ 


HE STAR Process ENGRAVING Co., of 
Manchester send us one of their booklets, 
just published, shewing the classes of 

work done by that Company. The booklet is 
well produced and some of the examples of 
Illustrations are exceedingly good and shew 
that the Company can produce excellent work 
and may be relied upon to give good value for 
money. 

The get up is well conceived and altogether 
reflects credit upon the Company. 


URROUGH’S CLEARING House is the title of 
B a unique publication which comes to 
hand from America; it is a Magazine 
published expressly for Banks and is sent 
direct to every Bank in America every month. 
We know of no such publication in this country 
and consider it would be well worth the atten- 
tion and study of some enterprising house over 
here. 

It is a live Magazine, full of suggestion and 
shews how Banks in U.S.A. increase their lists 
of customers; it shews the road to success. 
Shows how Banks specialise in Training Assis- 
tants, and the current number tells how Banks 
specialise for the Housewife. The circulation 
is 50,000 copies monthly. It is beautifully pro- 
duced and well worth studying. 
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IMPERIAL PROCESS PLATES 


PROCESS. Sparkling negatives; 
absolute opacity if needed, | ge ao 
without blocking fine lines. [| @ =. M 
For maps, drawings and | mee a 
similar work. 


“N.F” PROCESS. “ Non-Filter” 
and Process plates combined. 
Most useful for subjects con- | o eee | 
taining numerous yellowand | ee Pe eran 


green tones. Fine grain, | es uae a 
clean, bright negatives. eee 

“FINE GRAIN ORDINARY. The Finest in the World. 
Experts pronounce these Made Perfectly by 


plates to be the finest obtain- The IMPERIAL DRY 


able for Rotary-Photogravure 
work. You should try them.” PLATE CO., LED: 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Pos! free Bd. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, @@e,y Colonies and abroad 88. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 


Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
g e `~ New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington. -LID 
` i EEE NEE ESS A, 


Wratten Plates 


for Process Work 


Wratten Process Plates give extreme density, and their 
rain is so fine that irradiation, or the spreading of light in the 
‘lan has been reduced to the minimum. They give perfectly 
solid, sharp-edged dots with bright clear spaces between. 


Wratten Process Panchromatic Plates give the same 
quality of dot as the Process Plates, and in addition give the 
correct values of all the colours in nature. 

Wratten Panchromatic Plates are sensitive to all colours: 
they have a very high speed, are clean working, and are not 
liable to fog—in fact, they are so clean, and give such solid dots, 
that many workers use them as process plates. 


Write for Descriptive List of Wratten Plates, 
Filters, Safelights and other specialties. 


Kodak Ltd. (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JOH N S ON’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


. AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals: For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London. St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
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Prismatone Solves Colour Problems. 


Is the Colour Process Block Doomed ? 


N the printing industry many changes 

| have taken place which have brought 
it up to a high point of efficiency. 
Inventions which have been brought to 
light have startled even the most blasé. 
They have been kept continually on the 
watch to learn what was going to happen 
next and each improvement has brought 
forth exclamations of wonder and delight. 
Perhaps in no other line of the industry 
has there beena more rapid development 
than in colour printing. Great strides 
have been taken in this particular work 
and apparently there is no end. This is 
made evident by the announcement of a 
new method for colour printing known as 
the Prismatone Process, which is describ- 


ed as a process gravure in colours without ° 


the use of screen or colour separation 
negatives and, it is claimed, will solve all 
problems which have heretofore prevented 
the successful production of pictorial 
colour work. 

As to the process itself, it makes 
possible the production of exquisite colour 
work from an ordinary photograph, or 
exact reproductions can be made from 
colour drawings, paintings, or life. All 
previous attempts to develop colour 
gravure, according to the statement in 
the handsome prospectus, have proved 
futile, owing not only to the tremendous 


ee g 


expense involved, but to the technical 
difficulties encountered, paramount of 
which being the impossibility to secure 
register. 

The prospectus is a handsome piece of 
work, showing examples which illustrate 
what can be done by this process on all 
kinds of paper, from the finest quality 
of art paper to the cheapest newsprint. 
An examination of this prospectus would 
convince the most sceptical that nothing 
heretofore produced in the way of artistic 
commercial colour printing can compare 
with the reproductions for quality and 
execution. l 

It is pointed out that not only is Pris- 
matone of a higher quality than anything 
previously attained, but can be produced 
at a lower cost than lithography or any 
other colour process. It eliminates the | 
cost of making expensive colour sketches. 
All that is necessary is a black and white 
drawing or photograph. There also is a 
great saving in the cost of original colour 
engravings, electrotypes and “ make- 
ready ” always necessary in printing on 
letter-press machines. There are no elec- 
trotypes or “ make-ready ” in the Pris- 
matone Process. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
coloured newspaper illustrations, which is 
another triumph for this process. Never 
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before has anything even approximating 
these results been attained with the ordin- 
ary newspaper stock, making it possible 
for publishers to disseminate the latest 
news in full colour. 

The company has been organized for 
the purpose of developing and marketing 
colour and monotone gravure printing 
by this process and to build Prismatone 
presses and other printing machinery 
under patents granted to Mr. Saalburg 
and Mr. Dausmann. Presses designed 
especially to print Prismatone work are 
now being built. They will print on both 
sides of a sheet in full colour at one 
operation, at a speed of from 3,500 to 
5,000 an hour, and will print on newspaper 
stock at an even greater speed. This is 
made possible by a perfected quick- 
drying ink made by a secret process, 
owned and controlled by the company, 
and which is guaranteed not to smudge, 
-and yet retain all delicate shadings, 
tones and colours. The presses not only 
will print, but will also fold and deliver 
sheets ready for insertion in magazine 
or newspaper, or flat if desired. 

In addition to these machines, there 
are now under construction four-colour 
sheet-fed presses which will mect the 
- demands for fine colour work at a cost 
lower than that heretofore charged for 
work of an inferior quality. It is the 
intention of the company at present to 
build Prismatone presses only for its own 
use and establish branches in the principal 
cities of the United States for the produc- 
tion of its work. 

The proprietor of a large printing 
house in Chicago thought so much of the 
proposition that he has subscribed for 
stock. A number of letters from printers 
and publishers have been received praising 
this process, and one demonstrating the 


attitude taken regarding this invention 
is reproduced. It is from Robert Schal- 
kenbach, president of the John C. Rankin 
Company, of New York, and is as follows : 

“ Many interesting developments have 
taken place in the printing industry since 
I attached myself to it many years ago, 
some to be expected, but I was hardly 
prepared for the surprise that awaited 
me on secing the results you have obtained 
with your BRrismatone process. 

“ To produce such results on a printing 
press, and to place it within the reach of 
the consumer of ordinary printing is an 
accomplishment that ranks as one of the 
great achievements in the printing art. 

“ One of the remarkable things about 
it is the results you get on the commonest 
kind of paper. Where other high grade 
printing requires specially made paper, 
the Prismatone process laughs at the 
difficulties the engraver and printer en- 
counters with ordinary grades of stock. 
All papers look alike to Prismatone. 

“ Rarely does an invention accomplish 
these three desirable things—quality, 
price, speed. 

“I think you are going to be very 
busy when you are prepared to take 


“orders.” 


From “ Printing.” 


Helpful Hints. 

Bas-relief designs of plastine and other 
modelling substances may be finished for 
moving picture photography with a heavy 
coat of oil paint of a neutral colour, This 
removes all crummyness and gives ihe 
model a uniformity of tone that looks 
well to the camera. Use plenty of dryer 
in the paint. Siccatif Courtray seems to 
give the most satisfying result. 
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Wet Collodton Photography X.—Sensttization 


(Continucd.) 
By W. J. Smith and E. L. Turner. 


The following are the solutions and the 
method of carrving out the Titration :— 
Standard Salt Solution. 

Sodium Chloride, pure dry 3.44 grams. 
Water (distilled) to 1,000 c.c. 
l c.c.=.01 grams silver nitrate. 
Standard Indicator. 
Pottassium Chromate ... 2 grams. 
Water (distilled) 100 c.c. 

The Analysis.—Take 2 c.c. of “ bath ” 
solution and dilute with distilled water 
to 10 c.c., add .5 c.c. indicator and stir. 
Add standard salt from burette until 
the red colour just disappears. Then the 
_ number of c.c. salt solution multiplied by 
5 gives the number of grams of silver 
nitrate per 1,000 c.c. actually present in 
the bath. Tf this quantity be subtracted 
from 68 or 80 (number of grams originally 
present) the remainder will give the 
amount of silver nitrate in grams to be 
added to bring up the solution to its 
original strength. 

Or for those who prefer the English 
weights and measures the following gives 
the quantities :— 

Standard Salt Solution. 
Sodium Chloride, pure, dry 163 grains 
Water (distilled) 10 oz. fl. 
10 minims=1 grain silver nitrate. 


Indicator. 
Potassium Chromate ... 100 grains. 
Water (distilled) 10 oz. 

The Analysis.—Take 60 minims of 
“bath ” solution and dilute with distilled 
water to 1 oz., add 4 minims indicator. 
Run in standard salt solution from burette 
(graduated in minims) until the red colour 
just disappears. The number of minims 
of salt solution used multiplied by 16 


gives the number of grains of silver nitrate 
per pint actually present in the bath. 
If this number be subtracted from 600 
we get the amount of silver nitrate in 
grains to be added to the solution to bring 
up the “ bath ” to the original strength. 

To following table affords useful infor- 
mation with reference to the Silver 
Solution and Argentometers. 


To convert Percentages into Grains Per 
Fluid Ounce. 


Multiply the percentage figure by 4, 
and add to the result its tenth part, 
eg., 10% = 10 x 4 = 40 + 4, = 44; 
t.e., 10 ..=44 grains per fluid ounce. 

The table below gives the number of 
grains per fluid ounce according to the 
percentage solution :— 


l per cent. 4.4 Grains per fluid oz. 

2 . 8.75 i 7 

3 x 13.13 n T 

4 n 17.5 i a 

5 j 21.88 j sf 

6 F 26.26 5 a 

7 i 30.62 n Y 

8 t 35.98 y A 

9 j 39.38 3 5 
10 7 43.8 3 - 
Comparison of Argentometer Scale and 

Specific Gravity Scale. 


For all practical purposes at a tempera- 
ture of 60° Fahr., 
Silver Nitrate 30 grains per oz = 1.050 sp.gr. 
S 83 p », =1.055sp.gr. 
T 40 ,, „ = 1.060 sp.gr. 
also in the Beaumè hydrometer scale, for 
liquids heavier than watcr, 
0° B=l. sp. er. 
1° B.=1.007sp. gr. 
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and with each degree B. rise the increase 
in the specific gravity is .007. For 
liquids lighter than water, 

10° B.=1 sp. gr. 
and for each degree B. rise the decrease in 
the specific gravity is .005. 

The British form of Argentometer reads 
so many grains of silver nitrate contained 
in each ounce of water. The Continental 
form reads parts or grammes per cubic 
centimetre. 

Exposure. 

Exposure is determined by the speed 
of the Collodion, the actinic power 
of the illumination, the class of original, 


reo [oreen [eu ina 


| | 
| 
t 


Fic I. 


The top half of the diagram represents white 
light split upinto its three primaries, Red, Green, 


Blue and invisible Ultra Violet. 


The lower white portion shows the region to 
which the wet collodion plate is sensitive. 


the reduction or magnification of the 
object, and the stop and lens used. It 
must be appreciated that White Light 
is a mixture of the three primary colours, 
Red, Green and Blue, and invisible 
rays known as the Ultra Violet. A 
sensitized wet collodion plate is only 
sensitive to the lower end of the visible 
blue, and the Ultra Violet, and insensitive 
to the remaining portion of white light, 
hence all reds, greens and yellow which 
do not reflect ultra violet or blue are 
reproduced as black (See Fig. 1). 

To obtain the greatest speed when 
exposing, the illuminant must be rich in 
the ultra violet and blue. The glass used 
in lens construction absorbs a consider- 
able portion of the ultra violet, but some 


lens are constructed of glass which trans- - 


mits more of these rays than the ordinary 
lens; such lenses are those specially 
made for Process work. 

It will be understood by these latter 
remarks why it is possible to use such a 
brilliant yellow light when manipulating 
the sensitized Wet-collodion plate. The 
following chemicals or dyes stop the 
ultra violet and blue, and can be used for 
liquid filters. Picric Acid and Bichro- 
mate of Potash, or the following dyes will 
stain paper or gelatine, Brilliant Yellow. 
Flavacine, Rapid Filter Yellow. As said 
before, the light used for illuminating the 
copy must be rich in the chemical rays of 
white light (ultra violet and blue); such 
lamps being the enclosed, open arc, and 
mercury vapour. Bright summer sun also 
fulfils this requirement ; the enclosed arc 
lamp is the best as it emits most ultra 
violet. To obtain the maximum amount 
of efficiency, when using the enclosed arc, 
the glass enclosing the arc should be kept 
clean and free from stain. If the lower 
carbon is pushed up too high an arc will 
form on the top plate and cause a brown 
stain on the glass which stops the chemical 
rays, and slows down exposure, therefore it 
pavs to keep the glasses clean and the 
lamps carefully trimmed. The nature 
of the original is another factor to consider 
when determining exposure. The most 
suitable originals for quick reproduction 
are those of a black and white nature, 
and for line copy the design should be 
drawn on white smooth Bristol board in 
an opaque ink, such as Stephen’s dead 
black stain or Special Process ink, and 
fine lines be drawn as black as thick ones. 
Corrections should be made with Process 
White or by pasting white paper over por- 
tions to be re-drawn. Chinese White repro- 
duces as a grey ; the reason for this is that 
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Process white and white card reflect both 
the blue and ultra violet, Chinese white 
aborbs the ultra violet and only reflects 
the blue, this defect can be remedied by 
photography through a 1 per cent. acid 
sluti©ora of Quinine Sulphate, or by using 
a dry ‘falter made from Aesculine, both 
these falters absorb the ultra violet, but 
their Lasse= necessitates.an increased exposure 
offromm £ to 4times. Bristol board which 
has been exposed for sometime to bright 
light wi Il turn slightly yellow, in which 
case Rt — anay be necessary to double the 
(Xposure, Grey lines give considerable 
trouble= when making negative for line 
blocks, a Small stop should be used 
and full exposure avoided. Larger stops 
are best employed for objects in relief and 
CNtLIAwxous tone subjects as they give 
better €radation. Coloured subjects can- 


da be successfully reproduced by the 
wet Collodion process, but where the 
Mints 


; are to be worked up for Catalogue 
llustra tion the wet plate affords a cheap 
means of obtaining the negatives, the 
ter—tyreatment of such negatives will 
a described in a later chapter. The 
i ation of exposure is also influenced by 
“ Size of the stop. Stops regulate the 
ant of light passing through the lens 
othe sensitive plate, the English markings 
f Which are expressed in f values. For 
xam ple £/8 represents the diameter of a 
oe when 8 is divided into the focal 
gth of the lens. The usual marking 
M Stops vary, a full range for a good 
modern anastigmal is f6.5, f8, f11.3, f16, 
= I-45, each smaller stop being half the 
ice Of the one preceding, thus the 
aS must be doubled. It is a 
~~ aken idea that for copying purposes a 
cc Small stop is always necessary, as 
ia S Notso. The idea evidently origina- 
in the days when anastigmat lenses 
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were not obtainable, and it was necessary 
to stop down quite small to secure sharp 
results over the negatives. It is now 
possible to obtain lenses that cover sharply 
the entire ficld at quite a large aperture 
such as f6 or f8. The use of large aperture 
necessitates greater skill in working as 
they do not allow of such latitude when 
exposing as do small stops. Another 
factor governing exposure is the size of the 
reproduction. The following formula will 
give the variation for different reductions 
or magnification ba m when E 
represents the number of times the expos- 
sure is for any reduction or enlargement, 
greater or less than the exposure for a 
negative copy at same size and in the 
ratio of the size of the image to the size 
of the object. 

The following is a table construction 
from this formula and is founded on the 
fact that exposure varies inversely as 
the square of the distance. 

M=Ratio of size E=Numboer of times 
of image to sizeof exposure is greater 


object. or less than the ex- 
posure at same size. 
1.5 1.56 
1.4 1.44 
1.3 1.32 
1.2 1.21 
1.1 1.10 
1.0 1.0 
9 91 
8 81 
7 72 
6 64 
5 56 
4 A9 
3 42 
2 .36 
ol .30 
Calculated from information given in 


Penrose Annual, 1905-6, p. 57. 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


OFFICERS. 
President— 
MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C.4. 


Vice-President— 
Mr. D. GREENHILL, 
The Sun Engraving Co.. Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2 
g 
Treasurer— 
MR. EDWARD W. HUNTER, 
The Sun Engraving Co., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London W.C.2, 
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Ltd. 


’ 


Secretary— 


Mr G. B. MANLEY, 
80A Coleman Street, 
London, E.C. 


London Wall 7088. 
‘« Secreteau, Ave., London.” 


Telephone : 
Telegrams : 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.45. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 

a a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 
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The General 
Meeting. 


NE of the most important yet one 

of the most difficult general Meet- 

ings ever held might very well be 
the summing up of that of July 28th. 

The Meeting was held at St. Brides 
Institute, and was called to order by the 
President who called upon the Secretary 
to read the notice convening the meeting 
after which the President, Mr. A. Dargavel, 
gave a resumé of the matters that had 
made the meeting necessary. 

He explained the work that had been. 
accomplished and the proposals that it 
was intended to have been put before 
the meeting and compared them with the 
resolutions and correspondence that had 
come to hand from the local Associations 
and various members, these latter, how- 
ever, were of such a contradictory char- 
acter that it was patently impossible to 
reconcile them, for no two of such recom- 
mendations ran on the same lines. 

The resolutions from the Local Associa- 
tions were, however, in quite a different 
category, the three Associations had met 
together in Manchester and had formula- 
ted a definite scheme upon which they 
were united and called upon the Council 
to secure a cut in wages of 15s. per week 
with a somewhat more severe cut in prices. 

The Council had therefore carefully 
considered all these suggestions and 
resolutions and had minutely weighed 


them in order to find out what there was 
in them upon which they could prepare a 
scheme that would be best for the Trade 
as a whole, and, after having very exhaus- 
tively carried out this process, proceeded 
to prepare a case which in the judgment 
of the Council was the best and most 
equitable that could be evolved. 

This case was laid before the deputation 
from the Men’s Unions. and after consider- 
able discussion and slight emendation, 
it was accepted by them as the final offer 
aS put forward by the Federation. 

It may as well be pointed out here that 
the Council had no little difficulty in 
getting the deputation to accept the terms 
as finally offered, for the negotiations were 
of a very protracted nature and at first 
met with very severe opposition upon the 


ap Of the deputation and it was only 
> the force of reasoning on the part 


ee of the Council they they were 
the Ually convinced of the soundness of 

Case. 
a Came to the knowledge of the Council 
ey that the Executives of the 
are. Unions had given the proposals 
ul consideration, and had, in sending 


ou 

= ballot papers to their members, 

he ogly recommended the acceptance of 
t 


erms offered, it was therefore confi- 
e Y expected that the vote would be 
- ENdorsement of the recommendation. 

to i therefore came as a great surprise 
z © Council when, on the morning of the 

ton fal Meeting, intimation was received 
oa the Men's Socicty that the vote 
in £ &one heavily against the proposals, 
Act, that a majority of about 2 to 1 
a who voted had rejected the 
ngement. It must, however, be stated 


t 
ees less than one-half of the Members 
Oted. 


dent] 


This information was, of course, equally 
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startling to the General Meeting, and the 
first thought was that the meeting had 
been completely nullified and rendered 
useless, but after the first surprise had 
passed the question was asked what had 
better be done, and we came to the con- 
clusion that the only course open was to 
discuss the question what was the next 
step to take in order to secure the object 
we had in view, viz., the reduction in 
wages and in prices. This, of course, 
proved a very difficult matter to decide. 
There were so many points of view to be 
considered, ranging from those who would 
leave things just as they are to those who 
would force conclusions at any price. 
Consequently a great deal of time was 
taken up in discussing these and the 
innumerable other suggestions ranging 
between these two extremes. 

How long we should have gone on in 
this direction it is impossible to say, 
though it was very evident the President 
was extremely anxious to have every 
phase of the subject threshed out and to 
give every member the opportunity of 
adding his share of wisdom to the general 
fund ; consequently no one was debarred 
from placing his views before the meeting 
and was moreover given apatient hearing. 
So time passed on until the subject 
seemed exhausted and we arrived at the 
period when votes were called for and we 
had to decide by show of hands in what 
direction the majority of the votes would 
go. 

This was perhaps the most disappoint- 
ing period of the whole meeting for, while 
every vote shewed that it was imperative 
that prices and wages should be reduced, 
immediately if possible, yet the methods 
put forward for securing that end shewed 
such a diversity of opinion that it seemed 
quite impossible to secure a decisive 
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majority for any one method, in fact, 
every suggestion had so much in it that 
was good and found so many supporters 
that it would not be very far from the 
truth if we were to say that each scheme 
as it was put was carried, though it was 
evident that everyone of them could not 
be actcd upon by the Council if they 
had been put as binding resolutions. 

The purpose of the President, viz., the 
finding out the relative strength of the 
various schools of thought in order to 
guide the Council in the negotiations 
that must now take place, having been 
obtained, it was felt that the meeting 
had done all that was possible in the 
unfortunate and. difficult circumstances 
under which it had been held. 

The thanks of the Meeting to the 
Council for the work they had done and 
to the President for so ably presiding 
brought the meeting to a close. 


The Council at Work. 


URING the month a Council Meet- 
D ing has been held each Monday ex- 
cept of course, Bank Holiday, but to 
make up for this an additional meeting 
was called during the last week in July 
beside which there was the General 
Mecting of the Trade and the consequent 
Committee meetings needful to carry 
into effect the decisions registered at that 
meeting. 

Full particulars of the General Meeting 
are given on page 120. 

From correspondence that came to 
hand, it appeared that considerable 
interest had been aroused by the appear- 
ance, in the Midland district, of Process 
Blocks bearing the Federation registered 
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mark but which were supposed to have 
been supplied by a non-Federation house. 

It took a considerable time to get at 
the facts of the case, but at length it was 
discovered that the blocks in question 
had been made by a Federation House 
and were paid for by the first purchaser 
at Federation prices, but that in the 
course of business they had passed through 
the hands of a foreign agent who had then 
passed them on to the consignee as though 
he had made them himself. 

Of course as soon as this was discovered 
the House who had been making the 
Blocks was informed of the use that had 
been made of their work and they took 
prompt steps to prevent any repetition 
of such conduct and, in the opinion of 
the Council, there is not likely to be any 
cause for unrest as to the future, every 
precaution being taken to prevent any- 
thing of the kind. 

The Secretary of the Men’s Union has 
informed the Council that his members 
have been instructed to see that the 
Federation mark is placed on all Blocks 
that pass through their hands. 

Considerable correspondence came to 
hand respecting the proposed reduction 
in wages and prices of Process Blocks, 
but so extremely divergent were the views 
that have been put before the Council 
that it seemed just impossible to reconcile 
them. 

Every letter received has been given 
careful attention, and the views enuncia- 
ted have had thorough consideration, for 
it was felt that in such a serious matter 
as this every personal view must be 
thoroughly explored so as to get a true 


idea of the whole, but the more the 


Council considered these letters the further 
they seemed to be from any chance of 
agreement for, again and again, the views 


expressed were the direct opposite of 
each other, in fact in some cases the same 
correspondent in different letters expressed 
views that were simply contradictory. 

Under these circumstances there seemed 
but one thing to do, that was to leave the 
matter to the General Meeting to be fully 
threshed out there, every house in the 
Federation having the opportunity then 
to put forth its particular view for the 
consideration of the meeting and abide 
by the vote then taken. 

The Minutes of the Local Association 
have been of much greater interest than 
usual, consequently have claimed a 
cater amount of attention, for it is 
realised that it is only through such 
methods that the Council can keep in 
Close touch with the feeling of the Trade 
throughout the country. 
thes. every case the Council is guided by 
the © expressions of opinions and give 
5 Bao mature consideration, and it is 
í oe it is convinced that the interests 

© Trade will be best served by some 


oe course being adopted than that 
bikig mended that they take the responsi- 


Y of carrying into effect that which 
dea by the wider outlook is believed to 
e true and right course to take, for 
hae case are the opinions of the Local 
mar as set aside except where infor- 
10n from a wider field has been first of 
‘cae ey weighed and the Council is 
Vinced that the course it is taking is 
St calculated to bring lasting benefit to 

© whole of the members. 
Tie ring the month one house has 
Sed to exist, the Partnership having 
ee dissolved, and the plant dispersed, 
he another house just coming into 
ae ce has applied for membership, 
et ies signed the requisite guarantec 
€en duly elected, consequently the 


gui 
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numerical side of the Federation remains 
unchanged. 

At one of the meetings a letter which 
had been sent by a member of the Men’s 
Union was read and received very careful 
attention. 

It was a new experience to the members 
of the Council and one they greatly 
valued for it gave an insight into the 
working of the mind of those to whom 
the Members of the Federation look to 
carry on their businesses. The letter 
was most interesting and in several 
respects valuable and will receive the 
most careful attention soon as opportunity 
offers. 

A case of considerable importance is 
under consideration, relating to'a quota- 
tion given in competition with several 
other houses in which one house, it 1s 
asserted, omitted certain details that were 
essential to the carrying out of the work 
according to the schedule of prices laid 
down for the guidance of members. 

The Council has called for a full explana- 
tion and particulars, re the discrepancy. 
When this explanation is received the 
Council will be in a position to come to a 
conclusion upon the matter. 

A case such as this shews the great 
importance of members assuring them- 
selves that estimates they send out are 
thoroughly accurate, for itis very difficult 
to shew good cause for any departure 
seeing that the regulations as to prices, 
ctc., are so full and complete and 
so clear that it seems almost impossible 
to make a mistake. 

Another meeting between the Council 
and a deputation from the men’s society 
has been held since the General Meeting 
anda tentative proposal made for a further 
ballot which it is hoped will meet with 
better fortune than the previous effort. 
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The Postage Absurdity. 


the increase in the Postal 


HAT | 
rates is having a very serious 


effect not only upon the success of 
the department but also upon the Printing 
and Publishing Trades is matter of 
common knowledge to everybody except 
seemingly to the Post Office officials. 

This fact was borne home in quite an 
exceptional way a few days ago when 
attending to the morning’s post. 

The first case that arrested our attention 
was an offer from a City house to take 
over all our circularising, etc., and prepare 
it ready for posting then to ship it with 
other work of a similar kind to Belgium 
where it would be stamped, posted and 
delivered to our addressees in this country 
for little more than half of what it would 
cost for the postage in this country. 

The house in question is already des- 
patching large quantities of this class of 
correspondence to the Continent for 
stamping and posting, then to be delivered 
to people in this country and apart from 
the very slight delay the scheme is working 
extremely satisfactorily and those con- 
cerned are saving a considerable amount 
of money and the Post Office is losing all 
the time. 

The next case we noticed was that of 
the “ British Printer ” which we noticed 
had a 9d. stamp on the wrapper, we 
assumed this had been put on in error 
until we opened the copy and found that 
the P.M.G. had decided that the proper 
postage of that Trade Journal was 
ninepence per copy. 

That such an extraordinary decision 
should have been reached seems incomprc- 
hensible, but it appears that because 
it is not published weekly and because 
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it contains specimens, etc., the Post 
Office Authorities have stopped it passing 
through the post at Inland Printed paper 
rate and have decided that it must be 
sent either per Letter post or Parcel 
post. 

Such a decision naturally means that 
elther some other method of distribution 
must be found or the price raised to the 
purchaser or else the publishers must 
suffer a considerable pecuniary loss. 

That a publication produced for the 
benefit of the Printing Trade should be so 
penalised simply because it cannot be 
produced as a weekly is a puzzle to the 
lay mind, but there is a far more serious 
side to the problem, that is, the effect 
such decisions have upon trade in general 
for it is evident that all other Trade 
Journals of a like character will be treated 
similarly, with the result that many of 
them will cease to be published. 

Such decisions as that previously re- 
ferred to seem to be very harsh interpre- 
tations of regulations made for quite 
different purposes and which are strained ` 
to the breaking point by irresponsible 
officials whose only idea seems to be to 
find out how they can, either by hook 
or by crook, extract a few more pence 
out of the public in order to increase the 
revenue of the Post Office, seemingly 
forgetting that with every turn of the 
screw they, instead of increasing the flow 
of money into the exchequer, are driving 
it into other quarters with a consequent 
loss to their department. 


The question not only affects the Post 
Office and the Trade paper, but has a 
further effect upon the whole of the 
Printing Trade, for, if postage is too dear, 


then Catalogues, Booklets, etc., will not 
be produced with a consequent loss all 
round. 

That other trades are also feeling the 
evil effects of the excessively high rates 
of postage is common knowledge and so 
long as they are maintained there seems 
little hope of any improvement.. 

A Correspondent of the “ Daily News ” 
points out that those who maintain that 
our 2d. Postage has a bad effect on our 
trade have a strong argument. Here 1s 
somethin ge which has been done for an 
English Customer by a German House: 
1,000,000 copies of an eight-page illus- 

trated prospectus printed in English. 
1,000,000 order forms. 

1,000,000 addressed envelopes for en- 

Closing form. 

1,000,000 illustrated post wrappers. 
1,000,000 copies of above folded and 
Packed for post. 

‘OOO, 000 packets of above addressed in 
: handwriting and stamped. 
“Stage of 1,000,000 of the above at 20 
Wie Snnigs each. 


onl y- 
Ma 
ine 


l 


N this contract was executed—it took 
ie e weeks—the exchange was 150 
fae to the £, and the 1,000,000 OPUS 
the a ” g porrige cost a cach. With 
ce at 240 to the £, as it is at 
io a the cost would be just a fraction 
3 nan ld., the cost of the postage only 
NAS country. 


T 


: he business view of the whole question 


To q mMirably summed up by Business 
1 » “ t T> 
ders, Ltd., as follows :—“ The greater 


atio PPer the facilities for communi- 

t between commercial men and 
he sei buyer and seller, the greater are 
Osi Prospects for commerce. The high 


Of production of trade journals, 


Cata] a as : 
°Sues, price lists, circulars and advices 
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must Impede the stimulation of commercial 
activity. 

Commercial literature is an education 
to every man of commerce. Its curtail- 
ment prevents, not only the development 
of business, news of the activities of our 
foreign competitors and of openings 
abroad, but the purveying of knowledge 
and the new ideas stimulated thereby. 

We speak upon this matter from practi- 
cal experience. Our principal has, in 
the course of business, supervised the 
preparation and issue of many millions of 
pamphlets and other commercial printed 
matter of varying description through the 
post. 

Drastic curtailment has resulted from 
the previous increase in the postal rates. 
For example, in one case, instead of the 
issue of 100,000 each of a series of five 
circulars feasible under the old rate of 4d. 
only one circular was ventured upon at 
the rate of Id.; producing a consequent 
loss of revenue to the Post Office of £625. 
Add to this the loss to the makers of paper. 
ink and envelopes; printers, folders, 
packers, addressers, despatchers and their 
employces, besides revenue from the reply 
communications and the resultant busi- 
ness activities; then surely the folly of 
such procedure will be clear to all.” 


(Continued from page 128) 

up with them. Of course the Company 
could not afford to distribute these 
voluminous samples of papers broadcast, 
so that any communication upon the 
matter should give full information respec- 
ting the class of paper needed and every 
possible particular respecting the likely 
use. 

To neglect advertising ts like resolving 
never to travel ina motor-car or use the 
telegraph and telephone. 
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Is Process Engraving a Mechanical 


Process ? 
Herbert E. Atkins. 
M ANY thoughts have occurred to me 


that have a relation to the article 
on the subject of the above title 
which appeared in the March issue of the 
“ Bulletin.” 

The same ideas have occurred to many, 
perhaps the majority of photo-engravers, 
but it may be worth while to publish 
them for examination by customers and 
engravers who, through ignorance or 
wilful preference for the cheap and shoddy, 
are under the impression that all engrav- 
ings look alike and that low prices build 
business. 

It is surely annoying and disappointing, 
when a representative of a first-class 
engraving house is confronted with a 
prospective customer who asserts that 
he can get the best work from so and so 
at much less cost than quoted by him. 

The buyer in many cases believes his 
assertion because he is, through lack of 
knowledge, unable to discriminate between 
good, bad and indifferent workmanship. 

It is certain that the same individual 
would, if purchasing a suit of clothes, 
question very seriously the quality of a 
suit priced at ten dollars and on sale by a 
store of no reputation and without 
apparent desire to build one. He is 
almost certain to arrive at the conclusion 
that the suit which will have an appeal, 
and give him the confidence to feel well 
dressed, must cost a reasonable amount. 
It will be evident to this buyer that all 
the better class clothing manufacturers 
charge somewhere about the same figure 
for the same class of goods. He knows 


he can buy a suit for ten dollars and also 
one for seventy-five dollars, but it never 
enters his head to contend that the 
quality is anything like equal. 

Does not the foregoing illustration 
contain a lesson for both engraver and 
buyer ? 

To the engraver it conveys the idea 
that his business will not get anywhere 
unless he builds upon a. foundation of 
service and quality rather than on a cheap 
price basis. It will drive home the 
thought that, when he turns out shoddy 
goods, the intelligent buyer will, sooner 
or later get wise and regard his product 
with contempt. 

An engraver of sense will not kid 
himself into the belief that he can sell 
at a low price and still render quality 
service. It will be evident to him that a 
policy of low-grade production at cheap 
prices will land him in continuous financial 
trouble and that he will be regarded by 
his customers as a man without backbone 
and the equivalent of a jelly-fish. Further 
he cannot help but feel mean and uncom- 
fortable at the thought of the injury he 
is doing to his craft and craft associates. 

If an engraving business is being con- 
ducted in a specially efficient manner, 
with a resultant profit that makes the 
owner feel uncomfortable, then is it not 
far better to improve the quality of out put 
and increase business by that means 
rather than by cutting prices ? 

“ Get ahead of the other fellow ” is a 
fine slogan if its adoption means getting 
ahead by better quality and service. 
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Sometimes an attempt is made to get 
ahead by delivering shoddy engraving 
service at a low price. A man adopting 
such a method is either a cheap skate or 
an incompetent. It is certain he will 
not get very far. 

It must be admitted that there are a 
few buyers of engravings who never will 
learn to discriminate between the good 
and the bad, but they are a diminishing 
quantity. 

There are other buyers who are like 
the shoddy suit man. They do not care 
how poorly their advertising is dressed, 
ut these are undergoing a process of 

‘daca tion which will change their view- 
poin t 
The tendency of modern business is in 
PWETess to better and better service and 
we PrO uction of superior goods. As an 
instar <> €—Do the railway companies buy 
the ea pest engines and coaches? On 


the ‘2¥atrary, they demand the best and 
mst <> ficient. 
In all 


i lines of endeavour, especially 
nthe ca 


the fir- sè of articles of everyday use, 

Si a thought in the mind of the buyer 

fat © whether the goods will be satis- 
TY Or not. 

©f decided importance to the 

r that he should buy only the 

Sible pictorial representation of 


advert i se 


Min ticle which he has to sell and he is 
intensit <> to realize, with ever-increasing 
bring XY. that the service which will 
notice 1S product to the favourable 
sure at prospects must illustrate, and 
elective. tention to the goods, in the most 


$ and attractive manner possible. 
With „> Tticle under consideration dealt 
same a p nochrome engraving only. The 
skill an S ments which contended that 
mechans art knowledge, in addition to 
lcal perfection, were necessary 
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to produce the best results, apply even 
to a greater extent in the case of colour 
engravings in two or more colours. 

Give a two-colour job, from mono- 
chrome copy, to a certain type of engraver 
and the result will be crude and unplea- 
sant. Hand the same job to another 
man, who is qualified by art training 
and good taste, and observe the refine- 
ment of result and attractive force which 
makes such a pleasing contrast to the 
first job. I am of course referring 
specially to the etching and finishing. 

It may be argued that the foreman will 
not accept the inferior result and have 
many corrections made before the work 
leaves the department of which he has 
charge. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that proof has been given that photo- 
engraving is by no means mechanical, 
but is the product of the skill and pains- 
taking endeavour that is an essential 
adjunct to the scientific investigation 
which has provided a mechanical aid to 
technique and good taste on the part of 
the worker.—From The Bulletin. 


(Continued from Page 130). 
of profit that he can afford to do it, or 
that there is a sufficient volume of business 
to enable him to do so. 

Every possible precaution should be 
taken to cut out waste, make-overs, 
speculative work, false motions, and anti- 
quated methods should be thrown into 
the junk heap. 

With the smaller volume of work obtain- 
able, the cost must be reduced and the 
present prices maintained in order that 
the industry as a whole may save itself 
from ruin. 


There are two things your customers 
are interested in—quality and price. 
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Letter Paper, Better Printing. 


HE slogan at the head of this article 
T is that used by the S. D. Warren 
Company Paper Makers, Boston, 
U.S.A., in sending out samples of their 
products. 

These, however, are not merely sheets 
of paper sent out loosely as the English 
houses send out samples of their papers, 
but are treatises upon the papers and the 
methods of using them to the greatest 
advantage and, what is more, they are 
freely illustrated shewing the printing 
value of each paper both from the point 
of Letterpress and Process Blocks. 

The Lustro Superfine Coated book is a 
Royal volume, containing 16pp. of Letter- 
press and Illustrations, telling all about 
the paper and how to use it,and a large 
number of blank leaves perforated for 
ease in detaching so that the printer may 
test them for himsclf before purchasing 
the paper required. 

The entire get-up is in keeping with the 
paper, the type and the machining, the 
illustrations are all specimens of high- 
class work and are well worth the attention 
of printers everywhere. 

“ Warren’s Cumberland Coated Book ” 
and “ Warren’s Printone ” semi-coated for 
Half-Tone Printing are similar volurnes 
to that previously dealt with and are 
produced in the same high-class style, 
and shew to great advantage what can de 
done by the use of these papers. 

This Company also send us six other 
Booklets in their ‘ Printing Sales Material 
Series ” viz., “ Warren’s Cumberland 
Super,” “ Warren’s Lustro,” “ Warren’s 
Old Style,” “ Warren’s Silkote,” “ War- 
ren’s Library Text” and “ Warren’s 
Cameo ” all of which shew the same care 
and enterprise upon the part of this 


Company who are specialising in the 
production of papers suitable for all 
classes of printing, and especially for those 
suitable for use when Process Blocks are 
used in considerable numbers, their 
“Cameo Papers” giving especially 
excellent results, though it is almost 
impossible to differentiate between the 
different papers, as each is specially 
adapted for a particular class of work, 
and has been made under a formula 
carefully thought out and studied with a 
view to securing the best results for the 
purpose required. 

This Company also send us Samples of 
eleven other series of papers, viz. :— 

Olde Style White. 

Cameo Ivory. 

Library Text. 

Cumberland Coated. 

Cumberland Super. 

Silkote White. 

Cumberland Machine Book. 

Silkote India. 7 ° 

Warrentown. 

Lustro. 

Cameo Sepia. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
provision is made for practically every 
class of work for which paper is needed, 
and as they are specialising in papers 
most useful to the Process Engraver, they 
have gone to the heavy expense of 
supplying a large number of Process 
Engravers in America with samples of 
these papers for testing purposes, and 
should any British Process House that 
could successfully introduce these papers 
to their customers think it worth while 
communicating with the Company, there 
is no doubt that business might be op -ned 


(Continued on page 125) 
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An American Process Engravers View of 


Conditions in U.S.A. 


By Clarence A. Nelson. 


USINESS in gencral shows but a 

B very slight improvement. A few 

industries are running forty to 

fifty per cent. of normal, but nearly 

everyone is looking forward to a steady 
improvement of conditions. 

There is but little advertising being 
done, and therefore a considerable falling 
off in the volume of photo-engraving. 
Such work as there is comes in spurts, and 
the placing of orders is held up until the 
time of delivery 1s so short that much 
overtime is involved during onc part of 
the week, while the balance of the weck 
the men will be sitting around. This, of 
course, makes it impossible to show any 
profit, even though an extra charge is 
made for the special service. 

The printers’ strike has been a contribut- 
ing cause to the scarcity of engraving 
orders, and in all probability things will 
slow up still more when the pressmen 
also go out with the compositors. 

The members of the Typothetae are 
determined not to sign up with the Union. 
All are operating now under the American 
or open-shop plan. 

The manner in which the printers are 
handling the situation and continuing 
to operate their plants reflects a great deal 
of credit upon them. They have always 
operated closed shops, and if the men 
themselves had not forced the present 
conditions, there 1s no doubt but that the 
shops would have continued union for a 
long time to come. 

As a matter of fact, the employing 
printers claim that the men simply laid 


down on the job and would make no 
attempt to co-operate with the emplover 
so that he could make a profit on the work. 
The attitude as expressed by a number of 
the men was that if the boss wasn’t 
making money, “ Let him get out of the 
business.” 

In some cases it was necessary to employ 
twenty-five per cent. more men than 
ordinary to take care of a shop’s composi- 
tion. A man from one department would 
not dare to touch a piece of work from 
another department, no matter if he had 
nothing to do but sit around and wait. 
Time-killing was the order of the day, and 
any employer who suggested to a man 
that he ought to get in on time or get a 
job out in a less amount of time was told 
where he got off, and the employee usually 
left him. 

Things are working along so satisfac- 
torily under the “American” plan that not 
one of the master printers regrets the 
stand he has taken nor will think of going 
back to the old conditions. 

The photo-engravers might well take a 
lesson from what the printers are doing. 
There 1s no more reason why engraving 
houses should be operating on a fort y-four- 
hour-week schedule than for the printers. 
And the claims made by our unions at 
the time this schedule went into cffect ; 
viz., that we would produce the same 
amount of work in forty-four hours as in 
forty-eight is a farce. The outcome of the 
forty-four-hour week has been more 
overtime, less production, poorer service 
to the customer, more dissatisfaction and 
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no benefit to anyone. For, after all, 
what has the employee been able to do 
with those four hours per week, distributed 
over six days, that has made him better 
off financially or otherwise. That time 
has not been devoted to study, or self- 
improvement. 

In the agreements that were made at 
that time a new clause was added to the 
effect that time of washing up and chang- 
ing clothes was not to be considered a 
part of the service rendered to the em- 
ployer, but to be done in the employec’s 
time. In other words, the employer was 
to get forty-four hours of work. In 
actual practice this has not worked out 
as promised. The employee has gone 
along just as he did, washing up and 
changing clothes in time being paid for 
by the employer. 

The shorter work week has simply meant 
increased cost and decreased production. 

During the closing hours of the last 
session of the Legislature, at Albany, an 
amendment to the Donnelly Act was 
passed which makes that law apply to 
photo-engravings as well as to manu- 
facturers of commodities in common use, 
and makes of no value to us the decision 
handed down by Judge Mulqueen ; namely 
that “ photo-engraving is not a commodity 
in general use, but an art or service.” 

Just what the effect of this will be upon 
the industry in the State remains to be 
seen. Many of the buyers of photo- 
engraving, however, are pleased with the 
passage of this amendment, and expect 
that it will mean a reduction in prices. 

Many of the publishing houses,advertis- 
ing agencies and some of the larger uscrs 
of photo-engravings are beginning to shop 
around for lower prices; this shopping 
caused entirely by the agitation and the 
propaganda that was published in news- 
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papers urging the passage of the bill and 
by the fact that the bill has now actually 
passed. 

Certain it is that with the cost informa- 
tion given out at our last convention 
and with the showing of our own books 
at the close of the year, anyone who 
attempts to cut prices at the present time 
is flirting with business suicide ; for the 
reduction in price will not bring an 
increase in business—it would simply 
mean decreasing the number of dollars’ 
worth of possible business in the territory. 

The advantages to be derived from a 
uniform basis of charging, and the advan- 
tage gained by the lessening of shopping 
from one place to another, should be so 
apparent to all, now that we have seen 
the results of it in the last few years, that 
no one would wish to go back to the old 
conditions. 

The gencral tendency of wages in all 
industries is downward ; there is a great 
deal of unemployment. Manufacturers 
in all lines are doing everything to reduce 
the cost and the public still insists upon 
lower prices on all commodities, photo- 
engraving included. 

There is just one thing for the engraver 
to do, and that is where a premium has 
been put upon labour, that premium 
should be removed. Only a just and an 
equitable wage should be paid to every 
employee, based upon the value of that 
employee to the business. That value 
should be determined by the quality and 
quantity of work produced. 

The general practice of keeping men on, 
whether there is work for them or not, 
should be done away with, as it is apparent 
from reports that this is not appreciated, 
and is taken as an Indication that the 
employer is making a large enough margin 

(Continued on Page 127). 
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IMPERIAL PROCESS PLATES 
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PROCESS. Sparkling negatives; Ea oe ee 
absolute opacity if needed, F i ON SSS 
without blocking fine lines. | S 
For maps, drawings and 
similar work. 


PANCHROMATIC PROCESS. 


Sensitive to all colours ; 


ample density and perfect 
dot formation. 


STRIPPING PLATES. Specially 


made for process engravers Made Perfectly by 
and all who require plates 
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for comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 


| 
Prices: 


10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 
Extra Safelights 4/6 each 

7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series 15/- 
Extra Safelights 3/- each 
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SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 
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Advice free. 
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Reproduction Without a Camera, 


R. WILLIAM GAMBLE, F.R.P.S., 
F.O.S., says in the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer 

that a process has been recently patented 

in England (and already in Germany) by 

Max: Ullman, which claims the repro- 

duction of printed matter without the 

aid of a camera. It is not altogether new, 
as the method was offered here before the 
war as a secret process, and apparently 

did not find a purchaser. Now it is 

being exploited by a Swiss firm, who seem 

to have secured the rights of handling it 
in all countries. 
The “ Manul ” Process. 

Briefly stated, the process consists of 
preparing a glass plate with a thin and 
highly transparent coating which is sensi- 
tive to light. This glass plate when dried 
is placed with its sensitive coating in 
contact with any printed matter it is 
desired to reproduce, say the page of a 
book, which need not be taken apart or 
otherwise damaged. The plate and copy 
are pressed into intimate contact in a 
vacuum frame, and then exposed to arc 
light. The result is that the white surface 
of the paper reflects the light back through 
the plate, whilst the black ink of the 
printed matter reflects no light. When 
the plate is developed, which we suppose 
is done on the principle of the carbon 
process by washing out with water the 


parts which have not been affected by 
light, the result is a negative image. The 
ground corresponding to the white paper 
will then be in hardened gelatine, but 
having no opacity it is necessary to stain 
the gelatine with a non-actinic dye so as 
to obstruct the light in the same way as 
the developed silver image on a photo- 
graphic negative. The plates shown to us 
before the war were dyed with a vivid 
red and the lines were clear glass forming 
a very perfect negative, which is suitable 
for printing down on zinc, aluminium, or 
other metal direct, or for making transfers 
on photo-lithographic paper. 

It will be gathered from this description 
by those acquainted with process work, 
that this negative has been obtained by 
very simple means, no camera, lens or 
prism being required. The coating on 
the glass is stated to be put on by means 
of a whirler, so that the only essential 
apparatus is this whirler, a vacuum 
printing frame and an arc lamp. The 
method of printing and its subsequent 
transfer to the plate produces the right to 
left reversal necessary in offset lithography. 

The patent reveals the fact that the 
light-sensitive compound on the plate is a 
bichromated colloid, probably fish glue 
and bichromate of potash. 

Playertype. 


It is frankly admitted in a prospectus 
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issued by the Swiss firm that a similar 
effect has been obtained by an English 
process called Playertype, the invention 
of Mr. J. H. Player which will be found 
described in the writer’s book “ Line 
Photo-Engraving.”” In this process an 
ordinary slow photographic dry plate 
was used, and to restrain a tendency to 
fogging a piece of green glass was laid over 
the sensitive plate during exposure. Mr. 
Player did not claim that his negatives 
would be suitable for process work, but 
only for making prints on photographic 
paper—such as bromide paper. By using 
the bichromated plate, as is done by the 
German inventor, the difficulty of fogging 
is overcome, probably by the yellowness 
of the bichromated film, and the necessary 
clear negative for process work is thus 
obtained. 

The German process, which has been 
given the name of ‘‘ Manul ’’—a transposi- 
tion of some of the letters of the inventor’s 
name—can obviously be worked by anyone 
with comparatively little knowledge of 
process work, and it would present no 
difficulty at all to produce such negatives 
in a process studio, without even requiring 
any additional plant. 


The Question of Patent Validity. 


This raises the interesting question 
whether the patentee could stop anyone 
using his process without the necessary 
license, seeing that the principle of the 
method is the invention of Mr. Player, 
who, so far as we know, did not patent 
his idea. Even if he did,the patent would 
not now be in force, as it must be over 14 
years since his method was published in 
the photographic papers. 

If only a moderate fee is asked for the 
right to use the German inventor’s 
process it may be worth while to acquire 
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it and thereby obtain working details 
which would save experimenting. 

One drawback to the process is that the 
reproduction can only be the same size 
as the original copy, but, of course, it 
would be quite possible to reduce the 
negative obtained by putting it in a 
transparency camera and copying it by 
transmitted light. Possibly it will be 
objected that there would be no gain in 
this case over reproducing the copy direct 
in the ordinary process way. 

The value of the process will undoubted- 
ly be in reproducing rare books or docu- 
ments, but we think they will have to be 
such as show good black ink and white 
paper. We have seen excellent examples 
of reproductions of old books, music, 
manuscript, wood cuts, etc. The Swiss 
firm send out a very fine album of speci- 
mens. 

The process is one which should be of 
great value to the offset lithographer and 
the direct photo-lithographer. 


NEGATIVES FOR PHOTO LITHO. 
Continued from page 137. 


case of the stronger bath, 45 grains per 
ounce is still sufficient to prevent the 
free silver iodide from exerting its influ- 
ence as a pinhole factor, at the same time 
the bye products left in the bath are still 
negligible, and do not interfere with the 
production of a dense deposit ; on the 
other hand 35 grains per ounce in a well- 
used bath with the free silver iodide in a 
weak silver nitrate, and the greater 
preponderance of the bye products, are 
not sufficient to yield good dense negatives. 


Look always into the light and you 
will always have the shadows behind 


you. 


(‘‘ The Process Photogram.”’) September, 1921 


The Master Process Engravers of Australia 


in Conference. 


HE report of this Conference or 
rather Convention has just come to 
hand and shews that the Master 

Process Engravers of Australia are 
thoroughly alive to the benefits that may 
be derived from close co-operation with 
each other. located though they may be 
in different states and with a great 
number of miles separating them. 

Like the American Process Engravers 
they find that it is not possible to do all 
the work found necessary in so short a 
time as we do it in this country, conse- 
quently five sessions were devoted to the 
discussions, each session occupying a half- 
day so that three days were occupied in 
doing the work prepared for the 
Conference. 

Representatives gathered from Queens- 
land, Victoria, South Australia and New 
South Wales. 

Mr. Murray Fraser, of Queensland, was 
appointed President, and Mr. S. A. Best, 
also of Queensland, was appointed Secre- 
tary. 

The President opened the Conference 
with a hearty welcome to all the delegates, 
especially to those from the Southern 
parts of the country and remarked upon 
the fact that this was the first time that 
delegates had been present at their 
Conferences from every portion of the 
country, he therefore had very great 
pleasure in giving them a hearty welcome, 
for it was the intention of the Conference 
to discuss subjects of common interest 
and importance to them all and they 
intended to discuss them as friends 
instead of rivals. 

Speeches were made by the Presidents 


of the Local Associations, Mr. Owen from 
Victoria ; Mr. Illingworth from Adelaide 
and Mr. Lawson from New South Wales. 

The first session opened at 9.30 on the 
Tuesday morning and was devoted to the 
following questions :—1. What common 
action can be taken to prevent customers 
getting credit while in debt to other 
Process Engravers; 2, What uniform 
policy could be adopted to deal with the 
present depression in business ; 3, Methods 
of dealing with rush work; and 4, The 
question of the Wages Awards. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
entirely by the question of costing and 
was opened by a paper read by Mr. G. 
Offner,a cost accountant of Brisbane and 
Sydney. The gist of this paper will be 
found on another page. 

The third session opened at 9 o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, when the subject 
down for discussion was A Uniform 
Method of Charging throughout the 
Commonwealth, which proved a most 
interesting topic and took up the whole of 
the session, but unfortunately had to be 
left unsettled till a future conference. 

The afternoon was given up to pleasure 
and the Official Dinner to the Delegates 
and Visitors took place during the evening, 
and must have been really a feast of good 
things for the menu, a copy of which has 
come to hand, is equal to anything of the 
kind we have seen and shews that Queens- 
land knows how to entertain their visitors 
right royally. 

The fourth session opened on the Thurs- 
day morning at 9.30, and was devoted 
to the following questions :— 

1. Uniform Basic Charges. 
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The Customs Tariff. 
Charges for sectional work. 
Discounts. 

Co-operative Buying. 
Interchange of Apprentices. 
Holiday payment. 

Saturday Work. 

The fifth and final session commenced 
at 2 o’clock on Thursday afternoon and 
was devoted to discussing the question of : 

l. Establishing a Federated Associa- 
tion. 

2. Promoting an Interstate Conference 
every two years. 

3. That they link up with the Master 
Process Engravers’ Federation of 
England and the American Process 
Engravers’ Association. 

4. Standardizing 3-Colour Inks. 

With such a programme before them 
and with the ability and eagerness to 
discuss the questions in order to arrive 
at conclusions that should be for the 
greatest benefit of all concerned, it 1s no 
wonder that a most successful conference 
was the outcome, for it appears from the 
reports that the delegates felt amply 
repaid for the efforts they had made to 
attend a three-day conference, and went 
away more than ever satisfied that the 
Process Engravers of Australia may look 
to each other for mutual support far more 
effectually in the future than has been 
possible in days gone by. 

Of course it could not be expected that 
unanimous conclusions could be come to 
upon every one of the subjects down for 
discussion, but the very fact that represen- 
tatives from houses from every part of the 
country had met together and had freely 
and fully stated their views both for and 
against and had reached a fair amount of 
unanimity, even where it was not found 
practicable to pass binding resolutions, 
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must tend toward a uniformity of practice 
that may eventually lead to closer union 
than has been hitherto possible. 

The Australian Federation has a much 
more difficult task in these matters than 
we know of in this country, forit appears 
that the different states are governed 
in different ways and it is not always 
possible to pass resolutions that shall be 
equally binding upon the houses in the 
different States, the Federal Laws of 
which have nothing like uniformity. 

But bearing all this in mind the Con- 
ference is looked upon as a great success 
and, when it came to the end of the con- 
cluding session, very hearty and full 
expressions of appreciation were voiced 
by the various delegates who were unani- 
mous in their praise of the reception they 
had experienced and in the feeling of 
admiration they had for the President, 
Mr. Murray Fraser, and the Secretary, 
Mr. S. A. Best. 


YOUR TIME IS WORTH NOTHING. 

Many people have the idea that. they 
are paid for their TIME. 

This is a delusion. 

Time is only an OPPORTUNITY that 
may be taken or lost. Time has abso- 
lutely no value unless you USE IT. 

That is why it is better for a worker to 
be paid by RESULTS instead of by ine 
week. 

Usually a man who is paid for a 44-hour 
week does not deliver 44 hours work— 
very likely not more than 25. 

Time is only a CHANCE TO DO 
SOMETHING ; and if you don’t do it, 
you have lost your time. 

Your mere presence in a firm does no 
good to anybody. IT IS ONLY OUR 
ACTUAL WORKING TIME THAT 
COUNTS. 
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The Council at Work. 


HE work of the Council during the 
T past month has not been of so 
arduous a character as usual, for 
at least one half of it has been given up to 
the necessary Annual Holiday, therefore 
there has been but two mectings ; but 
though they have been few in number they 
have been of great importance, the subjects 
which have called for attention ranging 
from questions of undercutting on one 
side to reduction in wages on the other. 
It seems passing strange that so often 
reports having an appearance of circum- 
stantial accuracy are referred to the 
Council, in which it is alleged that some 
one of other of the houses in the Federation 
is cutting prices, but when a thorough 
investigation of the case is made it 1s 
proved that there is no foundation for 
the charge. 

During the present month a case of the 
kind occurred in which it was definitely 
stated that the house in question was 
supplying at rates below schedule, and 
upon enquiry the Principal of the firm 
personally attended at one of the meetings 
and assured the Council that there was not 
the slightest ground for the charge, as he 
had never supplied any work below 
Federation rates and discounts and further 
he placed the whole of his accounts, 
vouched for by a Chartered Accountant, 
at the disposal of the Council so that they 
might be thoroughly investigated. 

Another case that has been reported is 
under investigation, and will be dealt 
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with at the next meeting of the Council, 
but the house in question claims to have a 
complete answer to the charge and pro- 
mises to prove conclusively that its 
charges are strictly accurate. 

The question involved in the increased 
Postal rates has received careful attention, 
and the Council has done whatever was 
possible in order to strengthen the hands 
of those who are seeking to secure reduc- 
tions in the heavy charges at present in 
force, and has communicated with the 
Committee of business men set up by the 
G.P.O. to consider this matter. 

A somewhat strange application for 
advice came from a member who, it seems, 
had entered into certain definite wages 
agreements with some of his employees 
and who now desired to put them on short 
time to which the employees objected. 

In such a case the only advice the 
Council could give was to carry out the 
terms of the agreement whatever they 
were, whether they told in favour of the 
Employer or Employee, a case of this 
kind is settled by the law of the land 
and no advice given by the Council could 
in any way affect the legal bearing 
of the agreement. 

It would appear that news of the 
Unemployment Insurance scheme for the 
Process Trade which has been in prepara- 
tion for several months past, has reached 
across the Atlantic and has aroused 
interest there, for application has been 
made by the American Federation of 
Master Process Engravers for copies of 
the scheme in order that they might 
study it. 

Of course the scheme is not yet com- 
pleted and will not pass its final revision 
for some time, but the Council, considering 
the interest displayed by the American 
Federation, decided to send a copy of the 


scheme in its present incomplete condition. 

The most important work of the past 
month has been the further consideration 
of the resolutions referred to the Com- 
mittee by the recent General Meeting. 

They were all carefully examined and 
discussed in order to get a thorough grasp 
of the wishes of the Meeting and in order 
to frame a policy to put before the Men’s 
representatives. 

When this had been done an appoint- 
ment was made with Mr. Kneale, the 
Secretary of the Process Men’s Union, and 
Mr. Knight, the Secretary of the Platen 
Union, for a deputation from their 
executives to meet the Council and discuss 
the problem set before the Trade by the 
refusal on the part of the Members of 
their Societies to accede to the terms of 
the offers made by the Council on behalf 
of the Federation. | 

Ten members of the Men’s Societies 
attended this meeting and fully discussed 
with the Council the problem which 
confronted the Trade. Various suggestions 
received careful attention in the endeavour 
to find a basis for a new offer, but it took 
no less than two hours to propound a 
scheme which the Officials promised to 
put before their members. 

This scheme was a very much modified 
one when compared with that originally 
put forward by the Council and upon which 
the men were asked to ballot, but it was 
the best that could be secured for the 
immediate present, though it by no means 
met what the Council considered the 
necessities of the occasion, and was only 
put forward as a first instalment of the 
reductions that must inevitably come as the 
cost of living declines and the downward 
course of things is accelerated. 

This scheme was submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Men’s Union, was balloted upon 
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and accepted. The Council considered the 
question of method and amount of reduc- 
tion that should be made in the prices, 
and prepared new price list which will be 
distributed forthwith. 

As the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
missioners have decided to accept the 
findings of the Health Insurance Com- 
missioners as the foundation for payments 

` by the different classes of Employees, 
So that the two schemes of Insurance 
Should be worked upon exactly the same 
lines, it became necessary to get the 
Status of the Process Operators fully 
defined, the Council has therefore been 
consistently aiming at securing a final 
decision upon the matter. 
= After many months of agitation a special 
aii was set on foot by the Insurance 
mie SSioners which has finally settled 
vexed question, and the decision is 


th 
ne Frocess Operators earning over £250 
Act annum are not within the scope of the 


hama u that all who are earning less 
ee ca hat amount are within the scope of 
inal <t and must be provided with the 

Th Cards and paid for accordingly. 
hag decision opens the question as to 
kaa o of the payments that have 
that Y been made in error, for it is known 
Pay; SOme Houses had been consistently 
O NE for this section of their Employees. 
recov Sourse some of the money could be 
persi ©red if those who have paid it were 
tone enough to undertake the 
Proc le of getting repayment, but the 
tha €dure is so complicated and so slow 
woul We very much fear much patience 
nata a be exhausted before the recoverable 
Portion was received, nevertheless 
“Ty employer and employee who has 
Paid these subscriptions for the last few 
Years can recover a certain proportion if 

ey so desire. 


Negatives for Photo 


Litho. By W. T. Wilkinson. 


Modern Photo-Lithography demands 
larger negatives all through, than does 
process engraving, and larger negatives 
require different treatment throughout 
than what small negatives will put up 
with ; negative making for process work, 
has many forms of control, cutting, etc., 
which cannot be used for photo-litho 
negatives which must be quite straight, 
cutting, etc. being entirely barred. 

When making small negatives, the 
35-40 grains per ounce may be considered 
as standard strength of the silver bath, 
but when making negatives from copy 
containing 90 per cent. white to 10 per 
cent of black lines and dots, then a silver 
bath containing from 40° to 50 grains of 
silver nitrate to the ounce of water, works 
far more satisfactorily. : 

Take a Winchester of bath with the 
initial strength of 50 grains of silver 
nitrate to each ounce of water, i.e., 
4,000 grains in 80 ounces of water ; sensi- 
tise therein 80 ounces of collodion iodised 
with 240 grams tinc. iodide, and 60 grains 
Strontrium Chloride. The Collodion will 
take out of the bath 378 grains of silver 
nitrate, to this add 312 grains of free 
silver nitrate, clinging to the film, deduct 
378 + 312 grains of silver nitrate from the 
initial 4000 grains and .3430 grains, which, 
after allowing a shrinkage in bulk of 
five ounces, will still leave the useful 
working strength of 45 grains per ounce. 

Now take a bath with the initial strength 
of 40 grains or 3200 grains bulk strength, 
deducting the 570 grains of silver nitrate 
removed will leave in bulk strength 2680 
grains, or 35 grains per ounce. In the 

Continued on page 132. 
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Working Instiuctions for Photogradure.— 


OT, - 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure I nstructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


The Carbon-Resist—Development. 
_ For developing resists on cylinders a 
tank of galvanized iron or copper is 
required. This should be slightly longer 
than the mandrel, the width and depth 
being at least equal to twice the diameter 
of the cylinder. An ample supply of hot 
water up to a temperature of 110°F. 
is required. In the case of small tanks 
this may be secured by means of a gas 
heater underneath the tank, but for large 
sizes some form of geyser or boiler is 
required. The mandrel may be held in 
the tank by means of metal straps or 
other suitable supports. When the cylin- 
der is immersed the surface of the water 
should come about one inch above it. 
The normal temperature for developing 
G12 tissue is 40°C. (104°F). Other tissues 
may require a slightly lower or higher 
temperature. After immersing the cylin- 
der in the water remove the air-bells 
which collect on the paper back of the 
resist, revolve slowly and as soon as 
soluble gelatine begins to appear round 
the edges of the print raise the paper back 
by two adjacent corners and slowly strip 
off. Development should be allowed to 
continue for at least 15 minutes, the 
cylinder being slowly revolved while water 
is poured over it from a jug at intervals to 
assist the removal of soluble gelatine. 
(The cylinder of course remains below the 
surface of the water the whole time). 
If the resist is slightly over exposed the 
temperature of the water may be raised to 
about 43.5°C (110°F.); but it is not 
desirable to go higher than this, and if the 


resist is still too thick it is better to make 
another exposure. 

When development is complete, remove 
the cylinder to suitable supports over a 
sink and wash thoroughly with cold 
water from a hose pipe. In the meantime 
examine the resist carefully to see that 
the exposures have been correct and that 
there are no serious defects. The screen 
lines should appear quite sharp under the 
glass. Experience is required to judge 
whether they are of the required strength. 
The negative image of the subjects should 
be sharp and well defined, with evidence 
of a thin layer of gelatine in the shadows. 
This may be judged by comparing 
shadow portions with the bare screen 
image round the margins. In the lighter 
tones the screen lines should be plainly 
visible. If not, it is probable that posi- 
tives of too contrasty a character have 
been used or that the screen exposure has 
been insufficient. 

Particulars of defects that may occur 
are given in tabulated form below. 

A defective resist may be removed by 
rubbing with wet cotton-wool, the cylinder 
being at once dried to prevent oxidisation. 

If the resist 1s quite satisfactory it may 
be allowed to dry spontaneously, but it is 
better to adopt a system of spirit drying. 
In any case, it is preferable to remove 
cylinders to the etching room to be dried 
so as to avoid changes in temperature or 
humidity before etching. The cylinder is 
so placed on suitable supports that one 
end is slightly higher than the other. 
A trough is provided underneath the 
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Cylinder to catch superfluous spirit 

mixture. Then pour on, through a glass 
fuunel with a tuft of cotton wool in 
it æ&xa ample supply of industrial spirit 
and. wawater in equal parts. Afterwards 
rem <> Ne with a cloth any liquid remaining 
on thae- bare copper portions, particularly 
alonge the gap which should have been 
aan ged to come at the bottom. By 
this tirne the cylinder will begin to appear 
surface dry on the top and should be 
gently fanned until all visible moisture 
hs isappeared. 

The cylinder must not be revolved dur- 
mg this operation, but should remain in 
the same position. Methylated spirit 
which produces a milky opalescent appear- 
ance Om mixing with water, owing to the 


presence of mineral naphtha, is unsuitable 
for this purpose. The density of the 
spirit and water mixture should be tested 
from time to time to ensure that there is 
not an excess of water. A mixture of 
equal parts will register about ‘918 on 
a specific gravity scale, or 24° on a 
Beaumé hydrometer for light liquids. 

If the drying is irregular or a very 
decided mottled effect is visible, it is 
probably due to the use of inferior spirit 
or to the atmosphere being too cold or 
moist or both. On the other hand a high 
temperature should be avoided. The 
humidity and temperature should, if 
possible, be kept within the limits of 
50 to 65 per cent. humidity and 60° to 
70° Fahr. temperature. © 


The principal defects that may occur in carbon resists may be summarized 


fm tabular form as follows: 


Defect. 


1. On attempting to strip, the 
Print comes away from the 


Cause. 


Insoluble tissue. 
Over-exposure. 


Remedy. 


See to temperature of water 
and allow print to soak 
longer. 


See that tissue does not pro- 
ject beyond the safe-edge 
in printing. 


< opper. Water too cold, or stripping 
attempted too soon. 
2. In attempting to strip, the Over-exposure. 
Paper tends to adhere to Positive too contrasty. 
tthe high-light portions of Water too cold. 
the subject. 
3. The print washes up at the Lack of proper safe-edge. 
edges. 
i Blisters. 


5. Smal air-bells. 


Tissue soaked too long in 
transferring and too heavy 
application of the squeegee. 

Developing too soon after 
transferring. 


In a damp or cold atmosphere 
allow a longer time between 
transferring and developing. 


Air between tissue and copper 
due to faulty manipulation 
in transferring. 

Sometimes due to air im- 
prisoned between the tissue 
and plate glass in sensitiz- 
ing. 
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Defect. 


6. Transparent spots or pin 


holes. 


7. The print is fogged. 


8. The print is too thick. 


9. Shadow positions lack de- 


10. 


ll. 


12 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


tail and have an irides- 
cent appearance when dry. 


Resist too contrasty. 


Flat Resist. 


Screen lines weak. 


Mottled appearance before 
drying. 


Mottled appearance after 
drying. 


Reticulation. 


Granular appearance after 
drying. 


Cause. Remedy. 


If large, probably due to air- 
bells adhering to the tissue 
in sensitizing. 

Dust or opaque spots on the 
positive. 

Sometimes due to coarse par- 
ticles of pigment in the 
tissue. 


Stale or damp tissue. Store sensitive tissue in air- 
Accidental exposure to active tight tins provided with 
light. calcium chloride. 


Over exposure. Raise temperature of water 
Stale tissue. and (or) add liquid am- 
monia. 


Under-exposure. 
Water too hot. 


Unsuitable positive. 
Weak sensitizing bath. 


Unsuitable positive. 

Strong sensitizing bath. 

Tissue over-heated during 
printing. 


Screen under-exposed, or lack 
of pressure in printing. 


Imperfect pressure during This may generally be pre- 
printing. vented by having a sheet of 
thin card under the rubber 
blanket of the vacuum 
frame. 
Keep the frame well exhausted 
during exposure. 


Drying with inferior spirit or 
in a cold moist atmosphere. 


Strong sensitizing bath and In warm weather the bi- 


tissue dried at high temper- chromate solution and 
ature. transfer water should be 
Transfer water too warm. cooled hy the addition of a 


little ice and the tissue im- 
mersed for as short a time 
as possible. 


Drying with spirit in a warm 
atmosphere or before the cy- 
linder has been thoroughly 
cooled. 
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Costing: Another View Point. 


By Mr. G. Offner, of Offner, Hadley & Co., Cost Accountants of Brisbane & Sydney. 


HE system here explained is one 
T that has been tested over a period 
of three years in a Trade Process 
House so that it has had a thorough 
trial in a very practical manner and the 
results have proved extremely satis- 
factory and the facts and figures quoted 
are from the system in actual use to-day. 

It is taken for granted that the necessity 

for accurate methods of cost finding in 
every industry is conceded, but in my 
opinion there is a special necessity in 
Process Engraving on account of the 
number of processes through which our 
Product must go before it is ready for 
ale, and also on account of the processes 
varying in degree in respect to the various 


passes Of work and the different classes of 


locks 


I i 
n Order to ascertain the correct cost 


of e e . e 
ic he complete block it is imperative 

the cost of each process in each class 
t blo 


Ck be ascertained. It is only in 
ay that the facts pertaining to the 
Of the block would be of practical 


Cost 


i a the proprietor or executive of the 
Y dao enabling him as it does to trace 
anq there are “leaks ” in the factory 
the anagement and to readily apply 
Tho Medy. 
what next point to be considered is 


saril “Ost must include. Cost must neces- 
ied Anclude All expenses, and the fact 
Tob emphasised that the costs should 
en include more than the actual 
oS shown in the Profit & Loss 
t6 Ae This remark refers particularly 
ae Salary of the Proprietor or pro- 
Mietors, Depreciation and Interest on 
*Pltal invested. 


N respect to the first mentioned. 


Salary of Proprietor: insome cases the 
amount drawn out as salary is only a nomi- 
nalamount and is not what could be termed 
a reasonable salary for the services of the 
proprietor. What must be included here 
is a reasonable salary for the proprietor 
whether he is actually drawing it or not. 
The amount drawn is generally a matter 
which concerns more the financing of his 
business than as to whether it can be 
taken as reasonable remuneration. 

Depreciation.—In the accounts of the 
business the amount shown as depreciation 
of plant, etc., generally is the amount 
allowed for income tax purposes. In 
other instances the rates used are as varied 
as the number of houses. It is certainly 
advisable that a uniform rate be decided 
upon. For the purposes of the investi- 
gation and the installation of the system 
referred to, depreciation was taken at 
10 per cent per annum. 

Interest on Capital.—Generally the only 
item of interest shown in the Profit & 
Loss Account is what has actually been 
paid, but, for the purpose of costing, 
interest at a standard rate should be 
charged to each department or process 
proportionate to the value of the invest- 
ment in each department. Six per cent. 
per annum has been the rate taken in this 
instance. 

Generally the other items of expense 
and materials are taken as shown in the 
last accounts of the firm or Company. 
Each business, however, must be dealt 
with on its own merits and the expenses, ` 
including all materials used in the respec- 
tive processes, dealt with accordingly, 
and in any case where it is forecasted 
there will be an increase in an item of 
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expense or material, the increased amount 
will of course be taken. 

The System for the purpose of explana- 
tion is divided into the following sections : 


l. Departmentalising of the Factory 
or the division of the work into 
various processes. 

2. Allocation of the expenses to each 
process or department. 

3. Employees time records. 

4. Record of output or production. 

5. Supervision of the working of the 
System. 

6. Linking up the Cost System with 


the general accounts. 

Up to the present the blocks are being 
charged out on a square inch basis, and 
the System has been brought into line 
with this usage. At the same time the 
System is one which will enable (in a 
simple and effective manner) the actual 
cost of each particular block to be ascer- 
tained. 


Departments or Processes.— The busincss 
referred to was divided into the following 
departments :— 


Artists. 

Operating. 

Printing (this department also in- 
cludes stripping). 

Line Etching. 

Half-Tone Etching. 

Engraving. 

Proofing. 

Routing. 

Mounting. 

Material Stock. 


- Having departmentalised the business 
and ascertained the expenses and cost of 
materials, the whole of these expenses are 
allocated to the respective departments 
or processes, the principle being that 
wherever possible the expense and cost 
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of material are charged out against the 
department or process. " 

The Overhead Expenses are distributed 
over the various departments or processes 
in the proportion each departmental 
total bears to the total Overhead 
Expenses. 

Having allocated the expenses, we now 
come to one of the most important 
sections of the System, Employees Time 
Record. This is important as the final 
figures of Costs are based on these records. 
If they are not reliable then the final 
figures are likewise unreliable. 

The docket for this purpose put into 
operation is proving effective in every 
way. First the form is such as enables 
the employee to report his time accurately 
with a minimum of time and labour, at 
the same time showing the class of block 
he is working on. Provided this daily 
docket is supervised by the executive each 
day, it will provide not only accurate 
time taken on each individual job, but 
also enable the executive to get a know- 
ledge of the working of his factory, which 
is not possible by any other means. This 
docket has now been in operation for 
some months with excellent results, both 
from a Cost and Management point of 
view. 

The transfer of the time and particulars 
shown in this docket is a simple matter. 
This is done to a wages book, which is so 
ruled as to embrace all the details neces- 
sary to the costing, at the same time pro- 
viding the details as far as the wages are 
concerned. 

The next thing to obtain is a record of 
the production cr output. This is ob- 
tained through an analysis of the invoices 
and is done practically at the same time 
as the invoice is made out. In addition 
to this, at the end of the month a list is 
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obtained from the respective departments 
of what orders they have in hand, repre- 
senting work in progress, and in this way 
the number of square inches in the respec- 
tive classes of blocks is easily ascertained. 

Although so far the analysis of produc- 

tion had been confined to four divisions 
of Line and Half-Tone, the plan adopted 
is easily one which will enable any further 
dissection to be made as far as may be 
desired, so as to embrace every class of 
block made on the premises. 

Supervision of the Working of the 
System.—To have a Cost System is a good 
thing, but it is most important to be of 
Complete benefit to the business that the 
System should be under continual super- 
Vision, and to that end the costs must be 
checked every month, and a statement 

Prepared showing the result of the Factory 

as far as costs etc., are concerned. 

tne necessity of linking up the costs 
with the general accounts of the business 
1S essential in order that in this way the 
“ccur acy of the costs will prove itself 
With the accounts. 

© Question of lost time is of paramount 
Portance, as the figures which have 
Con, Prepared in connection with the 
Wen A referred to for a period of 13 
that S$ amply prove, for they shewed 
waa the Non-Productive Time in the 

Ous departments was as follows :— 


im 


rating 324% 
Ine Etching ... 123% 
Fine Etching ... 123%, 
Cofing 193% 
Outing 292% 


li Hitch your waggon to a star, if you 
lke 
earth ut see that the wheels are on 


And mind it’s not a falling star. 


The “ Duraplate”— 


a new Printing 
Plate Process, 


By S. H. Horgan. 


“ URAPLATE ” the appropriate 

D name given to this invention, 

has so many novel features, and 

is destined to be of such value in the pub- 

lishing business that printers, and adver- 

tising men in particular, should be 
acquainted with it. 

A printing plate that is as light as wood, 
with a surface so hard that it will outwear 
any other form of printing plate; that 
is not affected by water, oils, benzine, 
weak lye or acids, and that can be stereo- 
typed from, as it is infusible and will not 
soften at the temperature required in 
papier mache mat making; a plate that 
can be sent through the mails as readily 
as a mat, meeting at once all the needs of 
national newspaper advertisers, particu- 
larly as it can be made quickly and cheaply 
—this is the duraplate. 

Duraplate is made of a synthetic resin, 
that wonderful product of science from 
which are produced the beautiful “‘ amber” 
stems for smokers’ pipes ; from which the 
longest wearing talking machine records 
are made ; from which buttons and many 
other hard and light articles of every day 
use are manufactured, and which is also 
the most perfect insulating material on 
the market. This synthetic resin has a re- 
markable property which makes it par- 
ticularly valuable for moulding purposes. 
When it is forced into a matrix, under heat 
and great pressure, it softens and flows, 
thus filling every crevice of the mould, 
and while under such heat and pressure it 
sets rapidly to a hard, infusible form, thus 
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accurately reproducing the finest dots, 
lines and type. Stereotype metal, it is 
well known, shrinks when cooling and 
setting, a disadvantage which Mergen- 
thaler overcame so cleverly with a pump 
in the molten metal, which forces the 
metal into the matrix just as it begins to 
cool. This synthetic resin forces itself 
into the matrix while hot and sets while 
hot, thus eliminating the moulding inac- 
curacy due to thermal shrinkage, and 
making it the ideal material for plate- 
making. And still, to utilize this synthe- 
tic resin for this purpose, it has required 
inventive genius equal almost to the inven- 
tion of the resin itself. 

The writer was privileged to visit the 
plant at 212, South Darien Street, Phila- 
delphia, where duraplates are being turned 
out in a stream. The operations in brief 
are as follows : The form of type and cuts 
is surrounded with bearers, as in all 
moulding methods. A sheet of prestomat 
material is moulded against the form and 
when this mould is removed from the 
form it has every detail of a half-tone 
preserved in it as in a lead mould. It is 
light weight and hard, thus making 
possible many duplicate casts from the one 
matrix, and the mat can be filed away for 
future use. Prestomat material is then 
applied to the face of the mould and sub- 
mitted to heavy pressure and high heat 
for a few minutes. This produces a 
perfect duplication of the original form, 
of the same thickness as the standard 
electrotype, and, after blocking it, is ready 
for the mails. The cutting apart, trim- 
ming and nailing of plates were -big 
problems, the plates being so hard that 
ordinary cutting tools could not be used 
on them. All these obstacles have been 
overcome and duraplates are delivered 
either blocked on wood, or unmounted 


with holes drilled for the brads to secure 
them to blocks. 

The best evidence that duraplates are a 
success is the fact that quantities of them 
are being made for such advertisers as 
the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Columbia Graphophone Company, Key- 
stone Watch Case Company, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, and other national 
advertisers. Duraplate needs but to be 
known to become of great service to those 
requiring duplicate printing plates that 
will withstand the wear of any required 
edition. They are practically indestructi- 
ble in handling or in transportation. 


The Inland Printer. 


“Grading of Workers. 


A new and revolutionary method of 
determining wages, was outlined by Pro- 
fessor A. W. Kirkcaldly, Nottingham. 

Under the professor’s scheme, the 
ability of the worker is graded, and he 
is paid a wage according to his skill and 
ability. 

Trade Unions themselves, said Pro- 
fessor Kirkcaldly, would be responsible 
for the grading of their members. He 
suggested that an experiment might be 
made with the method in one of our 
industries. 

Equally unconventional were some of 
the opinions expressed by Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson, M.P., Manchester, who de- 
clared that .the supposition that men 
fight for some material end is a fallacy. 
“They fight,’ said the speaker,- “ be- 
cause they are angry.” 

“The right theory of industry is the 
team theory, and competition is be- 
tween groups rather then between classes.” 
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Line Etching, 


Is This Branch of the Process Trade 
Neglected ? 

T must be fifteen years ago since I 
| first saw a line etcher at work, and 

it struck me then what a dirty, 
messy, catch -as-catch - can - process it 
seemed to be, and I can’t help saying 
that after all these years in which I have 
been closely connected with the Process 
Trade it still leaves me with the same 
impression. I admit that Dragon’s 
Blood and the etching machine made a 
vast improvement, but it is surprising 
how few really good line blocks one 
comes across in the printing trade. They 
either have too much shoulder or they 
are undercut, with full-points shaped 
something like a mushroom. I often 
feel sorry for the stereotyper or electro- 
typer who has the almost impossible task 
of duplicating the undercut kind. I know 
the troubles of the line etcher are many. 
Artist, Operator, and Printer all give one 
the impression that it does not pay to 
spend too much time on line work. I 
once heard an operator say that anything 
on glass would do for a line negative. 
The printer not infrequently goes up to 
the line etcher with a plate and casually 
mentions that a bit of the job is missing, 
but it is quite a simple matter to draw 
it in. Some printers have very peculiar 
notions. I have a dim recollection of one 
who thought it impossible to develop a 
print without the aid of tobacco juice. 
He was so overcome with joy when he did 
get a good print that the swab of wet 
cotton-wool found a resting-place where 
it should not have done. There almost 
appears to be a social distinction between 
a line etcher and the rest of the staff, why, 
goodness only knows. In my humble 


opinion there is just as much skill in line 
etching as fine etching, perhaps more. 
I know of one firm who at that time 
employed only one line etcher. He 
happened to be away for a few days. 
The half-tone etcher condescended to 
etch a few urgent line jobs. In spite of 
it not being a half-tone etcher’s job, the 
result was sufficient to convince me that 
there was more in line etching than meets 
the eye, and I’m firmly convinced that a 
good line etcher is worth the same salary 
as a good tri-colour half-tone etcher. I 
had the opportunity when I was in London 
a few months ago of examining a few line 
plates at the offices of the Pictorial 
Machinery Co. They were works of art. 
I raise my hat to the man who etched 
them. I feel certain that he would 
benefit the trade considerably if he would 
only write a book entitled, “ Line Etching 
by One Who Knows.” I for one would 
do my best to memorise it. The Techni- 
cal Schools dealing with Process work 
don’t appear to give sufficient study to 
line etching. You find about a dozen 
pupils who intend being half-tone etchers 
to about one who intends being a line 
etcher, and still I feel certain that a good 
line etcher would find it much easier to 
obtain a situation than a good half-tone 
etcher. Noticing all these things I can’t 
help saying to myself “ Is line etching a 
neglected part of the Process trade.” 
I may be wrong but it appears to me high 
time some genius came along and invented 
a surer and quicker way of turning out a 
good line job. He will have to come 
quickly too. There’s a monster prowling 
about the printing trade threatening to 
gobble up anything in the way of quick, 
cheap, and good printing. The beauty 
of it is that it does not ask to be fed on 
fine art paper. It’s name is Photo-Litho. 
H.P. 
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Some Formulas Worth Knowing. 


Seasoning a Composition Roller in a Day, 


The trouble of a new composition roller 
not working well is a common and serious 
one to the practical worker. I believe 
the failure to yield up ink is due to the 
grecdiness of the gelatin, or glue, to absorb 
ink until the composition is permeated 
with it and can absorb no more. When 
receiving a new roller for immediate use I 
always spread French chalk on the clean 
slab and roll the roller well into it. After 
rubbing off the chalk (and rubbing it 
hard) I dissolve half an ounce of ammonia 
bichromate in four ounces of water, and 
rub this well into the gelatin. Let it 
hang up for an hour, then repeat the 
bichromate rubbing and hang up the roller 
until next day. The result will be no 
further trouble. Of course composition 
rollers work best if hung up for about two 
months after being cast. 


High Light Half-tone Negatives. 

R. B. Fishenden, the capable principal 
of the Technical College, Manchester, says 
that the best way to make high light half- 


tone negatives is by making two exposures, ° 


one through the half-tone screen as usual 
and then a second exposure through a 
piece of plate glass the same thickness as 
the half-tone screen, the dark slide being 
removed from the camera to effect the 
change. This does not impair the defini- 
tion, and with modern apparatus there is 
no risk of doubling the image, which might 
result if the dark slide did not register 
exactly when replaced in the camera. 
For ordinary exposure, the duration of 
the exposure through the clear plate glass 


should be one-twelfth of the shadow 
exposure with the same stop. Some 
experience is required before the printing 
value of the negatives can be determined 
with assurance; it will be found that a 
slight veil prints through with difficulty, 
but over-intensification should be avoided. 


— > 


Dry Lithography. 

Printing from zinc plates photo- 
engraved in relief on an offset press has 
rapidly come into use under the name of 
“dry lithography.” It was given this 
name from the fact that the plate being 
in relief, rolling the plate with a water 
roller is not required to keep the ink from 
the white spaces between the lines. This 
makes it possible to print in water sensitive 
inks on safety paper for bank checks. 
The ink rollers must be sufficiently hard 
and smooth so that they will not deposit 
ink in the white spaces. The best method 
of engraving these plates is the one used 
by the photo-engraver, and consequently 
this work had better be done by him. 
J. Albert Heppes, the authority on litho- 
graphic methods, says that Chicago was the 
place where the idea originated and develo- 
ped. He probably has forgotten that 
the father of lithography, Alois Senefelder, 
suggested dry lithography in 1821 when he 
wrote: “ When a pen drawing is so made 
that the various lines are close together 
and there is no white space on it that is 
greater than at most one-half inch in 
diameter, it will permit printing in a 
purely mechanical way without being 
prepared (for the use of water). It need 
merely be etched into all the relief possible 
without undereating the lines.” 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


IMPERIAL IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for use where the high- plates are intended for three-colour work, 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They will give a full colour rendering when They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and aa the visible spectrum and must be 

agreen safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can manipulated in complete darkness until 
be used in the dark room. fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


a 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Sd. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, G2., Colonies and abroad 8s. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN. 123 Liberty Street. 


Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. | 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington) AD, 


For comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 


Prices: 


10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 

Extra Safelights 4/6 each 

7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series 15/- 
Extra Safelights 3l- each 


Kodak Ltd., (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
J0 H N S 0 N’ S SILVER NITRATE, 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals ¢ For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St, Finsbury, 


London. 


Vol. XXVIII. 
No. 332. 


Practicable ? 


By Charles A. Grotz. 


TANDARDIZATION of colour inks 
is one of the most difficult jobs 
that we could undertake. If we 

could only use a scientific method for 
arriving at a standard, the proposition 
would be comparatively simple. It is 
pretty generally known what the three 
primary colours should be, but there are a 
good many other conditions to be con- 
sidered, and one of the first is the Almighty 
Dollar. 

In these days of competition when a few 
cents more or less per thousand impres- 
sions will either lose or land a printing 
order, naturally the printer will shop for 
ink prices the same as his customer is 
shopping for printing prices. Then there 
are other things to be considered, such as 
permanency of the colour to the action of 
the light. A true magenta colour is 
usually fugitive, certain blues are not 
permanent, so that this condition makes 
it imperative on some jobs that the 
engraver use certain shades of ink which 
are so far from the true primary colours 
that it is impossible to reproduce the 
artist’s painting. 

Then we have to consider the method of 
printing. Wet or dry. By that I mean 
whether the impressions are made single 


OCTOBER 
1921. 


and allowed to dry between each impres- 
sion, or if they are to be printed by running 
on two- or four-colour presses. In which 
case, elther two or the entire four colours 
are laid on top of each other wet. This 
means that the ink must be of a special 
consistency or the colours would not take 
on top of each other. 

One thing is certain in wet printing. 
Nowhere near as much ink can be laid on 
the sheet. Therefore, the ink must have a 
greater proportion of pigment or colouring 
matter. 

We must also consider the kind of 
stock the job is to be printed on. All 
papers are not pure white, nor have they 
all the same printing quality. This 
would mean that the inks used would 
have to be somewhat off from the adopted 
standard to fit the various conditions. 
Especially would this be so in the case of 
the yellow colour. For if you print a 
yellow on several different stocks, you 
would not believe that the same ycllow 
was used unless you were watching the 
press and actually saw the various stocks 
fed in. 

Now as to a standard for three- and 
four-colour work; one thing is certain, 
that the same standard cannot be used 
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in both cases. At least, not as inks 
print at the present time. While it 
would be practical to use a scientifically 
correct set of three-colour inks in conjunc- 
tion with a black, to very nearly produce 
every shade or colour that the artist 
would desire, the same shades could not 
be used in three-colour reproductions if 
the same blue were used on a three-colour 
job that we were using on four colours. 
The result would be very weak, so it is 
necessary to use a deeper blue. One that 
contains much more of the red. And 
if we do this we must also change our 
yellow to a very much greener shade in 
order to come anywhere near reproducing 
the average copy. 

What I have said in reference to the 
three- and four-colour inks is based merely 
on my long experience, coming in daily 
contact with the practical side, but theore- 
tically I cannot see why the colours should 
not be the same, for if you consider that 
the green-blue should absorb the secondary 
red and therefore produce a good black 
and a rich image, we can only think that 
the green-blue does not lay properly on 
the red and yellow combination, and if this 
is true we will have to pass our troubles 
along to the ink makers. 

I have made an enlargement of a section 
of a set of three-colour plates (see editor’s 
note at end). This is enlarged about 
forty times, making the screen about 
three and one-half dots per inch. These 
plates were proved two ways, using yellow, 
red and green-blue, also using the regular 
three-colour bluc, and if you will look 
close at them you will note the screen 
formation. Also you will note what I 
just said about the laying quality of the 
green-blue. If the blue were laying 
properly we should have rich black where 
the three solids are printed over one 


another. If you will examine this proof 
with a magnifying glass you will see that 
while the red and yellow form a beautiful 
even colour, the blue on the other hand 
does not print well at all. There seems 
to be sort of a repulsion where it lays over 
the red. In fact, it does not print well on 
the stock where there is no colour under it. 

Now you will understand that this is 
exactly what is happening when we are 
printing the fine screen colour plates, only 
we are unable to sce it, and this needs 
thorough looking into before we adopt two 
standards, for if one correct set of inks 
can be had we could not only turn out 
much better reproductions, but would be 
able to save considerable handwork in 
the making of the plates. 

Photography can and will give almost 
perfect colour rendering. We have only 
to look into Ives Chromoscope to prove 
this. While Mr. Ives does not reproduce 
in yellow, red and blue, but a mixture of 
lights, green, violet and red, still it shows 
that by photography we can get good 
colour rendering. But the inks must be 
pure, transparent and of good laying 
quality. 

I do not want you to have the impression 
that four-colour work would be unneces- 
sary even if we had perfect inks. It will 
always be necessary for fast printing, 
especially where black lettering or fine 
black and grey dctail 1s wanted in order 
to avoid a close register which would be 
necessary if we were building up lettering 
and gray detail in all the colours. But you 
can easily see how much better the result 
would be if we got our picture nearly 
perfect in three-colour and simply used 
the black where needed instead of using 
the black to cover up a poor image. 

Editors Note. — Mr. Grotz, 

Continucd on page 158. 


whose 
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Wet Collodton Photography, 


W. J. Smith and E. L. Turner. 


Development and Fixing. 


REAT care is necessary when deve- 
G loping a wet plate as itis possible 
to spoil a correctly exposed plate 

by careless manipulation. The develop- 
ment of a wet plate differs from that of a 
dry plate. In the case of the dry plate 
the silver halid contained in the gelatine 
film becomes reduced under the action 
of an alkaline developer, this is known as 
chemical development. In the case of 
the wet plate, the developer combines 
with the free silver nitrate on the surface 
of the film and reduces it to a metallic 
state, according to the amount of light 
that has influenced the sensitive surface. 
The re-action in this case of the developer 
which is an acid one and the free silver 
nitrate is known as physical development. 
Free silver nitrate must be present on the 
surface of the film before development 
can take place, this fact should be 
thoroughly appreciated, otherwise uneven 
and thin negatives will result from too 
violent flowing of the developer which 
carries away the silver solution. The 
formula for the developer was given in 
the P.E.M. of June, 1920. The Iron 
Sulphate is the reducing agent, the Acctic 
Acid the chemical restrainer, without 
which the plate would fog. A physical 
restrainer can be used such as gelatine 
or sugar in which case the developer is 
thickened and the reduction of the silver 
particles is held back. The spirit is 
added to enable the developer to flow 
smoothly over the film, the latter very 
frequently has to be increased when the 
silver bath has been in use for some time 
and is contaminated with spirit. The 


mixed developer should be filtered before 
use, and when not in use the bottle in 
which it is contained should be well 
corked, otherwise oxygen will be absorbed 
from the air and it will become oxidised 
(turn brown) when its action is consider- 
ably decreased and is more suited for 
developing negatives where extreme con- 
trast is required. For continuous tone 
work the Pyro developer is to be preferred, 
but the Iron developer can be used if 
diluted to half strength. When develop- 
ing a wet plate it is held in the hand by 
one corner, the longest side of the plate 
being next to the worker, the longest 
side having the thickened edge of collodion 
being away from the worker, the developer 
being flowed towards the thickened edge. 
The plate is held as shown in Fig. 1. A 


Fig. 1. 


small quantity of developer is contained 
in a convenient receptacle and poured 
over the plate at one even flow without 
stoppage, otherwise a mark will result 
where the developer stopped. It is im- 
portant that the developing cup does not 
contain an excess of developer, otherwise 
the flow cannot be kept under control. 
The following table will give an idea of 
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the amount to use for certain size 

plates :— 
84x64 24 ozs. 15x12 44 ozs. 
10x8 3ozs. 20x16 6 ozs. 
12x10 34 ozs. 

When an excess of developer is flowed 


over the plate it will carry away the free 
Silver Nitrate, the result being a thin 
silver deposit lacking density. Should 
the developer be poured on the centre 
of the plate a round thin deposit of silver 
will only be obtained where it was poured 
on, hence the reason for flowing the 
developer in an even flow from the side 
nearest the operator, the plate being 
slightly inclined to direct it to the oppo- 
site side where very little should run off. 
To flow the developer correctly requires 
almost as much practice as is necessary 
to coat a plate with Collodion. When 
the developer is on the film it is kept 
moving by slowly rocking the plate. The 
image will, if correctly exposed, commence 
to appear in about 5 to 8 seconds and 
development be complete in 20 to 25 
seconds when the plate is carefully washed 
in running water forabout 30 to40seconds. 
It is very necessary to wash the developer 
out of the film, otherwise stains will result 
in after treatment. During hot weather 
when the temperature of the dark-room 
is about 63 Fahr. an extra oz. of Acetic 
Acid should be added to every 20 ozs. 
of developer, this helps to keep back any 
surface fog which is likely to appear. 


A warm developer will also give 
surface fog, and sometimes forced 
development. The difference between a 


developer mark anda bath mark is, that 
the bath mark has a sharp outline with a 
greasy looking effect at the back of the 
outline, a developer mark has a sharp 
line without the greasy effect behind. 
The developer must be free from bubbles 


otherwise they will prevent the developer 
combining with the silver nitrate and 
thus form uneven streaks. Experience 
and careful observation will only teach 
when development is complete ; if carried 
too far, a general veiling of the image will 
show. When development is judged suffi- 
cient, the film is carefully washed under a 
gentle flow of water which js continued 
until all the greasy appearance has gone 
and the water flows evenly over the 
surface ; when this stage has been reached 
continue the washing for another 10 to 
15 sec., the negative is then ready for 
fixing. The flow of water from the tap 
when washing and in all after treatment, 
must not be violent, otherwise the film 
will be broken and washed off the plate. 
To prevent a violent flow of water from 
the tap an auto-splash should be used, or a 
pad of cotton-wool fixed on the outlet 
and held in position by a piece of muslin 
ticd on by string. 

After sufficient washing it is necessary 
to remove the Silver-Iodide and Bromide 
unacted upon by light, for which purpose 
cither a solution of Thio sulphate of 
Soda (Hypo), or Cyanide of Potassium is 
used. The former is somewhat slow in 
action, but for negatives containing very 
delicate detail it is to be preferred. 
For general use Cyanide of Potassium is 
employed. The action of the fixing 
solution is to dissolve out the halide 
unaffected by light. A plate is not 
properly fixed when the creamy appear- 
ance has just disappeared. When this 
latter stage has been reached the silver 
halide is not thoroughly dissolved, and 
the removal from the fixing bath at this 
stage 1s the cause of a brown stain over 
the negative when intensifying. 

Fixing is generally complete in about 
30 seconds provided the fixing bath is 
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comparatively fresh. A fixing bath that 
has been in use for sometime becomes 
contaminated with silver and is of no use 
for fixing, although it apparently fixes, 
the use of such a bath is another cause of 
brown stains. If a considerable amount 
of wet plate work is carried out, it pays 
tosave the used-up solutions, and also 
the excess of developer flowed off the 
plate, as they are rich in silver which 
can be recovered. Such firms as Johnson 
and Sons of Cross Street, Finsbury, 
give advice free on this subject. It 
should be remembered that Potassium 
Cyanide is a deadly poison. Dishes that 
have contained it should not be washed 
out with an acid solution as the fumes 
given off (Hydrocyanic Acid Gas) are 
as poisonous as the cyanid: itself. 


The Art in Colour 
Plate Engraving. 


. J. GRIFFITH, of San Francisco, in 
the Commercial Artist of that city, 
pays this just tribute to the art of 

the colour plate engraver: ‘ The repro- 
duction of colour subjects by the photo- 
engraving process is science’s greatest 
achievement in print making. By the 
combination of photography and engrav- 
ing, the multicoloured rendering made by 
the artist from an unlimited colour palette 
is engraved and reproduced by three or 
four copper engravings. This sounds like 
magic—and magic it is—the magic of 
perfect craftsmanship and art, for art 
enters into every mechanical operation of 
the process. For, while the development 
of the subject from the negative to the 
finished proof has its definite formula and 
procedure, let the workman with the 
untrained eye for colour follow every rule 
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prescribed and his production will be 
found wanting. Every step of colour 
engraving demands the skilled hand and 
colour sensitive eye to match and catch 
the slightest difference of the hues, their 
values and intensities.” 


Ideals for Colour Plate Engravers. 

Four-colour engravings to appear in 
magazines electrotyped and printed on 
web presses should have the following 
qualities, says E. A. Neben : 

Original engravings must have a clean 
deep etch, printed from a chain dot nega- 
tive in the high lights, and etched to a 
sharp dot and a great depth. Originals 
must not be blocked on wood. Don’t 
have small lettering, ornaments, lines, etc., 
printing in black, appear in the four 
colours to print over one another—looks 
very bad when out of register. If in the 
screen, eliminate them by running through 
the yellow, red and blue with tool, and 
you will get a clean and sharp print. 
Trim up the originals clean and sharp, but 
cut down shoulders close to work, also run 
through screen at edges to avoid hard edges 
on the electrotypes and cause less worry 
for the printer. Use one-sixteenth routing 
tool when routing plates to go around the 
outlines of the work. All the dead metal 
to remain on plate, to act as bearers in 
the electrotypes and cause less worry for 
the printer. Don’t lap more than two 
colours under solid blacks; preferably, 
the blue screen under solid black is enough 
and improves the colour; yellow under 
the solid black colour should be avoided. 
Too many colours superimposed cause 
off-sctting, sticking and a dirty appear- 
ance. All solid colours, where they print 
over each other, should have screen in 
them. Show progressive proofs on stock 
to be used in the edition. Use only the 
four standard colours in proving originals, 
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The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at Wore. 


URING the Month there have been 

D four meetings of the Council, one 

meeting of the Pricing Committee, 

onc of the Colour Houses, and one or 
two Sub-Committee Mectings. 

As might be expected, the heaviest 
part of the month’s work was connected 
with the arrangements for the alteration 
in Wages and in prices, and the consequent 
preparation of the New Price List. 

Soon as it was known that the ballot 
of the Men’s Societies had gone in favour 
of the reduction, the Council at once 
proceeded with the preparation of the 
new price list ; the Committee were called 
together and the Houses interested in 
colour work were also summoned to a 
meeting to decide upon the future price 
of colour work ; these meetings naturally 
occupied much time in making the 
necessary arrangements so that the Printer 
had but little time in which to produce 
the Lists and get them distributed. 

As the new prices were to come into 
force on October Ist it was necessary to 
push forward the printing as quickly as 
possible in order to get an advance copy 
into the hands of every member of the 
Federation at the  carliest possible 
moment, so that their orders for further 
copies might be received in time to enable 
them to be despatched to their customers 
in due course. 

Unfortunately, inthe distribution of the 
bulk, a breakdown in the arrangements 
took place (we think that this is the first 
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time such a thing has happened) so that 
the Ist of October came before some of the 
largest London houses, as well as some of 
those in the Provinces, received their 
copies. 

Of course, the ideal arrangement is for 
each house to have its lists on hand so 
that all may be despatched the same day, 
this is what was aimed at by those who 
had charge of the distribution, but by 
some unforseen circumstances the arrange- 
ments made were upset, the consequence 
being that a fairly large number of copies 
were delayed so much that they could not 
reach their destination in time. 

It is hoped that in future it will be 
possible to make arrangements that will 
provide for simultaneous despatch. 

At every meeting of the Council the 
matters relating to Foreign Blocks has 
been considered, and efforts made to 
solve the problem of checking the 
value of their importation, it would, 
however, appear that the quantities are 
not so great as is believed in many cases. 
The extraordinary state of the Markets 
and the Exchanges makes the subject 
one of extreme difficulty. The Council, 
however, is in close touch with the various 
Government Departments interested in 
the question, and is receiving from them 
all the help possible, so that it is hoped 
there is some possibility of a solution 
being found. 

A very interesting interview took place 
between the Council and a deputation 
from the Newspaper Society. For some 
time the Council has endeavoured to 
interest the members of the Newspaper 
Society in the work of the Federation 
and, as members of that Socicty were in 
London, they took the opportunity of 
interviewing the Council. 

The President explained the aims and 
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objects of the Federation and pointed out 
in what way the Newspaper Society could 
co-operate with the Federation for mutual 
benefit, and laid before them suggestions 
which it was considered might lead to 
future co-operation. 

The deputation promised careful con- 
sideration of these suggestions and in turn 
asked many questions and made counter 
suggestions which it was felt might be of 
ultimate use, and further promised to 
have that matter considered at their 
next mecting, when they will communicate 
the result to the Council. 

A letter was received from the Council 
of the proposed National School of 
Printing asking that the Federation should 
become interested in the scheme and take 
part in its working and become responsible 
for an annual grant toward the expense 
thereof. 

Various views were expressed as to the 
advisability of becoming associated with 
the scheme, the Process Department of 
which was still to remain at Bolt Court, 
and is used practically by those resident 
in London only. 

The promoters, however, pointed out 
that this was a National scheme under 
which students would come from all 
parts of the country, that no one part 
would be more favoured than the other, 
and pressed their request that the Federa- 
tion should be represented on the Board 
and provide a fair sum per annum towards 
the expenses. The subject was further 
considered at a subsequent meeting when 
the opinion was clearly expressed that 
as this School was situate in London and 
would be used mainly, if not entirely, 
by London Students, the Council would 
not be warranted in voting the funds 
of the Federation for such a purpose. 

The proposal having been debated at 
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great length, and the feeling evidently 
being that the Federation ought to be 
represented, even though its Funds could 
not be used for such a purpose, it was 
decided to make an appeal to the London 
Members to raise the required amount 
and so secure a share in the control of the 
work when the School becomes a reality, 

In due course this appeal will be made 
to the London Houses only and we com- 
mend it to the generous consideration of 
all concerned. 

London Process Houses have received 
great benefits from the Bolt Court School, 
their apprentices are free to go there 
and improve their technical knowledge, 
ctc., so that every house interested in 
Technical Education should be pleased to 
contribute something toward the cost of 
maintaining so excellent an institution. 
A subscription of something like Is. or 1/6 
per annum for every Journeyman employed 
would provide sufficient for the purpose. 

The new Celluloid Charts for measuring 
Process Blocks designed by Mr. Eade of 
Messrs. Knighton & Cutt are now ready. 

It will be recollected that at the last 
Annual Mecting the Council was instructed 
to proceed with these and to supply 
them to members at a price that would 
cover the cost. 

On page 156 we give an Illustration of 
part of one of these transparent scales, 
which it is intended shall be laid on the 
face of a proof of the Block; this being 
done, the figure in the square immediately 
above and beyond the top right-hand 
corner of the proof shews the number of 
inches contained in the Block. 

Mr. Eade who has designed this chart, 
says he can charge up work much more 
expeditiously and much more accurately 
with one of these charts than is possible 
by the ordinary method of measuring 
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with an inch measure ; the chart makes no 
mistakes and the saving of time in 
calculating is, he says, very considerable. 

The Secretary will be pleased to supply 
these to any one desiring them at practi- 
cally cost price, viz., 12s. 6d. cach. 

Much uneasiness has been felt in certain 
directions by the activities of one or two 
small new firms who have been scattering 
leaflets broadcast in the hope of attracting 
business to themselves. 

It appears to be assumed that the 
slackness existing in some Federation 
Houses is due entirely to such causes as 
this, but from very careful enquiries made 
by the Council it appears evident that 
the activities of these firms cannot be 
responsible for the decrease in the demand 
for Process Blocks which is general at the 
prescnt moment. 

The cause must be sought elsewhere, 
the great depression in all the Trades of 
the country is one great factor, there is a 
much smaller demand all round for 
Process Blocks than there was even, say 
twelve months ago. Restricted trade and 
the shortage of money have combined to 
make business difficult forthe Trader ; he 
therefore has reduced his expenditure 
in every way possible, and has made use 
of Blocks that have been previously used 
but which he would have discarded for 
something newer had business been brisk ; 
added to this is the Foreign competition 
which has been dealt with previously, and 
you have the explanation of most of the 
slackness at present being felt. 

The outlook however, is, we think 
brighter than it has been for some time 
past, the slow returning activities in 
various trades, and the greater absorb- 
tion of the unemployed into productive 
work are signs that the balance is once 
more turning in favour of greater demands ; 
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once this becomes thoroughly established 
and Trade shews revived activity, Pro- 
cess Blocks will once more come into 
their own and the demand will make up 
_ for the present unsatisfactory state of the 
Trade which is being felt by all alike 
whether in London or the Provinces. 

Possibly Process Engravers could do 
something toward improving business, 
for it is not impossible for them to think 
out ways and schemes in which Process 
Blocks could be used, neither is it im- 
possible for them to help create a demand 
for the product. It, of course, will need 
some hard thinking and some little enter- 
prise, but where these have been forth- 
coming success has usually attended the 
efforts. 

How much better to spend spare time 
in devising new outlets for work, than to 
sit still waiting the arrival of fresh orders 
or bemoaning the lack of them ; until we 
have all done our level best to create 
business and to improve that which 
already exists we have no right to com- 
plain of slackness, even though it is 
impossible to make Process Blocks for 
stock to sell at a future date. 

Healthy co-operation with present cus- 
tomers and seasonable suggestions and 
discussions with prospective customers 
are some of the best tonics possible, and 
rarely fail to bring a reward. 


The following remarks culled from an’ 


interview with Mr. E. G. Carlson a pro- 
minent American Process Engraver, just 
returned from a visit to Europe will be 
of interest to our members. 

While in Paris I visited Lumière- 
Songlo, and saw many attractive samples 
of their work and there is no reason under 
the sun that I know of why the Lumière 
plates cannot be applied to marked advan- 
tage for commercial purposes. While I 


visited no engraving plants in Paris, I 
learned through very authoritative 
sources that the engraving business was 
exceedingly quict. 

Germany I found rather busy in some 
lines, particularly in a general manu- 
facturing way. In Leipzig, which is 
recognized as one of the greatest printing 
centres in the world, I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting one of the largest 
plants in Germany. I had a long visit 
with the president of this firm, and he 
said that in the printing and engraving 
line business was very dull. 

Before leaving I visited the plant 
which was completely equipped for en- 
graving, electrotyping, offset and litho- 
graphing, rotagravure and flat-bed print- 
ing, and they had only thirty-five per cent. 
of their normal force at work. 

In Denmark everything is dull except 
dairy farming. 

I visited several engraving plants in 
Copenhagen. One of the pioneers in the 
business there told me that conditions 
were terrible. An attempt was made, 
said this man, to start an organization 
between the manufacturing photo-en- 
gravers of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
with the idea of getting down to a uniform 
price basis for engravings, based on cost 
of production. But for several years all 
attempts have been futile. 

Sweden, like Denmark, is struggling 
to keep its head above water. A long and 
costly strike has recently been settled. 

The engraving plants in Stockholm 
however, are up-to-date. I saw more 
machinery there than in all the other 
shops I visited. 

The cheap labour in Germany has had 
the most telling effect on the Scandi- 
navian countrics, where every industry - 
is faced with fierce competition. 
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A Few Notes on the Standardization 


of Tri-Colour Inks. 


By a Melbourne Process Engraver. 


ROM time to time the standardization 
F of inks used in the production of 

three-colour work has come up for 
consideration. The reason for this is, 
in a great measure, the difficulty the 
average Printer finds in handling this 
class of work. With little or no know- 
ledge of its difficulties, he becomes a 
candidate for its production. He has 
produced—more or less successfully— 
other classes of work and sees no reason 
why his rival in business should command 
the orders for this kind of work. 

To first deal with the mechanical] side 
of the question, it may be admitted that 
the necessary machinery is equal in point 
of efficiency. But what tells most in 
this class of work is the human side of it. 
The average Printer can only see machine, 
man, ink and paper, and the value of his 
opinion upon these four very necessary 
items will depend more upon his enthu- 
siasm and interest in the production of 
colour work as “art” than as merely 
the commercial proposition. 

Suppose that in point of efficiency the 
machines are equal that will bring our 
consideration of the question down to 
the ability of the printer and the quality 
of the material used, the one important 
factor on this occasion being “ ink.”’ 
We must be prepared to consider the 
question from all view points, then 
whatever opinion we may hold re the 
standardization of chromo-type inks will 
prove of little value, for the ink is only 
one item of the programme. 

In starting it may be stated that stan- 


ce 


dardization of inks means standardization 
of colour, or in other words, what is the 
use of endeavouring to standardize inks 
until we can go back a step further and 
compel the colour manufacturer to 
standardize his colours. 

So many factors are capable of affecting 
the results obtainable from a given ink. 

Make-Ready.— According to how the 
make-ready is carried out, the impression _ 
on the block will vary. This means that 
varying amounts of ink are conveyed to 
the paper from the block. Also, according 
to the extent of the impression the dots 
on the block may become worn, and the 
image on the paper will vary accordingly 
in the early and latter stages of a long 
“run.” 

Ink Fountain.—Again the. amount of 
ink transferred to the block and finally 
to the paper will depend on the extent 
to which the ink fountain is opened, and 
on the rolling power of the machine. 

Before we can have the standardization 
of inks, we must have the standardizaton 
of colour filters upon the part of the 
engravers, and the plates must be finished 
as a result of the action of the colour 
filters only. As fine etching and much 
hand work alters the selective surfaces 
of the plates considerably, and as the 
final appearance of the picture depends 
largely upon the ability of the human 
element employed in the production of 
the printing surfaces, uniformity must 
commence with the preparation of the 
plates. One first needs to compare the 
colour sets supplied by different engravers 
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of any one particular subject and note 
the difference in the shades of inks used 
as representing the necessary colours to 
be used in the printing of the blocks. 


Imagine the difficulties of the printer 


when handling a sheet of colour work 
containing blocks from several block- 
makers. From this view point alone 
the standardization of inks would be of 
no value. 

From the Engraver we pass on to the 
printer. In doing so, we must take into 
consideration that whatever the ability 
of the printer, the moment he handles this 
class of work, he must realise that the 
material he handles in the shape of ink 
can only be retained at a given standard in 
colour value by the means of production 
(the machine) and the quality of the 
respective material used (the paper). 

Does it not happen that work of this 
kind has been moved from Platen to 
Cylinder and vice-versa, not because of the 
kind or shade of ink used, but on account 
of the lack of mechanical aid in the shape 
of rigid impression or efficient rolling 
power. The question of rolling power 
enters largely into the possibility of a 
standardization of inks. The manner in 
which the impression is made at the platen, 
and the limited rolling power makes it 
difficult for the printer working at his 
machine to use the ink as received from 
the ink maker, the necessary reducing 
meaning loss of body-colour, not of one 
colour only, but of each. 

Effective rolling power and mode of 
making the impression enable the cylinder 
machine man to produce an entirely 
different print. Therefore with the 
standardization of inks we would—to be 
successful, have to consider the standardi- 
zation of machines. Then again we must 
consider the human element. The printer 


must have a soul. Take two printers, 
give them the same conditions and we get 
two entirely different results—Why ? 
Because of the prevailing idea that inks 
of all kinds contain a “ Little ” of some pet 
reducting “ cure-all, and as that “ little ” 
up to the present has not been standar- 
dized, there has been great difficulty in 
some quarters of knowing when to say 
“when,” with the result that the shade 
of colour is only a shadow of its former 
self. 

This statement would suggest that the 
opinions.of the various printers should 
likewise be standardized. 

That would be asking too much for it 
would be asking the human being to 
deal with a difficult situation in a some- 
what mechanical manner. 

The actual standardization of inks (i.e. 
shade) to the inkmaker presents little 
or no difficulty, but from experience in 
the production of three-colour printing, 
the ability of the printer in the handling 
of the material, be it machine, plates, ink 
or paper, enters largely into the success 
of the process. If you want proof of 
this, send the same job to two different 
offices, you get two entirely different 
results from the same raw materials. 

The influence of the paper used, and 
the fact of the printer requiring a soul 
are two aspects of the subject that could 
be considerably enlarged upon. 


Continucd from page 148. 
address is Printing Crafts Building, New 
York, advises us that if any of our readers 
are interested in the proof of the enlarge- 
ment, a copy can be had for the asking, 
and if they will look at the proof through a 
reducing glass at a distance to lose the 
screen, they will sce a beautiful colour 
rendering of one wing of a butterfly. 
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Standardizing Process Colour Printing. 


By Arthur §. Allen. 


YEAR or two ago I was asked to 
A come to the office of a large Adver- 
tising Agency to determine, if 
possible, the reason for the great variance 
in the printing of the same advertisement 
in twelve publications. 

All the plates for these various publi- 
cations were made from the same painting, 
yet only two of them approximated the 
original. 

The advertisers had employed one of the 
best engravers to make the plates, and 
the same proofs were submitted to each 
of the printers. What was the reason for 
the varied results ? There were several. 

One was the different interpretation by 
the several pressmen of the rendering of 
yellow, red and blue. Another was the 
different order in which the various 
colours were printed on several kinds of 
paper and finally the necessity of printing 
the advertisement in the same row with 
another advertisement where different 
process colours were used. 

The advertiser asked me if these faults 
could be corrected. I told him that I 
thought some of them could, if the 
engravers and printers would adopt a 
uniform standard of filters and colours 
to work with and progressive proofs were 
made on the several papers used. 

It has been the effort of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts for the past 
year or more to see if this question of 
standardization cannot be brought about, 
and I hope what we decide will be the 
beginning of the solution of this problem. 

We have been told over and over again 
that it can’t be done, but this is the stock 
statement of the man who doesn’t want 


it done, or over-estimates the difficulties 
involved. 

How religiously the conscientious prin- 
ter has followed his progressives only to 
find that his yellow, while matching the 
progressive, is all too weak in the finish, 
and he has similar experiences with the 
other colours. Then again the progressive 
on double-coated enamel of a blue white- 
coating shows an entirely different yellow 
from that of theesame ink on a natural 
stock. 

Some of the larger engraving and 
printing establishments have worked and 
are working closer together, so that better 
results are being obtained. But the 
problem is far from being solved. 

I am told by Dr. Mees, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, that 95 per cent. of the 
filters used in the making of process 
plates are of definite standard colours. 
The question is then, if this is a fact, how 
is it possible to produce this great variety 
of progressives unless there is something 
radically wrong with the plates or ink ? 

This committee in order to make our 
work more practical has arranged with 
several concerns to use, in every case, 
four standard colours, and has been able 
by reproving to reproduce with these four 
standard colours all progressive proofs 
with one single exception, to the satis- 
faction of the advertiser and publisher. 

This proving method, however, is not 
the solution of the subject. It must go 
back to the engraver. If the engraver 
will use correct colour standards and make 
his plates to fit these standards, there will 
be no need for reproving, and his plates will 
work well with those from other engravers. 
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The plan is to adopt, regardless of cost, 
for three and four-colour printing, one 
yellow, one red and two blues that will 
be as nearly accurate to the filter measure- 
ments as possible and still be permanent. 

These are to be printed on charts, using 
the Munsell Notation for reading, in order 
that the colours can be definitely measured. 

We propose to print on the same chart 
the colours as near to the ideal standards 
as possible, but with inks at prices that 
will not be prohibitive. 

It is possible that a peacock blue may be 
discovered that will not only be permanent 
but very cheap to make: 

Therefore, we should make our standard 
right in order to meet this possible develop- 
ment. 

These commercial or cheaper colours 
will be made of the same base as the 
standard, but not so powerful and not 
necessarily permanent. If a customer is 
interested in quality and permanency 
and is willing to pay for the strong and 
permanent colours, they can be used. 

So long as these weaknesses of ink are 
understood, they can be made a condition 
between the printer and publisher and 
much of the present trouble will be 
avoided. 

For instance the printer can say to the 
publisher, “The progressive calls for 
3 B 5/6,” meaning peacock. 

This colour in full strength is per- 
manent. An ink of the same shade 
but weaker and not permanent will cost 
about one half. The work will suffer by 
use of this ink but not materially. 

This understanding of facts in the first 
place would do away with most of our 
troubles, and as we would be working 
with a knowledge of standards, a great 
deal of our present difficulty would be 
avoided. 


Profit Sharing in 
Industry. 


Why Some Plans Fail and Why Others 
Succeed : An American View. 


ERHAPS no one has presented the 

idea of profit-sharing so practically 

and so clearly as did George W. 

Perkins in a recent address. He pointed 

out the strength and weakness of plans 

that have been tricd, and among other 
things said : 

A good many years of actual experience 
have made me very optimistic regarding 
profit-sharing plans worked out along the 
following lines : 

First: Every business has, first of all, 
to earn operating expenses, depreciation, 
and fair returns on honest capitalization. 

Second: I believe that every business 
should consider that the compensation 
paid employees is for the purpose of 
earning a sum of money sufficient to pay 
the above-mentioned items. ` 

Third: I believe that any profits over 
and above such sum should, or some 
of these profits, be distributed to them 
in some form of security representing 
an interest in the business, and that each 
employce should be required to hold such 
security for a reasonable length of time, 
say, three to five years. 

Fourth: I believe that in neither case 
should these profits be immediately with- 
drawn from the business; that they 
should be left in the business for a reason- 
able length of time, to protect and 
increase its financial strength and safety ; 
that, in the case of capital, its share of 
these profits should be carried to surplus ; 
that, in the case of employees, their share 
of the compensation they receive. Up-to 
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date, this has proved to be the best method. 
Fifth: I believe that the employees’ 
share of these profits should be allotted 
to them as nearly as possible on the 
percentage basis, and be divided between 
the capital used in the business and the 
employees engaged in the business. 


Results Attained by a Proper Plan. 
Now, let us see what such a plan means : 
In the first place, it means that under 


such an arrangement cach employee. 


becomes a working partner in the business. 

He is on the same footing as the financial 
partners, for if the concern is a partner- 
ship with, say, four or five members, the 
partners themselves are drawing out each 
year what, in a way, might be called 
salaries, viz., approximately the amount of 
money necessary to mect their general 
living expenses, leaving their surplus 
profits in the business. 

Any partnership or any profit-sharing 
plan that divided up the profits and with- 
drew them in cash at the end of every 
year could not last very long. 


Why Some Profit-Sharing Plans Fail. 

Many profit-sharing plans have divided 
profits with employees on a cash basis 
and turned the money over to the em- 
ployees every so often, usually once a year. 

The result was that if a man earning 
£1,000 a year received £200 at the end 
of the year from a profit-sharing plan, 
he promptly lifted his living expenses 
from a £1,000 basis to a £1,200 basis, and 
began to look upon his income as £1,200 
rather than £1,000, and the extra £200 
did little to increase his activity and 
efficiency, or to promote his intellectual 
efforts in the business concerned. 

Then, if a period came when business 
was dull or poor and he did not get the 
extra £200, he found fault with the 
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owners of the business and became 
grouchy and inclined to lose interest in 
his work. 

If he did not use the £200 for his living 
expenses, he probably invested it in a 
suburban lot or in some stock that was 
recommended to him, or in something 
that he knew little or nothing about. 

Then, if his investment began to go 
wrong, he worried about it, and part of 
the time which he was being paid to 
devote to the business in which he was 
engaged would be expended in worrying 
about his investment in the business in 
which he was not engaged; whereas, if 
his money were invested in the business 
in which he was engaged, his desire to see 
his investment succeed and bring him 
further profits would be converted into 
efforts that would be of some practical 
benefit, not only to himself, but to the 
stockholders and his co-workers. 

In short, little real substantial: benefit 
comes from a profit-sharing plan where 
the profits are paid out in cash, except 
perhaps where a man uses the money 
toward buying a home. 

There is, therefore, a serious weakness 
somewhere in such a plan, and the 
weakness lies in the fact that profit- 
sharing cannot be really beneficial, either 
for employer or employee, unless con- 
ducted on a partnership basis and coupled 
with profit-saving. 

Looking at it from the viewpoint of 
capital, the object to be accomplished 
through the adoption of profit-sharing 
is added interest in the business on 
the part of employees, which in turn 
brings higher efficiency. 

Looking at it from the standpoint of the 
employee, the object to be accomplished 
is a fairer remuncration for services 
rendered. 
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Therefore, any profit-sharing plan that 
fails to accomplish both of these results 
breaks down sooner or later. 

Tell Them About The Business. 

In establishing profit-sharing it is of 
the utmost importance that the entire 
organization, the wage and salary earners, 
know in advance exactly what they are 
expected to accomplish. 

I mean by this that, on entering a new 
year, they should know exactly what 
the preceding year’s accomplishments 
have been. The annual statement of 
the concern should be full and explicit, 
so that every man engaged in the enter- 
prise will know what business was done 
in the preceding year and on what basis 
profits were and are to be distributed. 

An honest, detailed annual statement 
tells him officially what the profits were, 
if any, and this fixes a minimum goal 
for the coming year, which everyone, 
individually and collectively, will bend 
every energy to reach and exceed by as 
large an amount as possible. 

Under such an arrangement as this, 
each man, in place of working solely for 
himself in his own department, will pass 
on to other departments any ideas that 
occur to him that might help that other 
department, and in that way benefit the 
organization as a whole. 

In my judgment, some profit-sharing 
plans are radically wrong in this respect. 
They distribute profits by departments 
or in some way other than on the basis 
of the company’s success as a whole. 

This narrows the vision of the individual, 
and he lacks the proper incentive to help 
wherever he can, whether in his own or 
another department. 

The right kind of profit-sharing offers 
definite goals that an organisation, indivi- 
dually and as a whole, can buckle down 


and work for, and it is astonishing how 
such a plan of profit-sharing will heighten 
the esprit de corps. 

It removes petty jealousies ; it makes a 
man eager to pass his ideas on to the 
man in the next department, and causes 
them to vie with one another to reach 
and exceed the figures reached in the 
preceding year. 

A detailed annual report by the com- 
pany is not only necessary to show the 
organization in prosperous years how the 
profits were arrived at and what they 
amounted to, but equally necessary in lean 
years to show how the losses were arrived at, 
what they amounted to and why there 
are no profits to distribute. Gradually, as 
the employees in the organization become 
part owners in the business, you broaden 
and deepen their interest in their work. 

They begin to think and speak of the 
business as their business ; they work for 
it as their business, not your business or 
somebody else’s, and in place of “ knock- 
ing ” it they praise it and “ boost ” it in 
every way they can, for they have become 
part owners through being security holders 
and are receiving their interest or divi- 
dends at the same time andin same'manner 
as other security holders receive theirs. 

In other words, once the employees 
become security holders, they share in 
interest or dividend distributions and 
other profits, not only as security holders 
but as employees. 


Picture postcards of the King printed 
in Berlin, were sold at 2d. each by street 
hawkers in Manchester on the occasion of 
his Majesty's visit. An attempt had 
been made to delete the imprint with an 
ornamental border, but the words 
“ Printed at their works in Berlin ” were 
quite Icgible. 
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The Present Position. 


By The President of the American Process Engravers’ Association on the Present Position. 


USINESS men are as seriously in 
B need of the sympathy and help as 
the involuntary unemployed. One 
writer, thinking in terms of world econo- 
mics, has expressed the conviction that, 
unless some immediate ways and means 
are discovered to relieve the present 
business depression, now affecting all the 
industrial nations, so as to create capital 
to be turned into the channels of produc- 
tion to take the place of that destroyed, 
all civilized people will be compelled to 
curtail expenditures, not only luxuries 
and pleasure, but necessities as well, 
and forced to adopt a much lower gencral 
standard of living. 

Something akin to this is being experi- 
enced in our own small industry. In 
sections which have not withstood the 
attacks for lower prices, profits have been 
largely eliminated and, in many instances, 
losses suffered in maintaining overhead 
expenses and in the attempt to hold 
organizations together. The conclusion 
is inevitable—if these conditions are to 
prevail, cost of production must be lowered. 

A great many new concerns, established 
in recent years, have not experienced a 
general business depression. They came 
in with expanding markets, and at a time 
when more or less prosperity was enjoyed 
by all. Their business experiences have 


been too brief to enable them to appreciate 
the value of association work. The 
problems of business to them were simple. 
The lessons of to-day, however, though 
expensive and painful, ought not to be 
easily forgotten. 

Adequate photo-engraving service must 
be adequately paid for. The figures 
collected through Association Head- 
quarters, derived from common experi- 
ences, are correct and conclusive—that 
the cost of making engravings of similar 
character is practically the same, though 
made by small or large concerns, and that 
cost to-day, through limited market condi- 
tions, is considerably higher than when 
working to full capacity. There are no 
secret or patented processes, no skill or 
cleverness on the part of one proprietor 
over another, that makes for any material 
advantage, and price concessions do 
not improve the demand. 

With these lessons well paid for out of 
savings, a different attitude of mind is to be 
expected—a new sales courage developed, 
and our faith in the law of self-preser- 
vation find justification in the renewed 
efforts of all members tobetter serve them- 
selves by serving one another through 
their organization, restoring confidence 
and good-will, assuring more stabilized 
conditions for the better times promised. 
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The all-important question before us 
today, is the one that has to do with the 
price of our product. Due to the expan- 
sion which took place during the two years 
following the war, we have our plants 
more valuable than ever from the stand- 
point of investment; our office forces 
are larger as a rule; we occupy more 
space and our so-called “‘loverhead ex- 
pense ” is on a par with the increase in 
labour. In addition to the foregoing, we 
have many more new photo-engraving 
plants in existence now than we had in 
1919 and 1920. All of this means that 
we have a greater capacity for output 
than at any time in the history of the 
business, and the demand for the present 
at least is considerably below normal. 
This brings about a state of competition 
that is anything but healthy, and the 
effects of it are being felt on every hand. 
Those who are weakest financially, or 
otherwise, are the first ones to cut prices 
regardless of what it may cost them to 
manufacture their products. They appre- 
ciate, better than anything else, that it 
takes a certain volume of work in order 
to make expenses, to say nothing of 
making profits. 

Many of our people, I am afraid, at this 
time, are more concerned in reducing 
losses than they are in making profits, 
and they figure the price of their products 
from that angle. It would be well enough 
if a reduction in price would increase a 
demand for photo-engravings, but since 
such is not the case, a reduction in price 
means nothing other than a reduction or 
an entire elimination of profits and the 
evils that arise from such a condition. 
Some manufacturers in times like these 
come to the conclusion that there are 
too many in the business ; consequently, 
they feel the number should be reduced. 


They frequently figure that by cutting 
prices promiscuously they will compel 
their competitors to do likewise, and by 
enforcing them to take losses will climinate 
some of them entirely. This is another 
error and one that should be avoided. 
Let us not forget that when we are 
cutting prices we not only cut them 
for ourselves but we cut them for 
everybody in the same locality, and 
frequently for the entire country. 
Some people argue that the cost of 
production does not make the price, and 
that the laws of supply and demand are 
the only elements that control price. 
That may be true in the manufacture of 
certain commodities, but it certainly 
has no bearing on a situation like photo- 
engraving, which is a strictly made-to- 
order business. While it is true that 


supply and demand fluctuates in the. 


photo-engraving business, as it does in 
most others, and more than it does in 
some, the very nature of the business 
demands a certain going expense, which 
cannot be reduced under any circum- 
stances. Since we cannot raise prices 
at will and over night to meet a condition 
where the demand is, perhaps, in advance 
of the capacity to produce, we cannot be 
expected to reduce prices when the 
demand drops. All authorities are agreed 
that the cost of production is the only 
safe guide for a business, and the photo- 
engraving business is no exception to the 
rule. Price cutting is dangerous and 
ruinous, no matter what the motive behind 
it may be. 

Photo-cngravers render a very useful 
service, and there never has been a time 
in the history of the business when our 
ability to supply the demand was a 
question. Rendering a service of that 
kind, we have a right to expect a fair 
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return from those who buy it. Such a 
return cannot be separated from the cost 
of production. We have before us for 
our guidance statistics from recent periods 
of depression similar to the one we are 
now experiencing, and if we accept the 
theory that prices will continue to fall 
for several years to come, we would be 
very foolish indeed if we did not properly 
consider the situation and meet the 
demand for reduced prices at out earliest 
opportunity, and consistent with safety 
to ourselves, as well as those who expect 
us to render service to them. This, 
however, should be done only after we 
know our cost of production definitely, 
and when we can make corresponding 
adjustments in the cost of production, 
or we will be treading a dangerous path 
indeed. 

This 1s a time for serious talk and 
conservative action. The photo-engrav- 
ing industry was never inflated in the 
matter of either wages or prices, as some 
others were. Consequently, we cannot 
be expected to make price reductions to 
correspond with the reductions made in 
the price of sugar, for example. The 
so-called ‘‘ good old days” before the 
War were anything but good for the 
photo-engraver. Heat that time occupied 
a position of industrial slavery. He was 
at the beck and call of everyone who 
wanted to use his products, and sold a 
fair portion of what he made at a price 
that was so low that it did not even cover 
the clerical work connected with the 
transaction. Let us not forget the experi- 
ence we have had, and for which we have 
paid dearly. I admonish every member 
of the Association to get on a friendly 
footing with his competitors, especially 
those who have recently entered the 
business, and give them the benefit of his 


experience, so that they will be saved 
these losses and will be made better 
business men and fairer competitors. 
It is obvious that we cannot put anyone 
out of business, even if we had a desire to 
do so. It is equally clear that those of us 
who are in the business must do something 
to provide enough work for the entire 
industry and every man connected with 
It. 
ADOLPH SCHULTZ. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography. 
HE increase of fees and the discon- 
T tinuance of free admission, except 
for special cases, has only slightly 
lowered the usual enrolment. 


* * * 


It is proposed to revive the Sketch 
Club Dinner this year. 


* % * 


Messrs. Selfridge & Co., Ltd., still 
continue to supply, free of charge, articles 
to photograph in the Technical Photo- 
graph Class. 


* * * 


The Underground Railways Co. have 
given permission for students to reproduce 
for practice purposes any of their well 
known advertisements. 


* * * 
Messrs. Barkers, Ltd., High Street, 
Kensington, have presented to the school 


a packet of fashion originals for reproduc- 
tion in the Photo-Engraving Classes. 


(Continued on Page 176). 
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An Open Letter 


To the Members of the Amalgamated Society of Litho Artists and Process Workers. 


By T. C. Eamer. 
AVING had opportunities for in- 
H tercourse with the officials and 
members of your Society who 
have been elected to represent you 
on various occasions, it has been a pleasure 
to note the very able manner in which 
they have presented their case to the 
Council, and have argued the same 
from their standpoint, setting out the 
ground and making the various points 
perfectly clear. But the opinion has 
been borne in upon me that, while many 
of the views put forward by them have 
been extremely valuable others have 
been, in my judgment, thoroughly un- 
sound, yet those who have enunciated 
them were in the main honest in their 
beliefs, and were ready to bow before the 
inexorable logic of facts, if it could be 
shewn that these views were erroneous. 
Seeing that every member of the 
Society is called upon from time to time 
to give his vote upon matters affecting 
his employment, and that so much de- 
pends upon those votes it is important 
that every employee should understand 
as far as possible the facts of the case. I 
am therefore venturing to put before you 
a few thoughts which I think may be 
helpful and am endeavouring to answer 
some of the views previously referred to. 
By some sort of mental process, the 
employees seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that the employer is always suc- 
cessful, at any rate he fixes his thoughts 
on the few successful ones and judges all 
by that standard, forgetting the facts re- 
vealed by the Bankruptcy Court; a few 
days ago I overheard a conversation be- 
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tween three working men who were evi- 
dently discussing this eternal question for 
I heard one of them saying to his fellows, 
“ The Boss is making pots of money and 
paying us as little ashe can.” This, or 
some similar expression I have heard so 
frequently that I am led to believe it is 
one of the prevailing opinions among em- 
ployees in all trades. This is one of the 
erroneous views I want, if possible, to 
dissipate. 


Improved Status. 


We hear a great deal about the improved 
status of the employees and much stress 
is laid upon this point. Of course there 
can be no quarrel with the ambition of 
the worker to secure what he considers a 
proper position for himself, providing he 
does not injure others in order to attain 
it. The question that causes concern is 
the direction in which it is leading him ? 

We are told that the more and longer 
holidays, the higher rates of overtime, 
etc., etc., are the natural evolution of the 
workers’ position, and are mercly the inci- 
dentals common to all trades, but that 
status is something above and beyond 
these, as also is the increased pay de- 
manded on account of the increased cost 
of living. 

But just here there appears a strange 
paradox for while we are told that the 
employees must have the extra allowances 
in order to meet the increased cost of 
living, yet at the same time they have 
demanded longer and more holidays at 
the customers’ expense, and not only SO, 
but in most cases are voluntarily losing 
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further time for holiday purposes, which 
naturally necessitates the expenditure of 
more money. 

If these additions were really required 
to meet the enhanced cost of living, where 
does the money come from in order to meet 
the expenses incurred by these extra 
holidays expenses that it was impossible 
to incur in pre war times. And further, 
where does the money come from which 
they put by in Savings’ Societies, etc. 

We have no quarrel with this saving 
and holiday-making, but the question re- 
mains, how is it possible to harmonise 
these facts with the statements that the 
increases were needed in order to meet 
the increased cost of living, etc. 

Dealing with the question of improved 
status we can see no reason why the em- 
ployee should not advance providing he 
advances by the road of increased ability 
and usefulness and places himself in a 
higher standard by merit rather than by 
attempting to gain the remuneration at- 
taching to a higher postion by taking it 
from the public without giving an equiva- 
lent service in return. 

Theoretically we can see no reason why 
every workman should not be paid £1000 
per annum, but the practical question is, 
where is the money to come from? Of 
course if every workman would earn 
£1000 per annum the question is solved 
at once, but there is a very great differ- 
ence between earning £1000 per annum and 
being paid that amount, and as no worker 
in the process trade could produce sufhħ- 
cient Blocks to warrant such payment, 
the economic value of the product not 
admitting of it, it is evident that a line 
must be drawn somewhere ? The 
questions are where shall the line be 
drawn ? And who is to decide ? 

So far as the economic value is con- 


cerned, it 1s pretty evident that the pur- 
chaser will be the deciding factor, for 
illustrations have a definite commercial 
value to the user, and soon as their cost 
passes that definite commercial value, 
they cease to be of use to him, conse- 
quently he ceases to purchase. Orders 
become scarce, and employers can no 
longer find work for their employees who, 
as a consequence, lose the means of gaining 
their livelihood. 

But providing the true economic value 
is discovered, how is that value, or the 
remuneration derived from it, to be 
divided between the employer and em 
ployee. 


The Employees Share. 


This, of course is, the crucial point of 
the question, and 1s,the point upon which 
there seems to be an irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion. On the one hand, there 
are the desires and aspirations of the em- 
ployee and on the other there is the stern 
lesson of experience as known by the 
employer. 

It is perfectly plain that the employer, 
if he is to remain in business, must meet 
all the expenses of procuring and organis- 
ting the business and executing the work 
whether he makes profit, or not ; he must 
risk his capital, secure suitable premises, 
purchase and fit up the plant, devote his 
time to organising his staff, and spend 
money in advertising so as to procure 
business, his savings must be used in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
business, and in employing workmen so as 
to be able to execute orders when they are 
secured, and on top of these there is the 
cost of materials and all else included in 
the cost of production, as well as pro- 
vision for slack times, bad debts, and ex- 
tended credits ; all these have to be met 
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whether he gets a return equivalent to 
their accumulated value or not. 

But mere academic statements such 
as these do not lead us anywhere, and 
unfortunately, it is far too large and 
intricate a question to be adequately 
discussed here, but it may be stated, that 
the concentrated experience of those 
who have made a study of the subject, 
shews very conclusively that, if the 
productive wages cost, that 1s, the actual 
wages paid to the workers who are solely 
engaged in producing the work, quite 
apart from all clerical, travellers and 
management salaries, etc., etc., exceed 
35 per cent. to 374 per cent. of the selling 
price, it is practically impossible to run a 
process plant at a reasonable profit, of 
course, always assuming that care has been 
taken to see that the cost of material, etc., 
has been kept in proper ratio to the selling 
price. l 

Our Wages have not gone up in the sam 
proportion as the cost of living has in- 
creased. 

This is one of the statements that was 
put up to us from time to time, but is 
only true to a very limited extent. 

At the date of the first agreement you 
by your votes and through your officials, 
fixed 50/- per week as a satisfactory 
minimum. 

At that date the cost of living accord- 
ing to the tables prepared by the Board 
of Trade was 50°,, to 55°, above pre war 
rates, consequently we can easily calcu- 
late how the matter works out. 

In October, 1916, £2 10s. represented 
150 to 155 points, that 1s 50 to 55 points 
above pre war, consequently £5 9s. 6d. 
must represent 327 points. If we deduct 
the 155 from 327, we have 172 remaining 
as the number of points wages increased 
since October 1916, but the cost of living 


during the same period increased 126 
points only (from 150 to 276), consequently 
it is evident that the minimum wage 
during that period increased 46 points 
more than the cost of living. 

Or, if we go further back and calculate 
on the pre war minimum, it is perfectly 
clear that, though wages never overtook 
the highest point of the cost of living, yet, 
the decreases which have taken place 
since November 1920 have more than 
compensated for the few months that 
the cost of living figure exceeded that 
of the increase in wages. 

But there was good cause for the pause 
that took place in the continual rise in 
prices and wages, for the cost of our pro- 
duct had risen to such a height that it was 
impossible to charge more in order to 
pay higher wages, for the price was 
already uneconomical and the public re- 
stricted their purchases as a consequence. 

And along the same line to-day it ts 
essential that pricesbe reduced, reductions 
are taking place all around us and process 
blocks can be no exception, the price as 
well as wages must come down. 

Moreover, as wages were increased 
purely to mect the increased cost of living, 
now that the cost of living has declined, 
there can be no valid reason why wages 
should not decline as well. 

Your prices have gone up more than our 
wages. 

This statement made by one of your 
only needs careful ex- 
it is 


representatives 
amination in order to shew that 
erroneous. 

I know that some of your representa- 
tive claim to take the lowest pre-war 
price known and compare it with the 
highest price now prevailing, but I submit 
that is an extremely unfair comparison, 
for it 1s well kmown that some firms who 
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were almost “in extremis ” before the war 
were taking work at any price they could 
obtain in order to try and stave off the 
evil day as long as possible, and soon as 
the war struck them they went down like 
ninepins, and kept the Bankruptcy Court 
fairly busy ; it 1s therefore extremely un- 
fair to base any calculation upon prices 
offered by such houses.* 

Let us look at the facts : 

In 1916 when the first agreement was ar- 
ranged, your officials guided by the votes 
you gave agreed that 50s. per week with 
a week's holiday in the summer and Good 


The Minimum Wage Oct., 1916. £2 11 
n 7 Sept. 1921. £5 11 
Price of Blocks. 
Line ... zai are 
Newspaper $ Tone.. 
Copper § Tone 


October, 1916. 


Friday and Xmas Day paid for, which 
cost the employer an average of 1/7 per 
week per employee, was a Satisfactory 
minimum weckly wage. 

But the minimum wage rose to £5 9s.6d., 
with three extra days holiday in the 
summer and all National holidays paid 
for, which equal, at least three extra days. 
These holidays cost the employer for the 
minimum man 2/1 per week, or about 
2/9 to 3/- for the average man. This 
amount must be added to the wages 
account. . 

Consequently the account stands thus : 


7} An increase of 1163°. 


September, 1921. An Increase of 


3d. ae 7d. 133° 
43d. Bee 9d. 100%, 
Gd. ne 1/1 116% 
Divided by 3 349 
Giving an average of 1163% 


above the price of October, 1916, but from these prices there has to be deducted the 
Trade discounts, which vary from 10% to 124%. 


I have only dealt with the minimum 
wage and the cheaper lines of blocks, to do 
otherwise would take up too much space, 
but it may be taken that the increases 
on the higher prices are on similar lines, 
being counterbalanced by the higher 
wages paid to so many of the employces. 

From this it will be seen that the 
Minimum wage has gone up a fraction more 
than has the price of Blocks, and this in 
spite of the fact that the Block prices are 
to all intents and purposes fixed ; but 
wages are not fixed at the minimum, for 
by far the majority of the workers have 
much more than the Minimum. 

Besides the foregoing there has been 
the enormous increase in Rents, Rates and 
Taxes, as well as Materials, Health and 
Unemployment Insurances, © Postage, 


Power, Light, Telephones, Travelling and 
all else and finally the severe Government 
Taxation, all of which have had to be 
taken into consideration in fixing the 
price of Blocks. 

Then for some reason or other, em- 
ployees were allowed to increase their 
income between 100 per cent. and 200 
per cent. without paying excess profits 
duty, but, if the employer was successful 
in increasing his income, he was compelled 
to give to the Government up to £80 
out of nearly every extra £100 he made ; 
consequently, 1f he was to secure the 
necessary remnant of income, to make 
things anything like equal. he had to in- 
crease his prices much beyond the amount 
necessary to mect the increased wages. 


(To be concluded tn our next issue). 


*From records compiled at the time it was shewn that somewhcre about 50 of 
these plants closed down during the first few months of the war. 
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Shoe Lane, E.C.4. 


Vice-President— 


Mr. D. GREENHILL, 
The Sun Engraving Co.. Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, W.C.2 


oe 
Treasurer— 


Mr. EDWARD W. HUNTER, 
The Sun Engraving Co., Ltd., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London W.C.2 


: T- 
Secretary— 


Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
80a Coleman Strect, 


London, F.C. 
Telephone : London Wall 7088. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Secreteau, Ave., London.” 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.45. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary’s 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


a a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work. 


HE meetings of the Council during 

T the past month have been more 

than usually important. At each 

of them matters intimately affecting the 

conditions of the industry have called 

for prolonged discussion and extremely 
careful consideration. 

Four full meetings of the Council 
have been held as well as meetings of 
various Committees and the work done 
at each of these meetings has been of an 
important character and has called for 
the closest attention. At one meeting. 
a very prolonged discussion took place 
upon the operations of the few housesstill 
outside the Federation, and the measures 
to be adopted in order to induce them to 
join up with their fellow engravers, and 
become members of the Federation. 

From the information obtained in 
respect of these houses it was very appar- 
ent that in practically every instance, 
they were exceedingly small concerns ; in 
most cases consisting of the proprietors 
and perhaps two or three assistants ; 
consequently the total output of them 
all could not be of great moment to the 
Trade, but even so it was resolved that 
special efforts should be made in order to 
secure their membership, as the Council 
is fully alive to the fact that, however 
small they may be they would be far more 
useful inside the Federation’ than they 
can be outside. 

One remarkable fcature, common to 
practically all of them, is, that although 
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these firms for various reasons think it 
best at present to remain outside the 
Federation yet thev do not grow to any 
extent in size, practically all of them 
remaining just about the same size and 
employing practically the same number of 
employees as they were three or four years 
ago. Is not this fact an eloquent testi- 
mony to the value of the Federation ? 
It is intended that this matter shall be 
fully discussed at the next meeting of the 
Joint Industrial Council which will meet 
almost immediately. 

Should any member know of a new 
Process House coming into existence, 
or of rumours of preparation for such a 
purpose, immediate notice should be 
sent to the Secretary. It 1s much better 
to give an invitation carly and so secure 
support, than it 1s to have to approach 
after business has been commenced. 
Perhaps every member will bear-this in 
mind. 

So important does the Council consider 
this question of securing the adhesion of 
all houses at present outside that it is 
making special efforts to induce them to 
join the Federation, ever arranging for 
deputations to meet them in various parts 
of the country, so as to sece if personal 
influence can be brought to effectively 
bear upon them. 

_ Aspecial Committee has been appointed 
m order to watch over the interests of the 
Federation Members. and to see that the 
dumping of Foreign Blocks shall be very 
much restricted if not completely stopped. 

It Will be the duty of the Committee 
to consider the Acts of Parliament on this 
question and to approach the Government 
on the Matter. 

their first step was to endeavour to 
gain the support of the other members of 
the Trade, comprised in the Graphic 


Arts section, and there is every reason to 
believe that not only have the Trade 
Union officials interested themselves in 
the matter, but so much progress has 
been made that the promise of help from 
at least one M.P. has been secured. 

It is realised that the task the Coin- 
mittee has undertaken is one of very great 
difficulty, and one which will entail a 
great amount of persistent endeavour, but 
the members of this special committee 
are not men to be easily daunted and may 
be relied upon to do everything possible 
in order to bring the negotiations to a 
successful issue. 

While on this subject. it may be as well 
to report a piece of very reassuring news 
as to the extent of the danger these 
Foreign Blocks may be to the Trade, for 
if report is to be relied upon—and the 
source of the reports in question are we 
beheve fully deserving of confidence— 
it is quite evident that those who have 
been expecting great things from the 
continental houses, who have made very 
alluring promises, but have miserably 
failed tolive up to them. have been very 
much disappointed, and have been caused 
considerable trouble and annoyance, if 
not actual loss in consequence of having 
sent their work abroad. 

One case, for which we can vouch, has 
meant the loss of an order of about 
£1,000 worth of Blocks to a Continental 
house and the work is now being done in 
this country, another case reported was 
to the effect that the proprietors of an 
important Illustrated Magazine had to 
refuse the whole of the Blocks for a certain 
issue and get them produced in this 
country, and still further a definite report 
was brought to the Council that, the 
agent for a Continental house had felt 
obliged to throw over the agency, because 
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of the trouble and annoyance caused his 
customers, who were loud in their com- 
plaints at the non-fulfilment of the pro- 
mises so plentifully made, but which were 
as quickly broken. 

These instances, of course, do not prove 
that the work from the whole of the 
houses, in question is unsatisfactory, but 
it is quite evident that there is not that 
smoothness and satisfactory service being 
given that is so necessary to the conduct 
of business under the conditions existing 
to-day. Probably a little more of this kind 
of thing will shew those who had pinned 
their. expectation of great things to the 
promises of foreign houses that those 
expectations cannot or will not be realised, 
and that after all, their best course is to 
procure all their work from houses in 
this country. 

It has been discovered that some of 
these Foreign Agents have attempted to 
placate their customers by getting rush 
work done in this country ; two or three 
cases of the kind have been reported to 
the Council. 

It is to be hoped that no house in the 
Federation will help such agents to get 
out of difficulties. occasioned cither by 
lack of time or remedying inferior work, 
or in fact help them in any way. Cus- 
tomers who send their work’ abroad 
must suffer all the consequences of such 
conduct. and there can be no reason why 
the English Engraver should come to 
their rescue. 

One of the most difficult subjects with 
which the Council has had to deal, 1s that 
of the serious amount of unemployment 
which exists in the Process Trade. The 
Secretary of the Men’s Society reported 
that they had already this year spent 
six times the ordinary annual amount of 
money paid out as unemployment grants, 
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and that there was now something like 
10 to 12 per cent. of the whole of the 
process workers of this country entirely 
out of employment and about 50 per cent. 
of those in employment were working 
short time. 

These figures shew that the position is 
one calling for the very serious attention 
of both the Employers and employees’ 
organisations, though what can be done 
to alter the conditions seems very difficult 
to determine. One thing is certain, that 
it is incumbent upon all to do everything 
in their power to encourage business, and 
get as many men as possible employed at 
the earliest possible moment, so that 
anything that can be done by the members 
of the Federation to improve conditions 
and find work will be heartily welcomed 
and will tend to the betterment of all 
concerned. 

There can be no doubt that the terrible 
trade depression which has passed over 
the country has had its effect upon the 
Process Trade which in fact, it was 


impossible to avoid, but if the employers 


can in any way ameliorate the position 
of their emplovees it will all tend to the 
establishment of good fellowship between 
them. 

A great deal of consideration has been - 
given to the gencral conditions existing 
in the Trade to-day and means for improv- 
ing them have been much discussed, but 
it has seemed almost impossible to 
discover any way in which relief can be 
brought to the houses concerned. Not- 
withstanding so much thought and 
deliberation has been given to the subject, 
there seems to be very little opportunity 
of making a general increase in orders for 
Process Blocks until there is a revival of 
the general Trade of the country. Of 
course, much may be done by individual 
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engravers creating a certain amount of 
business in their own immediate district, 
by persuading likely customers to illus- 
trate their advertisements and other 
announcements, and by introducing ideas 
which it is believed will be of use to them 
in various ways; in this direction new 
business may be found that will help over 
the slack time ; consequently it is the en- 
terprising progressive process engraver 
who is likely to reap the best reward, and 
in all probability the greater opportunity 
for work of this character lies in those 
districts where the Engraver is in closest 
contact with those needing his work, and 
to whom he is already personally, known 
and consequently will be prepared to 
give him a patient hearing. 

How far these methods may help the 
Situation it is impossible to say, but if 
only a small quantity of new work can be 
brought into the engraver’s house, it is 
all to the good, and as the Christmas, 
season 1s close at hand and there is a 
revival, perhaps slow, in general trade 
circles, it should not be difficult for houses 
in close touch with those who can be 
benefited by such help as that suggested, 
tomake the concluding month of the year 
much better than its predecessors. 
| As re ported in our last issue,the measur- 
mg scale for computing the number of 
Inches im a Process Block is now ready 
and has been tried with good effect. 

A circular explaining the working of 
the scale is in preparation, and will be 
sent to every Process House,together with 
a diagram shewing how the measurements 
are ascertained. 

This scale has been prepared by Mr. 
Eade, Of the firm of Knighton & Cutts, 
andhas cost hima great amount of thought 
and car e, but the work has been one of 
great pleasure to him, because he felt he 


was preparing an instrument that would 
be of very great use to the Trade. 

How much the members of the Federa- 
tion will appreciate the work remains to 
be seen ; the price of the scale is 12s. 6d. 
each, which amount, it is believed, will 
soon be recovered in the extra accuracy 
of the measurements, as well as in the time 
saved in calculating the fractions, etc., 
as per the Price list. The Secretary will be 
communicating with each house very 
shortly and will ask for orders. 

Long consideration and a great deal 
of correspondence has been entailed in the 
preparation of a new scale of Photographic 
prices. 

It appears that the conditions prevailing 
in different parts of the country make it 
very difficult to find a basis of charging 
that shall be equally acceptable to all. 

The Committee, which has this work in 
hand, has had frequent mectings and, 
gradually, there seems to be evolving a 
price schedule that may be considered 
as acceptable to all concerned. Soon as 
definite arrangements have been made,and 
the proposed scale has been submitted 
to the Council and carefully discussed, 
and a final agreement reached, it will be 
printed and distributed to the members. 

A special Committee has been appointed 
to consider the question of the Secretary- 
ship of the Federation, not because of any 
inefficiency in the organisation, at present 
existing, but because it has been felt 
there was also need for a closer personal 
touch between the Council and the 
members of the Federation than is 
possible under the existing conditions ; 
it was therefore considered advisable that 
a Committee should be appointed to 
consider the problem and report to the 
Council. 

The question, to be considered, seemed 
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to be whether the existing organisation 
should continue,together with the appoint- 
ment of an organising secretary, or 
whether an entirely new organisation 
should be brought into existence. - 

So important a matter, of course cannot 
be settled off-hand, but must be looked 
at from every standpoint, and thoroughly 
weighed before any decisive step is taken. 
It is this phase of the question the 
Committee is now working upon and when 
it has come to a unanimous conclusion it 
will be reported to the Council, where it 
will be finally criticised and discussed 
before any definite arrangements are 
made. 

Of course, it is of the greatest importance 
that, in either of the cases previously 
mentioned, the right man should be chosen 
for the position ; the important question 
is where is he to be found ? It is no use 
making a change in our methods unless 
that change shall be for the good of the 
Federation, consequently, if any change 
is to be made, great care will need to be 
exercised in the selection of the individual 
for either Organising Secretary or General 
Secretary. 

Whichever policy the Council finally 
favour, will be explained to the members 
of the Federation, and will no doubt meet 
with their approval. 

As the question is so frequently asked 
by correspondents as to the discount 
allowable to certain classes of customers. 
the Secretary has been instructed to once 
more circularise the members, repeating 
the information previously given which 
may be summed up as follows :— 

That Trade Discounts must be strictly 
confined to those firms who buy and sell 
Process Blocks as part of their general 
business. 

Because a Railway or Trading Stores— 


or a Manufacturer, have even a con- 
sidcrable printing plant for their own 
business purposes they must not be con- 
sidered as a Trade house, even though they 
take printing orders for other people. This 
does not establish their claim to be 
treated as a Trade customer. 


(Continued from Page 177). 


“ A New Diaphragm System for the Half- 
tone Process.” W.Gamble and J. A.C. 
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weiner. Process Year Book. 1903. p. 49. 

“A Proportional Rule.” J. A: C. Bran- 
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“ Some Notes on Screen Negative Making” 
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“System in the Process Photographic 


Studio.” W. J. Smith and E. L. 
Turner. Process Year Book, 1921. 
p. 44. 
“ Douthill Diaphragm Control.” 1921. 
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Working Instructions for Photogravure— 


OIT. 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


Lining-Up. 

After the resist has been treated with 
spirit as already described, about half-an- 
hour should elapse to ensure that the 
gelatine is quite dry. The portions of the 
cylinder that are not required to etch 
should then be stopped out with an acid 
resisting varnish. 

For this purpose one of the ready 
prepared varnishes which are now upon 
the market may be used or a bitumen 
varnish such as the following may be 


prepared :— 
Powdered Bitumen 3 1b. 
TUEpen tine sestescacdsaas 3 oz. 
BENZOIC siveaquatasausays 3 OZ. 


Mix together in a jar and stand in a 
vessel of hot water until all the bitumen 
is dissolved. This may be diluted for 
use, if necessary, with equal parts turps 
and benzole, or, if required to dry more 
rapidly, with benzole only. 

In the case of type matter or vignetted 
subjccts it 1s simply necessary to apply the 
varnish with a brush to the bare copper 
and to such portions of the resist as are 
not to be etched, particular care being 
taken to paint out pin holes or other 
defects. In the case of squared-up sub- 
jects that have been provided with a clear 
glass border on the positives, paint up 
to and partly over the thick resist corres- 
ponding to these borders. It is, however, 
more usual to square up the subjects on 
the cylinder with the aid of a ruling pen 
and a celluloid or other flexible rule. 
To facilitate this, lines should previously 
have been cut with a graver at the corners 


. tearing the resist. 


of the subjects on the positives. These 
lines will be clearly visible on the resist 
and the rule can be easily adjusted to them. 

Ruling pens for this purpose should bè 
set with a slightly rounded point to avoid 
The varnish should be 
reduced with the solvent to flow easily 
but not sufficiently to spread when the 
line is drawn. The pen must be quite 
clean and only enough varnish taken to 
rule one line at a time (if long), otherwise 
the lines will be of unequal thickness. 
The pen may be filled by means of a brush 
or by holding the pen in a horizontal 
position and just allowing it to touch the 
surface of the varnish, which will rise by 
capillary attraction. 

In painting up to the lines, the varnish 
should be sufficiently liquid to flow 
together easily and care must be taken to 
avoid the formation of bubbles. The 
cylinder must not be etched until the 
varnish is quite hard. 

The same treatment applies to flat 
plates, but the back of the plates should 
also be protected with a thin coat of 
varnish. 


The Etching Room. 


The conditions under which the etching 
operations are conducted, demand careful 
attention. Slight differences in the 
humidity or temperature of the atmos- 
phere have a considerable effect on the 
etching process. 

In most modern buildings the scheme of 
ventilation is such that fresh air is allowed 
to enter the room near the floor where it 
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at once passes over hot water radiators, 
the temperature of which can be adjusted 
according to the conditions prevailing 
at any time. The air is drawn from the 
upper part of the room into a ventilating 
shaft by means of an electric fan working 
at the bottom of the latter. This is the 
system employed at the Bolt Court School, 
and it is found, from records kept over 
the greater part of the year, that the 
temperature seldom departs far from the 
limits of 65° to 70° Fahr., while the average 
humidity is 58 per cent. The highest 
recorded humidity was 75 per cent. in 
January, 1921, and the lowest 48 per cent. 
in the same month. If one room can be 
reserved for the operations of drying, 
lining up and etching a more suitable 
temperature would be 70° to 75° Fahr., 
this being easily attained by means of 
the radiators and seldom exceeded except 
for short periods in the Summer, while 
the etching baths work better at this 
tempcrature. With a constant tempera- 
ture the humidity is not likely to vary 
much from the limits indicated above, 
and such variations as these can be 
guarded against in etching. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the etching room 
should be isolated as far as possible from 
the developing room, which is liable to 
have a damper atmosphcre. 

The etching room should be provided 
with a hygrometer for measuring the 
percentage humidity. Instruments which 
depend upon the expansion and contrac- 
tion of a bundle of hairs are convenient, 
since direct readings can be taken, but 
are not very reliable. The wet and dry 
bulb instrument gives quite accurate 
results if reasonable precautions are taken. 
It should not be placed directly over a 
radiator or near to hot water pipes or in a 
position exposed to drafts. The muslin 


and wick require to be renewed from time 
to time and only distilled water should be 
used. The wet bulb records a lower 
temperature (owing to evaporation) than 
the dry bulb, except when the atmosphere 
is completely saturated, when they both 
read the same. Both thermometers are 
read, and from a book of tables is found 
the ratio of the moisture present to what 
would be contained in the atmosphere 
if it were completely saturated at the 
particular dry bulb temperature at which 
the readings are taken. 


(To be continued). 


(Continued from Page 165). 


Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., are loaning to the 
school one of their patent verticle enlar- 
gers. 

* * * 


Mr. H. M. Cartwright, photogravure 
instructor, read a short paper entitled 
“ Experiments relating to the rendering 
of gradation in Photogravure ” before the 
Technical Group of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society on 25th October. 


* * * 


The boys football Club is proving a 
great success but is in want of funds. 
Should anyone feel inclined to forward a 
small subscription to the Secretary, Mr. 
H. Turner, it will be very thankfully 
received. 


Employment required in the Process 
Engraving Trade either Clerical or outdoor. 
Previous to the War had been a fairly 
successful London Traveller and is anxious 
to return to the trade. First-class refer- 
ences.—Box 1372, Office of the Journal. 
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Organisation in the Process Studto. 


HERE is no branch of photo-engrav- 
T ing which depends so much on 
fundamental laws as the making 
of the screen negative, and only the best 
work can be consistently produced by 
regarding intelligently the laws underlying 
the formation of the dot. However 
desirable, it is not possible perhaps for 
each worker to study closely all the scienti- 
fic facts which underlie his work, but at 
least he can make use of methods which 
take the foregoing into consideration. 

Much of the uncertainty present in 
screen negative making is due to the 
random selection of the stop and screen 
distance and while it is possible for an 
operator by constant practice to select 
his stop and screen distance to give a 
reasonable result, a record of wastage due 
to faulty exposures will show that the 
human factor in this respect is uncertain. 
There 1s ample scope for human judgment 
in the variation due to diffcring types of 
original, but all the variation due to 
reduction in size, focal length, size of 
aperture, screen distance and screen 
ruling are subject to well known laws, and 
can quite easily be reduced to a regular 
method of working. If it is realised that 
the results obtained by exposure are not 
due to chance, but to infallible laws, it is 
evident that by working on a system or 
method based on the fundamentals, the 
final result will be the best that can be 
obtained. 

In order to overcome the difficulty of 
selecting the correct stop and screen 
distance, methods have been advocated 
for finding these by simple caculation, and 
in addition, mechanical means have been 
put forward to avoid the working out of 
the latter. 


Such systems have been in use in various 
photo-engraving houses in this country 
for a long time past, also in America, but 
their adoption here has not been universal. 
At the Bolt Court School, the instruction 
given in screen negative making has always 
been on methods based on the optical 
laws regarding stop and screen aper- 
ture. 

As the list of published articles at the 
end will show, many men have realised 
the necessity for accurately determining 
those factors which can be calculated and 
thus reducing considerably the wastage 
due to faulty exposure. 

It is difficult to understand taking 
into consideration the great advantages to 
be gained, why the adoption of sound 
methods for screen negative is not more 
general, unless the prejudice of the worker 
is taken into account. For while some 
of the mcthods suggested are costly, most 
of them indicate the means whereby a 
camera can be prepared for systematic 
work at the cost of a few shillings. The 
idea is prevalent in some quarters that 
working on sound methods is only worthy 
of a beginner, that it interferes with the 
judgment and so forth. It need only be 
said that there are innumerable things 
which we do and can only be done by 
paying due regard to the laws underlying 
their action, and if it is possible to forecast 
factors governing the result that is 
required, then surely it 1s common-sense 
to utilise that knowledge rather than 
merely to guess. 


“ Automatic Focussing.” W. Gamble. 
Read before the Royal Photographic 
Society. March, 1898. 


(Continued on Page /74). 
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Shop Soiled and Second-hand 
Apparatus. 


CAMERAS. 
£ s. 
New H.L. Popular Process 
Camera, 12”x10” with 
mahogany dark slide 34 0 


Second-hand. 12” x 10” Pen- 
rose Camera with screen 
gear at side, overhauled ... 


Second - hand 12” x 10” 
Camera with screen dark 
slide, overhauled ... 


New 15” 12” H.L. Popular 
Process Camera with 
mahogany dark slide 


17 0 


16 0 


1/1 Plate Studio Copying 
Camera with swing back, 
twelve dark slides, leather 
case and tripod 


LENSES AND PRISMS. 


10”x8” Dallmeyer Process 


Lens, Series IX. with prism 16 0 
12”x 10” ditto 20 0 
18” x 16” ditto 31 10 
15’ x 12” Watson Actinolux 

Lens and Prism — slight- 

ly used 15 0 
15" x12" Watson Holostig- 

mat Lens and Prism, colour 

corrected, slightly used ... 22 10 
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24” x 20” Watson Actinolux 
Lens and Prism oe 


4” Prism 

SCREENS. 
9” 7” Haas. 133 line 
8”"x6”"  ,, 150 ,, 
10’«x8” ,, 1850 ,, 
10”x8” „ 175 ,, 
15x12” „ 200 ,, 
New 11” Levy Circular 


Screen, 133 line 


Pair New Levy 15” x 12” 133 
line, per pair 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Small Plate Punches at each 
Large ditto ... ...at each 


Iron Blocking Plate, 15” x 12” 


187x 15” 
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Acid Proof dishes, 35” x 52” 
at 


8” Power Bench Bowler 

15” Amp Westminster Print- 
ing Lamp—200 D.C. with 
resistance and cover 

Pair H.L. Shghtly used 


12 amp. Camera Lamps 
with 200 D.C. resistances... 


£ s. 
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wi 


0 12 
0 


2 10 
11 15 


10 0 


Hunters Ltd., 16/18 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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IMPERIAL 


Founded by the late H. SNowpgn WARD, F.R.P.S. DECEMBER, 1921, 


PANCHROMATIC 


= PLATES 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” 


plates are intended for use where the high- 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. 

They will give a full colour rendering when 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can 
be used in the dark room. 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for three-colour work, 

scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

the visible spectrum and must be 

manipulated in complete darkness until 
fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free 8d. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, @@., Colonies and abroad 88. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 


New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd, Wellington. 
CR ER ne ET SS STE 


For comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 
Prices: 
10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 
Extra Safelights 4/6 each 


7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series 15/- 
Extra Safelights 3l- each 


Kodak Ltd., (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JOHNSON’ S SILVER nitrate. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
CHEMICALS ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals: For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Ceoss Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s ve joss St., Finsbury, 
ndon. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


Wanted Apprehension €S Appreciation. 


HE other day the above heading, 
T at the commencement of an argu- 
ment relating toa sister organisa- 
tion, caught our Editorial eye and set us 
reflecting. 
To plagiarise the article and adapt it 
to the Process Engraving Trade it would 
read as follows :— 

There are a few Process Engravers in 
the country who are not yet members of 
their Federation, and who seem to look 
upon the organisation with suspicion, and 
to consider it unnecessary and an inter- 
ference with their personal freedom. 

They are engaged “slogging ” away, 
day after day, in their endeavour to 
succeed, and any appeal made to them for 
the wider outlook and united action, is 
put on one side and treated as though 
those who were making the appeal were 
doing so out of self-interest, or were 
merely beating the air and ploughing the 
sand ; and, if they do give a few seconds of 
their valuable time to answer it, it is in 
the form of a criticism of what has been 
attempted. 

If it were possible to plant these 
“critics ” down in a Federation Council 
Meeting, is it likely they might be lcd to 
alter their views ? If so, is the experi- 
ment worth trying? What would they 
find? Let us see. 


They would find about one dozen 
gentlemen, all, like themselves, Master 
Process Engravers, heads of large and 
small houses, possessed of sufficient faith in 
the value of co-operation, and ith suffici- 
ent enthusiasm, to back that faith, to lead 
them to leave their businesses in London 
and the Provinces once or twice a week, 
and devote a fair portion of their time, 
their most valuable asset, to the benefit 
of the Trade as a whole. 

Moreover, they would also note that 
certain members were detailed to various 
committees, in order to discuss particular 
matters placed before the Council for 
consideration ; others were being sent on 
deputations to distant parts of the 
country, in order to ensure that the best 
interests of the Trade is served by any 
action that might be taken in respect 
thereto ; others were putting forward 
matters to which they had given con- 
siderable thought, and which they were 
convinced, if adopted, would be for the 
benefit of all interested in Process. 

If the reader will turn to page 189 he 
will there see a fuller account of the 
activities of the members of the Council. 

Now, the services of these gentlemen 
could not be bought by the Federation. 
They are connected with businesses from 
which they would not separate themselves, 
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even if the Federation could afford to pay 
their price. Yet, though they are so 
invaluable to their respective businesses, 
they are prepared to, and do, give to the 
Federation, gratuitously, the same ability 
and business perspicacity that they devote 
to their own concerns which bring them 
their financial reward. 

Their discussions are not merely devoted 
to the aggrandisement of their own 
businesses, important as that must be to 
them, neither do their discussions have 
in view the helping of any one section of 
the Trade, nor any one portion of the 
country. The outlook is wide, and the 
benefit of the whole is the unselfish 
motive of those concerned. The wide 
range of the matters that come before 
the Council precludes any narrow inter- 
pretation of their decisions, the subjects 
considered affecting the trade in all 
parts of the country. 

Is it possible for those remaining 
outside to succeed better apart from their 
brethren, than they would if they came 
within the charmed circle? In our 
opinion that is impossible, for, after making 
a careful review of these houses, we have 
not been able to discover one that has 
made greater progress during the past 
three or four years than have those in the 
Federation, in fact, our personal know- 
ledge compels us to the conclusion that 
the reverse is generally the case. 

The benefit of co-operation is so great, 
and the help that comes from close 
contact with brother engravers, together 
with the feeling of comradeship engen- 
dered, is so valuable, that we cannot under- 
stand anyone remaining outside the most 
comprehensive and most successful Trade 
Federation of which we have any know- 
ledge. 

Seeing the Process Engraving Trade 


finds itself in possession of so successful 
an organisation, backed and supported 
by men who,through its means,are working 
for the welfare of all in the trade, surely, 
in their own interests, the least that the 
few outsiders can do is to enrol themselves 
as members, and so, not only shew their 
appreciation of the labours so ungrudg- 
ingly bestowed on their behalf, but also- 
secure for themselves a definite share in 
the success they will help to achieve. 

We, therefore, earnestly appeal to those 
who have not yet thrown in their lot 
with the Federation, to send in their 
application immediately. Do not put 
it off for future consideration—do it 
now—and so commence the New Year 
under the most favourable auspices. 

The President or Secretary will be 
delighted to hear from you. You will 


find their names and addresses on page 187. 


D 


OMETIMES, when once is retouching 
or stopping out blemishes in pho- 
tographs before reproducing them, 

itis found that the photographs refuse to 

take the water colour or india ink, the 
surface appcaring to be greasy. If equal 
parts of alcohol and water are mixed with 

10 drops of oxgall to the ounce of the 

comb: ned water and alcohol and this 

rubbed over the photograph with a tuft 
of cotton, it will be found that no further 
trouble will occur in using water color, 
ink, or air brush on the photograph. 
There are frequent occasions when a 

photo-engraver wants to make the paper 
transparent on which a photograph or a 
print appears. This can be done by 
dissolving an ounce of Canada balsam in 
from 6 to 8 ounces of turpentine and 
rubbing this on the back of the print or 
photograph. 
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An Open Letter (continued) 


To the Members of the Amalgamated Society of Litho Artists and Process Workers. 


By T. C. Eamer. 


The Merit Man. 
E have been frequently reminded 
W that the “ Merit ” Men’s wages 
have not gone up in the same 
proportion as the “ Minimum” Men. 

Of course they have not, for there is no 
question involved of increased remunera- 
tion for services rendered, but simply a 
question of additional allowances made 
in order to mect the temporarily increased 
cost of living ; it must therefore be patent 
to all that the cost of living cannot have 
increased more for the “ Merit ’’ Man than 
it has forthe “Minimum ” Man, and itis 
therefore difficult to understand on what 
ground the “ Merit ” Man can complain, 
seeing that all have increased alike. 

To have given one class of workers 
more than another for exactly the same 
purpose is surely hardly consistent with 
the aims of Trade Unionism. 

But it must be asked who is the “Merit” 
Man to-day? In pre-war times he was 
easily recognised, and rewarded accord- 
ingly ; any man who, because of his ability, 
could command more than the minimum 
wage, was therefore distinguished as a 
“Merit ” Man. 

But during the war many employees 
took advantage of the scarcity of labour, 
and succeeded in exacting from their 
employers more than their commercial 
value, not because of merit, but as the 
result of scarcity, and even to this day it 
has not been possible to completely 
redress the balance. Are these to be 
considered ‘Merit’? men? or is there 
to be another classification found for 
them. 


The “ Merit ’’ Man has two strings to his 
bow; first he has the Minimum wage 
fixed by his Union as the amount needful 
to provide for his household and domestic 
requirements, the same as every other 
member of his Union. 

Then, because he is a better or more 
intelligent or quicker workman, he gets an 
extra fee as the reward of his merit. 

But it is only the first portion of his 
wage, i.e., the Trade Union Minimum, 
which is affected by the increased cost 
of living. 

It will be readily admitted that if the 
cost of living has gone up 176% for the 
man earning £104 per annum in 1914, it 
cannot have gone up 176% for the man 
earning £1,000 per annum at the same 
date. The same rule applies to all the 
grades between the two figures named. 

To put it another way,a man with a 
wife and two children is earning £2 per 
weck in 1914, and the cost of living in 
1920 is up 176°, his family remaining 
the same; it means that he must have 
£5 10s. per week in 1920 in order to main- 
tain himself and family in as good a 
position as he did in 1914; this is so because 
it is considered that the £2 he received in 
1914 is the minimum upon which such a 
family could be reasonably maintained. 

But surely no one will contend that 
the same ratio of increase applics to the 
man earning £1,000 per annum in 1914; 
his cost of living cannot have increased 
176°), as has the man’s at £104 per annum. 
The per cent. increase that is absolutely 
needful in one case, would be out of all 
reason in the other, and it is the latter 
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who represents the case of the ‘ Merit ” 
Man. 

But if there is any point in the conten- 
tion of your representatives, it leads to 
the conclusion that if the £104 a year man 
must have 176°, increase, so should the 
£1,000 a year man. We, however, think 
it would be very difficult to explain how 
the increased cost of necessaries, for a 
family of four persons, should in one case 
be £3 10s. per week, and in the other 
£33 13s. The proposition is essentially 
unsound. 

To arrive at the increased cost of living, 
the Board of Trade compilers must of 
necessity take some basic figure upon 
which to found their calculations. The 
question they had to decide was: What 
should this figure be, to take a figure 
above or below the average and to work 
upon that would be eminently unfair. 
Consequently, after careful consideration, 
they agreed upon a low average of between 
35/- and £2 per weck, really an average of 
about 36 10 for a family of five persons, 
and built up their calculations upon that 
foundation. Had they have taken 30/- 
or £3, the result would have been very 
different from those published from time 
to time. 

It is, of course, an undoubted fact that 
a man earning say £4 per week may, and 
will, spend more than a man earning £2, 
but no one will contend that the actual 
necessary cost of living in the one case will 
be double that in the other. Of course, 
assuming that each man has the same 
number of dependents to provide for, it 
is therefore very clear that, in making 
allowances for the increased cost of living, 
that portion only of the income which is 
devoted to the necessary cost of living 
should be mainly taken into account, and 
not the greater income of the worker, 


the reward of his increased or superior 
ability. 

To sum it all up, these extra allowances 
are not the reward for ability or for 
services rendered, but were given for the 
specific purpose of meeting the increase in 
the cost of the necessaries of every-day 
life which are practically alike to the 
“ Minimum ” Man and the “ Merit ” Man. 


Co-operation. 


When the agreement between the 
Masters’ Federation and your Society 
was entered into, it was felt that one of the 
most important steps in the history of 
Business Organisation had been taken, 
and we all looked forward with a great 
amount of assurance, feeling that in future 
both employer and employee would be 
at one in co-operation for the benefit of 
the Trade. 

So far as the Council of the Federation 
is concerned, the idea of co-operation has 
been continually kept in view ; it is there- 
fore somewhat disappointing that the 
employees who, during the stress occa- 
sioned by the war, received increases on 
account of the extra cost of living, 
treat it as unwarranted when they are 
asked to take less, now that conditions 
are the reverse of those previously 
existing. 

Is it to be understood that the only 
idea of co-operation these members have 
is co-operation to force up wages ? That 
almost seems to be the lesson of a recent 
ballot, which resulted in a verdict the 
opposite to that recommendéd by your 
exccutive, who had thoroughly examined 
the position, and were convinced that a 
reduction was fair and just. 

It certainly is to be hoped this is not 
the case, for such an attitude would 


defeat its purpose, and if persisted in, the 
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economic forces would prove so fatal, that 
eventually the worker would find himself 
back in the bad old pre-war condition, 
or it might be even worse, a condition we 
are all devoutly hopeful will never again 
be brought about. 

The employee as well as the employer 
must be guided by the facts of the day, 
and must realise that neither prices nor 
wages can be maintained at a point beyond 
that at which they are profitable to the 
consumer. 

Co-operation between employer and 
employee for the benefit of the Trade as a 
whole, is essential to the welfare of each, 
and, only so far as this is kept as the 
central point, toward which we all move, is 
there likely to accru@ those benefits that 
each have the right to expect. 


Houses that give Bonuses, etc., to their 
Employees. 


From the statements made by your 
representatives, it appears there is an 
idea abroad among the employecs that 
every Process business is built upon similar 
lines, and that what one house can do, 
can be done by every other house. 

Cases have been quoted in which certain 
houses have been said to have given 
bonuses to their workers, or have said 
they could give higher wages under exist- 
ing conditions, etc., etc. It is therefore 
contended that others could do likewise. 

Such an idea is, however, quite ground- 
less, for in practically every case that has 
been mentioned, the house referred to 
has had some special circumstances attach- 
ing to it that would enable it to do as 
reported. 

The houses in question have either 
some particular connection that brings 
them work automatically, or are part of 
Organisations that keep them supplied 


with work, so that there is no question of 
them having to seek orders in the open 
market, and being subject to all its varia- 
tions and fluctuations. They know the 
average amount of work they have to 
produce nearly every week and, therefore, 
organise accordingly. 

They may not need to advertise, to 
employ Travellers, nor pay commissions 
in order to secure a supply of work, nor 
to give discounts from their charges. 
The work usually comes to them auto- 
matically, consequently it is produced 
in a regular systematic way; they know 
just what is needed, and when it is needed, 
and employ just the number of workmen 
to produce accordingly. 

But an ordinary Trade house has to 
accept all kinds of work, whenever it 
comes to hand, and has to employ Agents, 
Canvassers, Travellers, etc., to get work. 
Moreover, it has to advertise in order to 
make itself known, and all these services 
have to be paid for, and make a great hole 
in what would otherwise be profit, out 
of which bonuses could be paid ; and, beside 
this, has to keep a staff sufficient to meet 
their utmost requirement, even though 
this staff will at times be idle or working 
below the mark because orders are not 
forthcoming. 

The houses that save all these expenses, 
are put in a position far more favourable 
than the Trade house, consequently they 
can afford to pay Bonuses, etc. ; in fact 
it would be somewhat of a shame if they 
did not. 


We are Suspicious. 

Yes, we were told quite openly, that 
the workers were suspicious, and the 
representative who told us this did not 
hide himself behind his fellows, but came 
boldly out and told us that he, like the 
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rest was suspicious, but if we could 
dissipate his suspicions he would tell his 
fellows so,and we believe he was sincere. 

But what are your suspicions? Just 
table them, let us see what they are, and 
we will answer them, or candidly confess 
that there is genuine ground for them, but 
unless you reduce them to a plain, straight- 
forward statement in a very matter of 
fact manner, we are powerless. Moreover, 
suspicion that cannot be tabulated is 
unworthy. | 

Get rid of these suspicions, table them, 
and let us all look them in the face. 
Probably you may be wrong, possibly 
there may be some ground for them, but 
how is it possible to attack them unless 
we all know just what they are. 

But when you come to deal with them, 
be sure they have some bases, and are 
not some hair splitting theories dressed up 
as suspicions, or far-reaching ideals that 
may take centuries to reduce to practice, 
if ever they can be so reduced. 

Of course, when the subject of suspicion 
is up for treatment, it may be found that 
the employers could produce a few that 
might need attention. 


You are Profiteers. 


It came as a great surprise when, at one 
of these meetings, one of your delegates 
blurted out the fact that the employees 
looked upon their employers as profiteers, 
and ventured to say that he believed such 
was the case. 

It may be that Process Engravers 
would not have been any better than 
employers in other trades, had the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, but the oppor- 
tunity has never materialised. We there- 
fore ask on what ground is the charge 
made? The representative in question 
could not tell us, but contented himself by 


saying that the employees believed it, 
and he believed it, but such a belief, if it is 
general, should surely have some reason- 
able ground to account for it ; but the 
fact is, there is no such reasonable ground, 
consequently it would not be possible for 
anyone to prove such an assertion. 

At no time has it been possible for the 
average employers to make such a profit 
out of Process engraving as would bring 
them anywhere near such a category, for 
it is very doubtful if there is any other 
industry in the country in which such 
meagre profits are secured, especially con- 
sidering the exacting nature of the business. 

If employers acted as it is sometimes 
asserted they do, viz., discharge their 
employees as soon af ever work falls a little 
bit slack, they might make a decent 
profit, but the employees know that the 
employer is too anxious to keep his staff 
intact in anticipation of orders arising, 
consequently men are kept on when the 
volume of work is insufficient to keep 
them busy. 

Of course, such exceptional times as 
we have passed through during this last. 
12 months, cannot be taken as the stan- 
dard, for if full staffs had been kept on in 
all departments in the Process houses it 
would have meant Bankruptcy for very 
many of them cre this ; for whatever 
reserves they might have put by during 
the busy period that preceded the slump, 
were soon dissipated by the terrible 
effects of the subsequent period, and it is 
very questionable whether there is a single 
trade Process house that has made any 
reasonable profit during the greater part 
of this year. Yet we are Profiteers ! ! 


Amalgamation. 


For some reason or other, the fact that 
certain firms had amalgainated has caused 
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them to be looked upon with a kind of 
suspicion, and the question is asked “ did 
you not amalgamate for the purpose of 
cheapening production,” and assuming 
that statement to be fact, your representa- 
tive goes on to ask ‘ Why is it these 
amalgamated firms are asking for a 
lessening of the cost of production ? ” 

Now, why anyone should assert as a fact 
a matter, about which he has no particular 
knowledge, and then proceed to argue a 
case from such premises, is to say the 
least, very questionable, at any rate in 
this case. What is asserted as a fact, is 
very fictitious, consequently it goes with- 
out saying that the argument founded 
upon that assertion must be valueless. 

But why complain about the endeavour 
to cheapen production? As a matter of 
fact the proposal to cheapen production 
was for the very purpose of helping to 
increase wages, as was carefully pointed 
out at the time. What there is in such a 
proposal to call forth animadversion 
seems difficult to determine. 

A very successful way of cheapening 
production has been found where pay- 
ment by results has been adopted. This 
method gives every worker an incentive 
to give of his best, knowing that there- 
by he is securing for himself a fair share 
of the reward. 

Has it never occurred to the more 
thoughtful among the workers that, pay- 
ment at so much per hour, whether the 
employee does much or little is an absur- 
dity ? Is not payment for production the 
only sound method of payment ? Why 
should a slow and incompetent worker, 
and an expert one sitting side by side, 
be paid the same wage? Should it not 
be possible to set up sonte standard by 
which results might be gauged, and by 
which the product of each worker might 


be measured, andso secure that the better 
and more skilled worker should get, as a 
matter of justice, a larger share of the 
product than the inefficient worker. 

This was the idea underlying the sugges- 
tion, that seems to have caused so much 


anxiety to the representative in question, 


and the sooner the officials of the Men’s 
Society tackle the problem, the better 
we think it will be for the workers, the 
employers, and the public. 


The Menace of the 
Price Cutter. 


OW great that menace is, who can 
accurately gauge? Is it something 
to be considered seriously, or can 

it be dismissed as of little consequence 
though somewhat irritating? So much 
depends upon the angle of vision of the 
investigator : 

One man catches a glimpse of something 
he thinks is not quite right, and at once 
jumps to the conclusion that unless 
immediate steps are taken to meet the 
price cutter, all is lost. So away goes 
sound judgment and common-sense, and 
slaughtering is in full cry. 

The other man looks carefully at the 
evidence and weighs it well, examining 
all the pros and cons of the case, and then 
quietly bides his time. He is in no hurry 
to throw away moncy that has taken him 
long years to accumulate, so he awaits 
developments and finds to his comfort 
that, though the price cutter did make 
special efforts, yet his success has been 
negligable, and that he jn the end has 
lost but few if any of his customers. 

Of course, if the price cutter had been 
out of the way, there would have been so 
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much more business to be done at regular 
prices, but after all, is he such a menace 
as he is so frequently depicted ? 

To put it in the words of one who has 
studied this subject : 

When a little one-horse competitor 
starts cutting prices do you have to 
follow suit ? 

When the buyer tells your salesman 
“ I can get better prices from So-and-So ”’ 
does he wilt or can he stand up to it ? 

In other words, do your competitors, 
and your prospects, regulate your prices 
and terms, or do you regulate them your- 
self ? 

Or, to put it briefly—How Stiff is 
Your Spine ? 

Apropos of this matter, we reprint an 
extract from some literature issued by a 
kindred organisation. It has such a 
direct bearing on this question that we 
venture to reprint it here. It reads as 
follows :— 

“ Every city of any size has within its 
gates, or immediately outside of them, one 
or more photo-engravers who, in good 
times and bad, and regardless of whether 
prices are high or low, always sell their 
products at cut prices and below the 
recognised standard for quality, work and 
service. Usually, the service rendered 
by these firms is on a par with the prices 
they charge, and as far as their competi- 
tion is concerned, it might well be ignored 
by all photo-engraving establishments of 
recognised standing in a community. 
The greatest damage they inflict is in 
quoting their prices, which are used to 
hammer down the prices of others who 
are conscientious in their work and who 
render a valuable service. This results 
at times from misunderstanding on the 
part of the buyer, and on other occasions, 
he deliberately ignores the difference in 


quality and simply puts pressure behind 
the price argument. | 

You recognise this situation, don't 
you ? 

In every case of that character, the 
engraver exaggerates the importance of 
the price-cutter and his competition to 
such an extent that one would believe 
he did all the business, not only in that 
city, but in the country. Several years 
ago, a shop of that description operating 
near a large city continued to flood that 
city with its price-cutting literature, and 
many engravers were under the impression 
that they were losing all their business 
to the price-cutter. This impression grew 
because business was very poor at the 
time, and the loss of orders was accounted 
for in that manner. 

It so happened that the firm was on its 
last legs, and in an effort to dispose of its 
business, disclosed the volume of its sales 
to a prospective purchaser, who, in turn, 
showed the figures to the writer. Al- 
though we had discounted most of the 
talk concerning this case, we must confess 
a considerable surprise upon learning 
that the total sales made by this firm for 
the last six months of the period in ques- 
tion fluctuated between two and three 
hundred pounds. | 

Now, can you imagine the heads of 
concerns, which jointly turn out very 
many thousand of pounds’ worth of 
photo-engravings per month, worrying 
about this price-cutter with sales as 
previously described. 

Even a high-power microscope cannot 
compete with a vivid imagination.” 


As Uncle Eben says, ‘‘1t’s better to agree 
with a man as muchas you kin. It makes 
him feel good natured and you don’t have 
to listen to so much talk.” —Buindery Talk. 
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Secretary— 
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Telegrams: ‘‘ Secreteau, Ave., London.” 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.45. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary’s 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


a a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work. 


HE work of the Council during the 

T past month has been of very special 

importance, and is destined to have 

a very great influence upon the fortunes 
of the Federation in years to come. 

The three outstanding features of the 
month’s work have been the choice of a 
new Secretary, the appointment of a 
Committee to approach the Government 
re the importation of Foreign Blocks, and 
the endeavour to form a close alliance 
with the Newspaper Owners’ Federation. 
Either of these three matters are of vast 
importance in themselves, so that, together, 
they mark a very definite and important 
step in the progress of the Federation. 

Just about the time that the Process 
Engravers’ Association merged into the 
Federation of Master Process Engravers, 
Mr. G. B. Manley was appointed Secretary, 
and at once entered thoroughly into the 
work and built up so efficient an organisa- 
tion in his office that the Council has been 
most effectively served. 

During the period he has been Secretary, 
he has been indefatigable in his attention 
to the work of the Federation, but that 
work has grown to such great proportions 
that Mr. Manley felt he could no longer 
discharge the duties upon the terms of his 
agreement with the Federation, for as is 
well known, this was but one of the 
important Secretaryships held by him, 
he therefore tendered his resignation to the 
Council. 
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The greatest strain upon his office was 
undoubtedly during the war, when the 
Government made the Federation the 
medium for allocating the copper and zinc 
used in the Trade, but so effectively was 
the work done, and so splendidly were the 
accounts kept, that the Committee, which 
had the work in hand, was very greatly 
helped, and the burden of their work 
lightened to their great satisfaction. 

Since then so great has the work grown, 
compared with what it was at the forma- 
tion of the Federation, that the Secretary 
assures the Council that, in addition to 
his own services, he has to employ two 
lady clerks to assist in keeping the work 
fairly up to date, notwithstanding the 
help he receives from the Correspondence 
and other Committees. 

For some considerable time past, there 
has been a growing feeling that the time 
had arrived when a whole-time Secretary 
should be appointed. Many felt that if 
such was the case, he would in all pro- 
bability be of inestimable value to the 
Federation, inasmuch as the Council 
could make use of him to a very much 
greater extent than they can possibly 
under the present arrangements, and 
further, if the right man could be found, 
he would be such an asset to the Federation 
that he would be well worth the extra 
money he would cost the Trade, as he 
would be able to respond to the needs of 
the Members in any part of the country, 
and journey wherever it was found 
necessary,in order to unravel any difficulty 
that needed special attention. 

Of course, everything depended upon 
the possibility of finding such a man for 
the position, and, though all those likely 
to be of use in this direction were well 
known, no one who had any intimate 
knowledge of the Trade, seemed available 


for the office, yet it was felt by all con- 
cerned, that 1t was uscless to make any 
change unless someone having that inti- 
mate knowledge, and who would be 
acceptable to the Trade as a whole, could 
be found. 

At this juncture Mr. A. E. Dent, who 
was one of the earlier workers in Process, 
and one of the pioneers in colour work, 
became available. Some two or three years 
ago he disposed of his plant to Messrs. 
Dalziel and, as reported in our pages a 
month or two ago, he completed his 
agreement with that firm and retired from 
the Management, and from any financial 
or active interest in the Trade. 

He then took a trip to America to study 
methods and progress there. He was 
met with open arms by the American 
Process Engravers, who treated him right 
royally,and gave him of their best, shewing 
him all he wished to sce, so enabling him 
to gather information that ts practically 
invaluable to anyone engaged in that 
Trade in this country. 

He speaks very enthusiastically of his 
interview with the Secretary of the 
American Process Engravers’ Association, 
of the information: gained by that 
interview, and of the methods adopted 
in order to make the American association 
of the utinost value to its members. 

Upon his return from America, Mr. 
Dent was approached and asked if he 
would entertain the acceptance of the 
Secretaryship if it was offered him, and, 
upon mature consideration, he replied 
that though he had an offer on hand that 
looked to have much better prospects 
than the Secretaryship of the Federation 
could be expected to yield, yet, owing to 
his deep intcrest in all that pertained to 
the welfare of the Trade, and his desire 
to be of the utmost use to his fellow 
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Process Engravers, he was prepared to 
accept that office and devote himself to 
the upbuilding of the Federation, and do 
his utmost to consolidate the work and 
make it of the greatest good to the Trade. 

As Mr. Manley’s term of office expires 
at the end of January, it was felt advisable 
for the Council to appoint Mr. Dent 
forthwith, so that he might have a few 
weeks in co-operation with Mr. Manley 
in order to pick up the threads of the 
work, and be prepared to commence on 
his own account in a new office with his 
own staff by the time the change becomes 
effective. 

Of course the appointment of a whole- 
time Secretary will, of necessity, involve 
a greater expenditure, for hitherto Mr. 
Manley has provided offices and Board 
Room as well as clerical assistance for 
the amount paid him for part-time service. 
These will now, of course, have to be 
provided by the Federation. A full 
statement of the position will be laid before 
the Annual Meeting, and ways and means 
will have to be discussed, and methods 
adopted in order to raise the. increased 
expenditure. 

Probably the members of the Federa- 
tion will realise more clearly the necessity 
for a Secretary who can devote his whole 
time to their service, if they will consider 
the work the Council, and particularly 
some of its members, have had to accom- 
plish during the past month, all of which 
has been done gratuitously, a very heavy 
tax upon the time of men already very 
busily engaged in their respective houses. 

The President has had some three 
Committees, beside two deputations, in 
addition to all the other dutics devolving 
upon him as President. 

One member has had to travel to the 
west to meet the houses in that part of 


the country and straighten out matters 
there. 

Two other members have been called 
upon to travel to the Midlands in order 
to examine into matters there, and report 
to the Council. 

Three other members have had to 
meet in Committee four times, in order to 
examine and report upon correspondence 
to the Council. 

Four members have been called upon to 
meet a Committee twice during the 
month to prepare matters to lay before 
the Council. 

Three members have been called upon 
to meet a committee of the Men’s Society 
in order to discuss matters of importance 
to the Trade. 

Those members who are also on the 
Joint Industrial Council have been called 
to a meeting, and have another in the 
early part of the year ; other members of 
the Joint Industrial Council have travel- 
led to London from as far away as Edin- 
boro’ in order to serve the Trade. 

All the fore-named are in addition 
to the usual weekly meetings of the 
Council. From this it will be seen how 
great a tax the work is upon the members 
whose services are given gratuitously, 
but it is hoped that under the new arrange- 
ment, the Secretary will be able to take 
over many of these duties, and so lighten 
the, at present, heavy work of the Council. 

The other two important matters, named 
at the beginning of this report, are in 
course of development, so it is impossible 
just at present to give any full account 
of their doings; this must be deferred till 
sufficient progress has been made. 

During the month, one additional mem- 
ber has been added to our numbers. If 
any member can induce one of the few 
who are outside the Federation to join, 
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he will be doing a service to the house and 
to his brother engravers. 

The fund being raised for the purposes 
of the New Central Printing School, of 


which the Process Trade is expected to 


contribute £70 0 0 per annum for the 
next five years, is gradually assuming 
completion, though the amount for which 
the Process Trade is liable is not yet 
reached by a long way. Up to date only 
about half the requisite subscriptions 
have been promised. It is therefore 
hoped that those who have not so far sent 
in their promises will do so at an early 
date, so that our Trade may not be behind 
all the others comprised in the scheme. 

Next month we shall give a representa- 
tion of the Memorial Tablet to be erected 
in the Process Engraving ward of the 
Convalescent Home at Limpsfield. 

It has been prepared by Mr. McDonald 
Gill in his best style and is a genuine 
work of art. l 

When this has been erected, it is propos- 
ed to havea formal opening of the section, 
to which all interested will be invited. 

Special efforts have been made during 
the month to clear up a case or two of 
misunderstanding and reported breach 
of Federation rules. A fair amount of 
success has attended these efforts, and it 
is believed they will be satisfactorily 
settled or explained in due course. 

There seems to be an impression in 
some quarters, that the special discount 
given to Printers who are members 
of the Master Printers’ Federation, is a 
discount that can be given to others than 
those specfically named. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that such discount must not be given to 
anyone outside the Master Printers’ 
Federation under any conditions. That 
Federation has entered into a certain 


agreement with our Federation in ex- 
change for which we give them certain 
terms for the work done for them. This 
agreement must be strictly interpreted 
and all concerned must abide by the 
schedule of terms laid down by the Annual 
Mecting of the Federation. 

This matter is in no case optional ; 
it is a case of special agreement duly 
sealed and signed, and must be so inter- 
preted, whatever the pressure or argument 
brought to bear upon the House concerned. 


Photo Prints or Hand Transfers. 

A correspondent writes: “We are 
contemplating the installation of offset 
presses and want to know if you can tell 
us whether hand transfers or photo 
transfers to the grained metal plates are 
the best. An old lithographer whom I 
consulted tells me that hand transfers are 
best, while a young offset man tells me it is 
the other way about.” 

Answer.—When it was first proposed to 
photo print the design on a grained zinc 
plate for offset printing, it was said that 
because of the extremely thin film of 
albumen under the transfer ink, the image 
on the grained metal would not stand 
printing as long as if the transfer ink 
were in direct contact with the metal. 
Then there were numerous patents on 
methods to overcome this, one being for 
the use of a positive instead of a negative 
to get the image on the metal, thus getting 
rid of the albumen film under the ink. 
It is now found that by using a thin film 
of fish glue enamel the print on the grained 
metal will outwear even a hand trans- 
ferred print, though this question of 
which will wear better depends, after all, 
on the skill of the men who put the prints 
on the metal and then, after treatment, 
on the press. 
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The Joint Industrial Council. 


trial Council held one of the most 

successful meetings it has been our 
pleasure to attend, not that there was any 
very definite progress made in the way of 
organisation, or plans made for future 
aggressive work, but the whole atmosphere 
was one of friendly intercourse between 
Employers and Employees, and there was 


D cac the month the Joint Indus- 


. displayed an evident desire to work 


together in the most harmonious manner ; 
so much so that we believe the outcome 
must be for the good of all concerned. 
The Employers panel was represented 
by seven out of eight delegates while 
the Employees panel was fully represented. 
The programme before the meeting 
provided for discussions upon several 
questions of the utmost importance, 
including—Houses outside the Federa- 
tion—The dumping of Foreign Blocks to 
the detriment of the trade in this country, 
and as contributing to the severe unem- 
ployment that exists — the proposed 
scheme of Insurance against unemploy- 
ment—the Apprenticeship question with 
other matters incidental thereto—all of 
which subjects were approached and dis- 
cussed with an evident desire to find the 
best possible solution in order to safe- 
guard the best interests of the Trade. 
The ultimate value of 15 or 16 delegates 
gathering round a table, half of them em- 
ployers and half employees, in some cases 
the employees being engaged in the same 


businesses as those on the employers 


side, and discussing together problems 
peculiar to the Trade, is a position that 
would not have been thought prudent 
a few years ago, but the experiment has 
shewn that great benefits are likely to 


ensue from such meetings, for each side 
instead of viewing questions from their 
own particular standpoint, of necessity 
hears the views put forward by the other 
side, with the consequence that pre- 
conceived opinions are not infrequently 
very much modified, sometimes in, view 
of the information gained, abandoned 
and replaced by others—the outcome of 
the discussions ; for it has been conclu- 
sively shown that those on the employees 
panel are able to place their views before 
the meeting as clearly and as soundly as 
can those on the employers’ side, all of 
which is of real value in the settlement of 
important questions and must, eventually, 
prove a very great power in the moulding 
of future policies and the perfecting of 
working arrangements. 

At the meeting, the President of the 
Federation, Mr. A. Dargavel, was, upon 
the nomination of Mr. Kneale of the Men’s 
Union, voted to the chair, Mr. Fisher, the 
President of the Men’s Society, having 
resigned his position as delegate to the 
Joint Industrial Council. 

The Chairman, having reviewed the 
programme to be discussed by the meeting, 
asked first for an informal conversation 
upon the subjects touched upon, which 
in various ways overlapped and could not 
be kept in watertight compartments. 

The first question dealt with was that 
of the few Houses outside the Federation, 
and the difficulties encountered in the 
endeavours to bring them within the scope 
of our organisation. Several methods of 
dealing with them were discussed, each 
one having some value in a given direction, 
and all of them containing more or less 
promise of success ; the outcome of the 
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discussion being that some definite scheme 
of propaganda work should be evolved 
by which those who at present stand aloof 
should be induced to become members. 

Another discussion took place upon the 
question of Foreign Competition, and the 
effect of such blocks being placed upon the 
market at less price than they are supplied 
in their own countries. 

A Committee was formed, in order to 
procure information upon this important 
subject, and further facts that may be 
laid before the Government Department, 
with a view to stopping such dumping, 
which, of course, tends to accentuate the 
question of unemployment in the Trade 
in this country. 

This Committee was also charged with 
the duty of approaching the kindred 
Unions with a view to securing their 
co-operation in dealing with this matter, 
and to take such steps as may be necessary 
to effectuate this purpose. 

The proposed scheme of Unemployment 
Insurance for the Process Trade was dis- 
tributed among the members, being 
briefly explained by Mr. D. Greenhill. 
It was resolved that the members give 
the proposals very careful study, so as to 
be in a position to discuss them at the 
next mecting. 

A general discussion ensued upon the 
general state of unemployment in the 
Trade, many of those out of work 
being young men who had recently com- 
pleted their term of apprenticeship. This 
naturally lcd to the discussion of the 
Apprenticeship question, which came in 
for careful consideration, many points 
being made as to the apparent failure of 
the present methods of training securing 
the apprentice, when he has served 
the time for which he was indentured, 
being a fully-qualified workman. 


In the discussion which ensued in regard 
to this subject, various propositions were 
made as to the best method of dealing 
with the matter, Mr. Kneale, the Secre- 
tary of the Men’s Society, being asked to 
draw up a resolution to be submitted to 
the next meeting of the Council, indicating 
a line of action which might effectively 
deal with the difficulty. 

The date of the next mecting was 
fixed for the middle of January next, and 
the meeting, which had proved so 
interesting, was brought to a conclusion. 


True Optimism. 


O chicken was ever hatched out of a 
fresh egg. About the time that 
new life is ready to come out of an 

egg, the egg is rotten. 

The same is true of business. Things 
have become so rotten that they are good. 
We have incubated all the freshness out 
of the world-egg and it is time now for a 
new sort of vitality to be born from it. 
Labour, capital, politics, ethics, morals, 
civilization as a whole—all have worked 
themselves up to proportions of purulent 
and perfect putrescence. But put your 
ear down to the shell and you can distin- 
guish the first faint peeps of a new and 
yet unborn life that is about to break 
through and walk out among us. 

Philosophers and moralists have always 
known that every form of excitement 
and every debauch produces its own anti- 
dote and reaction. And civilization has 
too much vitality and too good a constitu- 
tion to be knocked cold by even the 
extraordinary hard bumps it has taken 
during the past six years. 

Old Mother Nature has been patiently 


sitting on her eggs. At this time they 
(Continued on page 194). 
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Wet Collodton Photography. 


W. J. Smith and E. L. Turner. 
After-treatment of the Negative. 


As the deposit of silver on the negative 
film is comparatively thin, it is generally 
necessary to intensify the negative. The 
process for which the negative is to be 
used, governs the method of after-treat- 
ment. Negatives for continuous tone 
work, collotype and gravure purposes are 
either *intensified with silver or with 
mercuric chloride or bromide; those to 
be used for Photo-engraving with either 
lead ferricyanide or by the copper 
silver method, the two latter giving a 
much stronger intensification than the 
former. The colour of the image can be 
changed by toning with gold, which does 
not intensify, or by flowing over the film 
with a 2°, solution of permanganate of 
potash. Another means of increasing 
contrast is to varnish the film, and, when 
quite dry, rubover with cuttle fish powder, 
which gives a roughness to the varnish, 
and so enables it to take blacklead or 
pencil work. The best way of adding 
contrast or density to continuous tone 
negatives is to re-develop, or, as it is 
sometimes called, silver intensification, 
which is carried out either before or after 
fixing. Should the negative be correctly 
exposed, but too thin, density can be 
increased by intensifying before fixing ; 
negatives lacking contrast 
intensified after fixing. The formula for 
silver intensification was given in the 
first part of these articles (August, 1920), 
but perhaps it would be advisable to 


repeat and give additional formulae. 
A. Silver Nitrate Solution. 
Distilled water 200zs. 100cc. 
Silver nitrate ... loz. 5 grams. 
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Re-developer 1. 
Distilled Water 30ozs. 200 c.c. 
Citric acid......... 288 grains 4 grains 
Pyrogallic acid hoz. 3 grams. 


For use take 4 parts of 1, and one 
part of A. 


B. Silver Nitrate Sol. 


Distilled water... 20ozs. 100 c.c. 
Citric acid ...... loz. 5 grams. 
Silver Nitrate hoz. 2.5 c.c. 
Re-developer 2. 

Distilled water... 30ozs. 100 c.c. 
Acetic acid ...... lhozs. 5 c.c. 
Industrial spirit lłozs. 5 c.c. 
Iron sulphate ... 14ozs. 5 c.c. 


For use take 4 parts 2 to one part B. 


The image colour given by No. 1l is 
of a warm tone, and that of No. 2 a 
somewhat neutral colour. The pyro- 
silver is to be preferred for the ordinary 
run of work, as it can be controlled easier 
than the iron silver, the deposit 1s not so 
grainy and the silver deposit of better 
printing value. 

Before commencing intensification, the 
negative must be well washed (after 
having been fixed in a fresh fixing bath) 
and then drained. First flow over the 
film some of the plain developer and drain 
off, then apply the developer plus the 
silver solution in the same way as when 
developing ; if the flow is stopped, a 
mark will result which will show in the 
final result. The re-developing solution 
is allowed to remain in contact with the 
negative until sufficient density or con- 
trast is obtained. When the solution 
becomes thick and cloudy, it must be 
thrown away and fresh taken. The 


For comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 


Prices: 


10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 
Extra Safelights | 4/6 each 

7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series 15/- 
Extra Safelights 3l- each 


Kodak Ltd., (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JOHNSON’S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
PROCESS METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals : . For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 


Ceoss Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 


London. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


Secretary, 


ENTURIES ago, Francis Bacon said :-—“ There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little ; 
and therefore men should remedy suspicion by procuring 

to know more, and not keep their suspicion in smother.” So I 
make this the idea for a New Year's Message. 


LET US SWEEP AWAY SUSPICIONS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

Why allow them to be entertained merely because an interested 
party in a moment of pique or false confidence whispers something 
that reflects upon a brother member. Why not go and see him and 
| learn the truth. | 

Practically every case that has been investigated has proved 
that these suspicions are without foundation but are the product 
of the fertile imagination of disappointed or designing customers. 

Another year’s experience has proved that the Members are 
dealing honourably by the Federation and by their fellows. 

As I now have no private or financial interest in any engraving 
firm, and as I am a practical Process Engraver, at home with all 
the office detail relating thereto and look at matters through your 
eyes, I shall be pleased to do my utmo:t to discover the truth and 
banish fears and will do the best I can for the Federation and so 
far as I am able, help to make the New Year the best yet for every 


me 
New Year's Message by the 


individual member. 
A. E. DENT. 
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New Year Reflections. 


By the President. 
The Traveller. 


A nice order going for the New Year, 
boss, if I can only make it worth the 
buyer’s while. Eh, what ? No—o? 
Nothin’ doin’? but others are doing it— 
I’m as sure as I standhere. What say ? 
forget price and talk about our splendid 
service and quality ? Right. Quite 
forgot that ! 


* x * 


The Operator. 


Comfortable in my job? Yes. Get on 
well with the boss and all the boys; but 
unless things buck up am afraid may lose 
my job. Should feel happier if the 
unemployment scheme was going. 
What’s Greenhill doing and the J.I.C. ? 


* * * 


The Slacker. 


Hard times is coming, Bill—biz is 
looking up and we’ll have to slog into it 
once more. Think I'll look for a softer 
job for 1922. When are they going to 
put in for Saturdays off and £5 an hour 
if they bring you out ? 


* * * 


The Overseer. 

Things are beginning to hum—haven’t 
seen so much about for many a long day. 
Wonder if it’s going to last. Will have 
to see about getting some of my boys 
back and the plant overhauled. Cheer-io! 


* * * 


The Customer. 
Yes, I can give you plenty of orders if 
you will only reduce your prices. In the 


course of a year we use £10,000 worth of 
blocks !!! but owing to your absurd 
prices (that sounds well, although I 
know nothing whatever about what 
they cost him) many trades would have 
been strangled by now had they not been 
able to buy cheaper elsewhere. (That 
will worry him a bit.) Process Engravers 
will probably cease to exist in this country 
before long unless they mend their ways. 
By the way, it was real good of you to 
get that little rush order through so 
smartly last week. You did an almost 
impossible thing, and it got me out of a 
frightful hole, —my best thanks to you 
old man. (After all these Process En- 
gravers are not half bad chaps—I don’t 
really know how we should get on without 
them.) 


The Trades Unionist. 


What I advocates, if I may say so 
through the Chair, is that the good 
feelings of one Society should not be 
alimiated by the blind indifference of the 
others. When ¢hev’re in trouble they 
naturally comes to us to stand by ‘em, 
but now that we're asking for a little 
assistance on the question of blocks made 
by houses outside the Federation, what 
are they doin’ for us? What are they 
doin’ to help us against the unfair dumpin’ 
of foreign blocks? I say, without the 
possibility of contradiction, that if the 
Government is going to allow the perpetua- 
tion of this gross iniquity, then it is time 
we all (interval to formulate a 
suitable threat.) 


The “ Non-Fed.’’ Boss. 


I decline to be tied by any organisation 
—I’ve always done without it and believe 
In complete liberty of action. Why 
should I be dictated to by the bigger 
houses who are running the whole thing 
for their own benefit ? I’d rather plough 
my own lonely furrow. What have they 
ever done for me ? 

Have I made any progress during the 
last few years ?—I’m sorry to say, no. 

Have I been able to get a better price 
owing to the work of the Federation ?— 
Why, yes. 

Could I have existed if it hadn’t been 
for such work ?—Probably not. 

Would I not have had to close down but 
for the Federation price schedule which 
enables me to get something approaching 
to a fair price (considering my non-union 
labour costs) but at the same time to go 
just one better ?—I’m afraid I should. 

Have I ever thought it worth while to 
co-operate, to come in contact with my 
brother engravers, to do something for 
the common good of the trade ?—I’m 
afraid your questions make me feel rather 
a mean blighter. 


* * * 


The Federation Boss. 


Organised co-operation is the basis of 
society. If it is necessary for the runuing 
of a ship, the conduct of War, or the 
carrying on of a business, it is equally 
necessary to the successful working of anv 
other undertaking. 

When the Process Trade started to 
organise during the War to protect its 
interests, I had my doubts as to its 
success, but it has proved to be a fine 
example of the results of enthusiastic 
work and mutual trust. The stability 
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and confidence which exist to-day are in 
marked contrast with the conditions of 
1916. Both Masters and Men are in at. 
least a respectable position with reason- 
able hopes for the future. I’m an out-and- 
out supporter of the Federation. 


* æ æ 


The President. 


In spite of present troubles, it is well 
worth while to hold together and continue 
the good work. The foundations have 
been well laid for a lasting structure. 
Mischievous individuals may pull out a 
stone here and there and break a few 
windows, but they can do little real harm 
if Members in the mass keep a good heart. 
May I at this time of reviewing the year 
that is past and contemplating, with high 
hopes, the year we are entering, plead 
for a fresher and more active interest on 
the part of Members in the affairs of the 
Federation. With the splendid possi- 
bilities which it offers is it too much to 
ask that every Member will contribute 
something towards the stability of the 
structure ? 

In 1922 the Federation enters upon a 
new phase of its existence. With new 
offices, a new Secretary and a renewal of 
ideas and outlook, the work of the Council 
will be continued in a spirit of energy and 
confidence for the future. Its Members 
will cheerfully carry on and they will be 
happier still in the conviction that behind 
them stands the whole trade with a whole- 
hearted spirit of co-operation and goodwill. 

As a Co-optimist, my best wish for 
1922 is to see a strengthening of the ties 
which bind us together, a revival in trade 
and a prosperous time for all. 


A. DARGAVEL. 
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Mr. A. E. Dent. 


The Newly-appointed Secretary to the Federation of Master Process Engravers. 


R. A. E. DENT, the subject of this 
sketch, is so well known in the 
Process Engraving World that it 

seems almost needless to say much in 

introducing him to our readers as the 

Secretary of the Federation. 

That he will bring to his work a thorough 
knowledge of the Process Trade and all 
that appertains to it, may be taken for 
granted, as he has spent the whole of his 
business life in connection with the craft. 

When he left the Westminster School 
at the age of 14, he went straight to the 
Studios of Fritz Seifert, where he spent 
some six years learning the art of Design- 
ing and Engraving on type metaland steel. 

He, however, did not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of further instruction for he spent 
his evenings at the Polytechnic in Regent 
Street. Here he came in contact with 
Howard Farmer and Charles Gamble, 
and, under their guidance, he studied 
Photography and Process Work with so 
much success that he gained first-class 
honours in the City and Guilds examina- 
tions and was the proud recipient of two 
silver medals, one from the Institute, 
and one from the Polytechnic, and he 
further gained the first prize in these 
subjects, awarded by the Curricrs Com- 
pany. He, in after life, became one of the 
examiners for the City and Guilds exami- 
nations at the Regent Street and Chiswick 
Polytechnics. 

Feeling himself sufficiently versed in 
Process work to enable him to produce it 
creditably, he sought and obtained a 
situation in the Process Department. of 
the Illustrated London News, where he 
came under the encouraging influence 


of Mr. T. W. Lascelles and made such 
progress that he soon felt the time was 
ripe for a venture he had long cherished. 


During these years of study Mr. Dent 
had felt the kindling of a desire to endea- 
vour to impress his personality upon the 
Trade, this however, he realised, could 
only be done by commencing business on 
his own account. Consequently as a 
very voung man he commenced in a 
modest way near Clapham Common, 
where he laid the foundations of the 
business which in 1905 he turned into a 
limited liability company and removed 
to the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 

The next thirteen vears were spent in 
extending and consolidating that business 
which like so many others, was greatly 
interfered with by the declaration of war 
some nine years later, but during that 
period the work of A. E. Dent & Co. 
became well known for quality and finish, 
so that his house came to be considered 
as one that could be relied upon for work 
that was good in every wav. 

It was while he was at Clapham that 
he essayed to make his first set of Three 
Colour Blocks in the vear 1899, using 
liquid filters and the Lumiere dry plates. 
This branch of the business was greatly 
extended in after years and he felt the 
satisfaction that comes from knowing 
that the work so produced was of a very 
high quality. 

He, however, did not completely restrict 
himself to Process work, for he continued 
his studies in Photography and has for 
20 years been a member of the Royal 
Photographic Society; and for several 
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vears he has served upon the sub-advisoryv 
Coinmittee at Bolt Court. 

In 1916 he attested for military service 
though he was never called to the colours ; 
he however, adapted part of his works to 
the production of certain munition require- 
ments and did much successful work in 
this direction. 

But though he was not called upon to 
join the Army, no less than 30 of his 
employees joined up for military service, 
these consisting of the greater part of his 
staff. 

In 1918 an offer was made to him for 
the purchase of his plant by an eminent 
London firm of Electrotvpers who wished 
to add Process work to their existing 
business, and after mature consideration, 
he decided to accept the offer and to give 
his next three years to launching and 
consolidating the new venture. Conse- 
quently, he, about the middle of last vear, 
was free to take what course he thought 
best in order to safeguard his future. 

His first step in this direction was the 
determination to visit America and see 
what was to be learned there. Conse- 
quently, in the late summer he sailed 
for the U.S.A. and Canada and spent 
between two and three months visiting 
some of the more famous Process Plants 
in that country, and in converse with the 
leaders of thought in Process in the U.S.A. 

He speaks in the highest terms of the 
reception he met with, the kindness 
shewn him and the generosity with which 
he was treated and was greatly impressed 
by the interviews he was accorded by the 
officials of the American Process Engravers’ 
Associations, and his conversation with 
Mr. Louis Flader, the Secretary or Commis- 
sioner as he is there termed. 

It was while he was away on this 
journey that it became possible to offer 
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him the position of Secretary of our 
Federation, consequent upon the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Manley, so that as soon as he 
returned from his American tour the 
proposal was put before him and met with 
a very sympathetic reception. Mr. Dent 
evidently fecling that as he was completely 
frece from any financial interest in the 
Process Trade, yet having a thorough 
first-hand knowledge of all the difficulties 
and peculiarities connected therewith, he 
was in a position to render the Federation 
such service as no other man available 
could possibly render. 

After mature consideration he decided 
to accept the position offered him and 
was duly appointed Secretary, commenc- 
ing from Ist December last. 

What sort of Secretary he will make 
only the future can reveal, but we feel 
confident that in him the Federation has 
the one man who is most likely to be of 


the greatest use at the present moment, 


and we further believe that as time rolls 
on it will be found that the choice of the 
Council was an exceeding wise one and 
one that will prove to be for the best 
interests of the Trade. 

Mr. Dent will perhaps be best remem- 
bered by the London Members of the 
Federation as the Organiser of the 
Monthly Lunches that were such a great 
influence in the old days in bringing 
together members who previously had 
but a’ very remote knowledge of each 
other, and who by meeting in this friendly 
manner and in talking over common 
difficulties and common experiences, 
learned to know each other in a way not 
previously possible, and thus prepared 
the ground for the formation of the 
Federation. 

Whether Mr. Dent will essay to re- 
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OFFICERS. 


President— 
Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd, 
Shoe Lanc, F.C.4. 


Vice-President— 


Mr. D. GREENHILL, 


The Sun Engraving Co.. Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, W.C.2 
Ø 
Treasurer— 


Mr. EDWARD W. HUNTER, 
The Sun Engraving Co., Ltd., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London W.C.2. 


7- 
Secretary— 


MR. A. E. DENT, 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 


London, W C. 
Telephone : Holborn 5746. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.45. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 
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The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The C oiii at Wi Work 


WING to the Christmas vacation, 
there have been but three meetings 
of the Council during the past 

month, but at each meeting the members 
have been presented with a very lengthy 
agenda. 

Much of the work done has been the 
outcome of that reported in previous 
issues or has been a continuance of the 
same, consequently, if there seems but 
little to report it is not because there 
has not been work to which attention has 
had to be given, but because it has been 
the completion of work that has already 
been fully reported and therefore cannot 
be repeated. 

Of course, the most important work 
of the past month has been the transferring 
of the Secretaryship from Mr. Manley to 
Mr. A. E. Dent, and the finding and 
furnishing of the New Offices for the 
Federation. 


New Offices. 

For the first time the Federation has 
its own offices, devoted exclusively to the 
work of the Trade; no longer are we 
dependent upon some other organisation 
for the accommodation we require, nor 
are we merely one of several associations 
sharing the same rooms, but we have our 
own offices, where members can call at 
any time and meet with a cordial reception 
and find the officials ready and willing to 
do all that is possible to meet their 
requirements. 

The Council was very fortunate in 


securing a spacious Board room in 
a handsome public building, and members 
are cordially invited to inspect the new 
home of the Federation at Room No. 268, 
Bank Chambers, 329, Holborn, W.C., 
where in future all communications must 
be addressed. The new telephone num- 
ber is Holborn 5746. 

Mr. Dent has taken up his work and 
can be found there daily or, if he is absent 
on business, as he undoubtedly will be 
from time to time, his assistant, Miss 
Heale, who has been with him for many 
years as Secretary of his late Company, 
will be pleased to give any information 
needed. 

Of course it will take a little time for 
these new officials to become fully acquain- 
ted with all the details of the work, but 
as Mr. Manley has kept the records in 
such good order and condition, it 1s felt 
that there will be but little difficulty in 
the transfer of offices apart from that 
which is inevitable whenever change takes 
place. 


Visiting Members. 


As announced on page 6 the first 
Mondays’ Meeting in every month is 
open to any member of the Federation to 
attend and interview the Council or listen 
to the conversation and note the work 
done. Probably now that we have our 
own offices many members will take the 
Opportunity of paying a visit to the 
Council Chambers, and take a greater 
interest in the work of the Council. 

One of the most interesting meetings 
of the month was that at which a member 
from the Provinces attended to call 
attention to matters relating to the price 
of large Blocks. 

He gave examples of what he considered 
were arrangements that did not make for 
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the best interests of the Trade and which 
he felt worked rather toward the restric- 
tion of business than toward its advance- 
ment. 

His particular difficulty lay along the 
line of the multiple block, and while he 
shewed that in the particular instance it 
did not work as thoroughly satisfactorily 
as he would like it, it was found upon 
examination, that his remedy was as 
much open to objection as the existing 
rule. 

His attendance and discussion however, 
shewed where a difficulty existed, and 
it was here that the benefit of his attend- 
ance was felt, for though the proposed 
remedy could not be applied, yet, the 
Council were made cognisant of the diff- 
culty and it is now its business to find a 
solution for it by the time a new price 
list is published. 


Annual Convention. 


Another point he made was that the 
work at the Annual Meeting was not 
efficiently done, inasmuch as members 
came to the meeting without any previous 
intimate knowledge of the matters that 
were to be discussed and further that the 
discussions had always to be conducted 
with an eye upon the clock, which proceed- 
ing tended to rush the voting without 
mature consideration. 

His remedy was that the Annual 
Meeting should be a two days’ affair ; 
that at the first day all the mere routine 
work should be accomplished: also a 
summary given of the work that was to 
be laid before the meeting so that a 
general discussion, ranging over all the 
subjects, could take place, thus enabling 
the members to get a general view of the 
matters to be decided the next day. 

On the second day detailed discussions 
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upon the proposals could take place, the 
members having had the opportunity of 
thinking them over during the previous 
evening and perhaps of discussing them 
with their friends, and so coming to the 
meeting with some clear idea in their 
minds as to the bearing of the resolution 
and the solution thev considered most 
desirable. 

How far it is possible to carry out this 
idea must be left to the Council to consider 
and by the time the next annual meeting 
is due, perhaps some clear views upon the 
matter will be formed. 


Undercutting Reports. 


During the month another complaint 
re undercutting prices has been investi- 
gated, the whole of the evidence was 
thoroughly gone into, but it was found 
that there was nothing whatever in the 
case that called for action on the part of 
the Council, the explanation given and the 
facts adduced completely disposing of 
any such charges. 

In another case a thorough investigation 
of the books and accounts of the firm 
reported against was made by one com- 
pletely familar with the price schedule 
and with office organisation in a process 
house, but nothing whatever was found 
that could in any wav substantiate the 
charge, everything seemed completely 
in order. 

Every case reported in which evidence 
is produced that seemingly substantiates 
the report is thoroughly investigated, so 
that any member believing he knows of 
any instance in which regulations have 
been evaded may fully depend upon the 
Council having the matter minutely 
enquired into with a view to ascertaining 
the facts and dealing with them accord- 
ingly, 


Co-operation. 


A letter received from a sister organ'sa- 
tion gave considerable encouragement 
to the Council inasmuch as it suggested 
co-operation between the two organisa- 
tions for the betterment of conditions in 
the allied trades. 

The Council has for long been desirous 
of effectuating such an arrangement and 
heartily welcomed the offer of help ; more 
may be heard of this matter in the near 
future. | 

Interviews have taken place between 
officials of the Federation and one of the 
important newspaper Societies with a 
view to closer co-operation between them 
and ourselves. Much interest is taken 
in this matter, as it is believed it may lead 
to important results for both the Federa- 
tion and the Society in question. 


New Trade School. 


The subscriptions solicited on behalf 
of the New Trade Printing School, which 
as a matter of course includes Process 
work, do not come to hand very readily, 
so far some £33 per annum has been 
promised out of something like £75 
required. 

A special letter has been sent out by 
the President, recommending the scheme 
to the Trade. Will those who intend to 
subscribe kindly send in their promises as 
early as possible so that the matter may 
be completed at an early date. 


Private. 


Evidence before the Committee points 
to the probability of a private com- 
munication having been shown to a firm 
outside the Federation. 

Such a proceeding on the part of any 
member of the Federation is of course, 
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to sav the least of it, very unwise, if not 
actually a breach of confidence. 
Federation papers marked private 
should be treated as such, they are confi- 
dential reports to the members for their 
personal benefit and should neither be 
quoted or shewn under any circumstance 
whatever. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


Scottish Association. 

The Minutes of the Scottish Association 
meeting were read and carefully considered 
and notes taken of the various matters 


that will call for attention by the Council 
in due course. 


Ex-Service Men. 


The question of the employment of 
Disabled Soldiers has been considered in 
the hght of a communication from the 
Federation of Master Printers’. 

It appears that the Government has 
approached that Federation as being the 
representative of the allied trades com- 
posing the Graphic Arts group, and has 
placed before it the scheme prepared by 
the Labour Department of the Govern- 
ment for absorbing into the Trades of the 
country those ex-service men, mainly 
partially disabled, who have not vet 
found positions open to them. 

By the scheme referred to, it appears 
the Government have allotted a fixed 
number of men to each trade according 
to its size and importance, the number 
allotted to the Printing and Kindred 
Trades being four hundred, and it is 
expected that these trades will in a 
short time absorb these men. 

It further appears that the idea under- 
lying the scheme is that instead of taking 
lads as apprentices during the next vear 
or so, that houses should take these 
ex-service men instead and that thev 
should intimate to the authorities how 
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many they can absorb and the dates on 
which thev are likely to be able to absorb 
them ; in the meantime, the men will be 
placed in training in the technical schools 
so that they mav be getting an insight 
into the duties they will be required to per- 
form when thev enter the business house. 

The rate of remuneration would be 
somewhere about that laid down for 
apprentices, the Government for a definite 
period paying the balance required to 
make up a living wage during the period 
of apprenticeship, which of course, would 
be much shorter than the five vears for 
which a lad is indentured. | 

It is asserted that the Trade Unions 
are doing all they can to facilitate the 
entry of these men into the Trades, so 
that houses who are prepared to accept 
one or more of these trainees need have no 
fear of opposition from their Trade Union. 

A strong appeal is being made on 
behalf of these men to whom we owe so 
much and efforts should be made by 
everv employer to find room for at least 
one. Experience of firms who have 
taken such apprentices is reported in 
most cases satisfactory. Full particulars 
of the Government scheme can be had 
on application to the Secretary. 


(Continued from Page 5). 
introduce something of the kind in the 
near future we do not know, but we feel 
sure that now he is established as the 
Secretary of the Federation he will throw 
his heart and soul into the work, and will 
do everything possible in order to further 
the Interests of the members, either 
individually or as a Federation, for, as he 
says, he is a firm believer in the idea that 
by helping the other fellow to obtain a 
profit, members are taking the best 
steps to ensure their own. 
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Messrs. Philipson €? Son of 


Newcastle -on- Tyne. 


N the Northern Counties which form 
| England's apex, the House of Philip- 
son & Son has worthily upheld the 
honourable traditions of the engraver’s 
craft for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Established in 1898, this Northern House 
of Photo - Engraving 
has continually striven 
not only to improve 
its technical processes, 
but also to make its 
service more efficient 
with consequences that 
usually attend such 
progressive ideas, viz., 
the necessity of ac- 
quiring more extensive 
and commodious premises. 

The only firm of block-makers in the 
four Northern Counties, it became more 
and more necessary for them to develop 
their resources for handling every phase 
of the Process Engraving business, so as 
to cope with the constantly varying needs 
of an ever-growing clientele. In addition 
to the photographic studio an art studio 
became necessary, consequently a staff 
of skilled artists was gradually installed, 


STAFF 1898. 


and were imbued with the idea that it 
was necessary to uphold the traditional 
quality of work for which the House had 
become famous in the North. 

It has been a pleasing experience to 
note how one department has been added 
to another, and process added to process, 
until the Philipson organisation in New- 
castle is now complete in every detail 
for the production of every class of 
illustration in black and white or colour, 
and the supply of every kind of high- 
quality blocks for reproducing them as 
the printed page. This progressive firm 
has recently purchased new premises, 
consequently the House enters upon a new 
era of service to the world of illustration : 
under conditions that give it every oppor- 
tunity of enhancing its reputation, its 
art, photographic, mechanical and com- 
mercial sections working together, like 
a perfectly-geared machine, beneath one 
roof. 

The Philipson staff of artists, photo- 
graphers and technicians is ably guided 
by the enthusiastic Managing Director, 
Mr. James Metcalfe Philipson, who is 
well-known to the readers of our Journal 


PAilipson & Son, 
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as a valued contributor. To his thorough 
experience in the craft, and to his organis- 
ing ability, must be attributed the remark- 
able progress made by this House. It 
was he who saw the necessity of developing 
the art side of its service, so that every 
possible requirement of clients could be 
carried out without delay; he realised that 
owing to its isolated position, the House 
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necessary block-making, brought to its 
greatest possible activity in the district 
served by his organisation. 

It is not often that Mr. Philipson pays 
London a visit, but we are glad to know 
that his heart is in the work and that he 
can be with us occasionally and help to 
solve the problems of the Trade. More 
over, he has done good work on the 
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Metcalf Philipson, John Philipson, A. L. Hitchin, Directors. 


must be prepared to handle any and everv 
situation that might arise, and more than 
that, he felt that the whole progress of 
illustration in the North should be stimu- 
lated. He therefore prepared so that 
designs could be suggested and submitted 
to advertisers and publicists, and the 
whole business of illustration, and its 
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Unemployment Committee, for which his 
training in Friendly Society work has been 
a valuable experience. 

As Managing Director of his organisation 
he has the loyal support of Mr. Alfred 
Leonard Hitchin, who was recently made 
a Director of the firm in recognition of his 
ability and of his enthusiastic service 
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during nearly fifteen vears. Mr. Hitchin 
is in charge of the firm’s important photo- 
graphic department, he is an expert in 
every branch of his art, and has won over 
seventy prizes and medals in open competi- 
tion, and has exhibited his work both at 
home and abroad. During the war Mr. 
Hitchin was expert photographic instruc- 
tor in the Royal Flying Corps, where he 
demonstrated the high quality. of his 
work and his professional efficiency. 

Any record of this Northern House would 
be incomplete without a reference to its 
worthy Chairman, Mr. John Philipson 
(senior). A man of sterling qualities, 
and sound views, he gave unstinted 
service to the business for many vears, 
and to this work ts greatly due the present 
standing and position of the firm. Mr. 
John Philipson was a Director, and even- 
tually became the High Chicf Ruler of 
the Independant Order of Rechabites, 
the great Temperance Friendly Society, 
latterly much of his time was devoted to 
this office, which he held with great 
distinction, At the end of his term of 
office he carried out an important and 
highly successful Colonial tour. It is 
our pleasure to wish all success to Messrs. 
Philipson & Son, who we have no doubt, 
will begin a new era of honourable com- 
mercial service in our worthy craft, and 
begin it under the most favourable condi- 
tions in their own new premises at Oxford 
Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


SLOW POISON. 


“Do you drink coffee?” asked the 
doctor of an aged patient. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Coffee,” continued the M.D., “is 


a slow poison.” 

“Yes, very slow,” replied the old man. 
“I have taken it daily for nearly eighty 
vears. ” — Tit- Bits. 


Managertal 
Snapshots. 


Authority to Issue an order involves 
the responsibility to see that it is properly 
executed. 

The one common element in all enter- 
prises is the human clement. 


In war, wise direction is of more avail 
than overwhelming numbers, and in 
Industry good management is more impor- 
tant than a large plant, and a wise policy 
is of more avail than perfect equipment. 

It is impossible to pay permanently 
high wages unless a large amount of work 
is done for the wages. 

There ts no advantage to the emplover 
in paying low wages, for in doing so he 
fails to get proper return even for the 
small wages he does pav. Thus both 
emplover and emplovee put a premium 
on inefficiency. 

It is a recognized fact that the good 
man at high wages not only does more 
work per dollar wages than the poor man 
at low wages, but better work. 


One cemplover engages men at high 
wages, and is successful. Another em- 
plovs men at low wages and is a failure. 
The latter says the successful proprietor 
can aftord to hire good men at high wages, 
because he is successful. Experience 
demonstrates, however, that he is success- 
ful because he hires the good men at 
high wages. 

The shop invariably reflects the manager. 


A standardized method is any method 
that is recognized as too good to be 
altered, or as the best that can be attained 
or expected.—A. C. Briggs in ‘ Ben 
Franklin Witness.” 
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Working Instructions for Photogravure— 


IX. 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


General Principles of Etching. 

It is generally admitted that of the 
whole process the etching demands the 
greatest knowledge, experience and judg- 
ment. There are so many variables, 
= many of them not under the control of the 
operator, that it is impossible to formulate 
rules that will apply for every subject 
under the various conditions that mav 
arise. The best that can be done ts to 
study the theory of the process, after 
which the necessary skill can only be 
acquired by practice. 

The simplest case that presents itself 
in etching is that of a hne subject. having 
strong black lines on a uniform white 
ground. In the resist, the lines will 
normally be represented by an extremely 
thin film of gelatine, while a moderately 
thick layer will correspond to the white 
portions. Covering the whole will be a 
uniform network of lines in thick gelatine 
corresponding to the screen. When a 
strong solution of iron perchloride (say 
41° Bé.) is applied to such a resist it will 
in a short time begin to penetrate the 
thin parts of the gelatine and start 
etching the copper underneath. This 
is made evident by the discolouration 
of the copper, at first light grey and later 
dark brown or black. With a suitable 
dry resist there will be no visible penetra- 
tion of the screen lines or other thick 
parts of the gelatine. 

The etching proceeds laterally as well 
as downwards into the copper, so that in 
course of time the copper under the screen 
lines will begin to be eaten away. This 


action is generally known as “ under- 
cutting ” and, if the etching is carried 
far enough, the lines corresponding to the 
screen Will be reduced to mere star shaped 
points, or they may even be etched away 
altogether. 

If an ordinary tone subject is being 
etched, a strong solution of ferric chloride 
will rapidly penetrate the thinnest layers 
of gelatine (the shadow portions of the 
subject), the rate of penetration becom- 
ing slower as thicker parts are reached, 
until finally no fresh tones are penetrated. 
The tones that have already started to 
etch continue to do so in a perfectly 
regular manner after they have once been 
penetrated. If now a solution of ferric 
chloride containing more water is applied 
in place of the strong one, the penctration 
of thicker layers will continue at a rate 
roughly proportional to their thickness. 

The progress of the etching is of course, 
judged by the darkening of the copper 
under the gelatine. Where this darkening 
occurs, the gelatine has been penetrated 
and etching is proceeding, while in all 
the other portions the copper still retains 
its original polished surface. 

The physical explanation of this pheno- 
mena may be stated as follows :—Gelatine 
has a cellular structure and, it 1s assumed 
that. when a solution of a salt such as 
ferric chloride is applied, two separable 
processes take place. The first of these 
is the swelling of the gelatine which, 
after it has reached its maximum, is 
followed by the diffusion of the ferric 
chloride solution. The maximum swell- 
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ling is reached sooner in the thin layers, 
hence the etching starts first in these 
portions. With concentrated solutions 
the swelling is slower than with dilute 
solutions, so. that the etching is delayed 
longer. When once the etching has 
started it probably proceeds at an almost 
uniform rate irrespective of the concen- 
tration of the solution. It may be men- 
tioned that the ordinary laws of diffusion 
do not apply in photogravure etching. 
where the gelatine layers are so thin and 
in a practically non-hygroscopic condi- 
tion.’ 

The chemical reactions that take place 
in photogravure etching are rather com- 
plex, but it seems almost essential that 
the etcher should be sufficiently informed 
on the subject to know what to do when 
the baths are not working well. 

Ferric chloride is made by dissolving 
iron wire in nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
or ferric oxide in hydrochloric acid. 
By slowly evaporating the solution, the 
hydrated ferric chloride is obtained as 
a deliquescent solid. When a solution 
of ferric chloride is heated over 100°C., 
for some time it decomposes, forming 
either insoluble oxychlorides or a 
soluble hydroxide and hydrochloric acid, 
depending on the concentration and 
temperature. There is however, a ten- 
dency for ferric chloride to reform on 
cooling (except with very weak solutions 
when a hydrate remains).” It was former- 
ly the custom to boil the ferric chloride 
solutions with a view to obtaining less 
energetic etching baths, but it 1s doubtful 
whether any good purpose was served by 


1 The Physical theory of the process is dealt with 
at some length by Dr. E. Lehmann in Zeit. 
fur Reproduktionstechnik, 1907. ix. p. 54. 
(Reprinted in Le Procédé, 1908, p. 115.) See 
also Sheppard, Brit. Jour. Photo. 1908, pp. 
452, 469, 488. 

2 Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 


this. It may be mentioned that chemi- 
cally pure ferric chloride may be 
obtained in the form of dark red crystals. 
The commercial salt of a bright yellow 
colour, which contains a little free acid, is, 
however, more suitable for photogravure 
etching. If, of a dull red colour, indicat- 
ing the presence of ferric oxide, a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid should be 
added. 

When a simple solution of ferric chloride 
is allowed to act upon copper part of the 
ferric chloride is reduced to ferrous 
chloride, the liberated chlorine combining 
with the dissolved copper to form 
cuprous chloride, the solution becoming 
a greenish colour. “The degree of ex- 


-haustion of the baths may be roughly 


determined by the colour. Under certain 
circumstances some of the cuprous chloride 
may be deposited as a white poms in 
the recesses of the plate.* 

By absorbing oxygen from the air, the 
cuprous and ferrous chlorides tend to 
form oxychlorides which reduce the 
etching strength of the baths. It is 
probable that the presence of oxychlorides 
favours the formation of a deposit 
(“scum ”) in the recesses of the copper. 
This may be prevented by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid in small quantities. 

It will be seen later that in the prepara- 
tion of the baths, ferric hydroxide is 
added to increase the penetration time 
and to prevent the formation of star- 
shaped pits (“ devils ”) during etching. 


This is made by the addition of ammonia 


to ferric chloride solution. 

The ferric hydroxide forms as a brown 
precipitate. Ammonium chloride is also 
produced, and can be removed by re- 
peated washing, but it does not appear to 
do any harm in the baths. Ferric 

(Continued on Page 16). 
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L “ze Douglagraph Process. 


IN a recent issue we gave some notes 
E xe the Douglagraph Process and 
mow have pleasure in giving further 
de t za 5 l of the method used by G. Douglas, 
su p> EB ntendent of the Egyptian photo- 
Proce s department to get a print on a 
graa ira ed zinc or aluminium plate for the 
it Ka oo offset printer. The advantage of 
thas>  g>rocess is that it produces a strong 
ink= = 2x mage in absolute contact with the 
saaran ed zinc, or aluminium, and not an 
ink 2 xriage on top of a colloid film, as is 
the Case when the regular albumen or 
Chet’ EERE! process is used by the photo- 
nSravȚver. A similar method was patented 
n ABS, by the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin, 
MVen t or of the celluloid roll film for photo- 
ga pIny. and was put into practical use 
by the present writer the same year. A 
daw back to these methods is that the 
pant cm the metal must be made from a 
POSE tine: instead of from a negative. 
[h 1S POsitive should preferably be on glass, 
OF IE xmiazy be a drawing on tracing cloth 
oF a translucent paper, or type matter 
-PFO<>£E@aq4_ on onion skin paper. For direct 
plara O&S a phic printing from metal the posi- 
ive must read right, while, for oftset print- 
mE It must be reversed as to right and left. 
Me Metz] sensitizer. 
A cle 
AkC pl a 
unde r- a 
catea 


ae = -———~Gum arabic, white, twenty per 

SOlution ; liquid ammonia .880, 

S. 20 minims (12 c.c.) in each 36 
litre) of solution. 

per ceng Ammonium bichromate twenty 

~ Solution ; liquid ammonia .880, 


an, finely grained aluminium or 
te is washed well with a sponge 

tap and drained slightly, then 
With the following sensitizing 
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3 drams, 20 minims (12 c.c.), in each 36 
ounces (l liter) of solution. 

Take three parts of No. 1 solution and 
add to it one part of No. 2. To each liter 
of the mixed solution add 84 minims 
(5 c.c.) of liquid ammonia .880. The 
mixed solution does not keep, so only 
enough should be made up for the day’s 
use. This solution is carefully filtered, 
then flowed over the metal plate and the 
excess drained into a bottle so it may be 
used again ; the plate is then turned and 
coated from the opposite side, drained 
slightly, and fastened on the whirler, 
which is given a few turns just to equalize 
the coating. The plate is then placed in a 
drying oven, or dried over a hot plate or 
stove in a dark room. The plate should 
not be permitted to get warmer than 
158° F. (70° C.), or the coating will 
become insoluble when it has done its 
work as a stencil and it is necessary to 
remove it. A number of plates may be 
sensitized at a time, as they will keep for 
several hours. 


Printing and Development. 


A vacuum printing frame is used, and 
the time of exposure can be learned only 
through practice, as it depends upon the 
strength of the light and translucency and 
whiteness of the original. It will be 
understood that the slightest trace of 
yellow or orange in the paper or tracing 
cloth containing the positive print will 
make it almost opaque to the actinic rays 
of light that harden the bichromatized gum 
arabic. Originals on tracing cloth in full 
Egyptian sunlight require about two and 
one-half minutes, while those on ordinary 
white drawing paper require about fifteen 
minutes. When the plate is taken out 
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longer the pyro-silver remains on the 
film the warmer the deposit. This remark, 
however, does not apply when the tron 
solution is used, the colour remains 
neutral. After continued application of 
the pyro-silver, a stain may form, which 
can generally be removed by the applica- 
tion of a 10%, solution of acetic acid. 
When re-developing, after fixing, the 
fixing solution must be well washed from 
the film, otherwise a copper-coloured 
stain and fog will result. 

A negative, after re-development, can 
be reduced, if necessary, with either 
ferri-hypo or cupric ammonium chloride 
reducer. The beginner may encounter 
the following defects: Stains caused by 
unequal action of the intensifying agent ; 
uneven markings caused by flowing the 
pyro-silver over the film without having 
previously well wetted the surface with 
plain developer. Spots may be caused 
when using the iron silver by having 
omitted the Spirit in the developer. 
By continuing the action of the iron 
silver too long a bluish precipitate may be 
formed over the shadows, also caused by 
want of acid in the developer, or by 
using an oxidized solution. A round 
stain occurs if the re-devcloper is repeat- 
edly poured on at one spot. Not only 
can pyro and iron be used, but hydro- 
quinone or metol. 


Re-developer No. 3. 


Water distilled... 20ozs. 500 c.c. 
Citric acid......... 58 grains 3 grams. 
Hydroquinone 96 grains 5 grams. 


For use, flow plain solution over the film 
and then repeat with the addition of 
one-third the quantity of A Silver Solu- 
tion. This re-developer should be used 
before fixing, as the intensification is 
only very slight after fixing. Gives 
neutral image with no tendency to stain. 


Re-developer No. 4. 


Water —......... 200zs. 500 c.c. 
MEtO) icdescatoisee 144 grains 7.5 grms. 
Citric acid......... 96 ,, 5.0 ,, 


First flow with plain solution and then 
repeat with the addition of one-third the 
quantity of A Silver Solution. It can be 
used before or after fixing, and also after 
intensification, with mercuric chloride, 
to obtain added density. 


Mercuric Chloride Intensifier. 3 

Any reduction required must be done 
before using this intensifier, which will 
increase contrast very considerably in 
continuous tone work, and it is also 
suitable for very fine line work such as 
negatives to be used for reproducing 
maps and steel engravings, etc. The 
action of mercuric chloride on a wet 
plate is somewhat slow, especially in cold 
weather, when the solution should be 
warmed to about 65Fahr. The film will 
first assume a slate colour, and then a 
lighter tint when it is carefully washed to 
free it from all excess of solution, and 
then blackened with a 10% solution of 
.880 ammonia, again washed and flowed 
over with gum or dextrine solution and 
placed aside to dry. 


(Continued from page 192). 
are no good for a cake or an omelette, 
but if you will restrain yourself and look 
forward with a more optimistic vision 
and endeavour to work toward better 
conditions they are sure to come. 
—The Herald Press Limited. 


The engineer who attempts to run a 
locomotive across a ploughed field is no 
more foolish than the man who expects 
to become successful without a clearly 
defined plan. 
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[M _ PPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


E IMPERIAL IMPERIAL 
PAN CC E-ROMATIC “A” PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are= i ma tended for use where the high- plates are intended for three-colour work, 

est colox a x — sæ emra sitiveness is not essential. scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They will vive a full colour rendering when They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

used wit trze Imperial Yellow Filter, and the visible spectrum and must be 

a green pe fe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can manipulated in complete darkness until 
a2 


Sed in the dark room. fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


Plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


= nd possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 


Made Perfectly by 


The EMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO. LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


wr i 
Londan 


GENCE NET; Post free Od. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, 6g., Colonies and abroad Be. 


eQ RORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN. 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia :—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 

New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington, 


For comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 


Prices: 


10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 
Extra Safelights l 4/6 each 

7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series 15/- 
Extra Safelights 3l- each 


Kodak Ltd., (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JOHNSON’S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
PROCESS METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals : For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Ceoss Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 


London. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


New Years Message by the 
Secretary, 


ENTURIES ago, Francis Bacon said :-—* There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little ; 
and therefore men should remedy suspicion by procuring 

to know more, and not keep their suspicion in smother.” So I 
make this the idea for a New Year's Message. 


LET US SWEEP AWAY SUSPICIONS. 


Why allow them to be entertained merely because an interested 
party in a moment of pique or false confidence whispers something 
that reflects upon a brother member. Why not go and see him and 
learn the truth. 

Practically every case that has been investigated has proved 
that these suspicions are without foundation but are the product 
of the fertile imagination of disappointed or designing customers. 

Another year’s experience has proved that the Members are 
dealing honourably by the Federation and by their fellows. 

As I now have no private or financial interest in any engraving 
firm, and as I am a practical Process Engraver, at home with all 
the office detail relating thereto and look at matters through your 
eyes, I shall be pleased to do my utmo:t to discover the truth and 
banish fears and will do the best I can for the Federation and so 
far as I am able, help to make the New Year the best vet for every 
individual member. 


A. E. DENT. 


we 
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New Year Reflections, 


By the President. 
The Traveller. 


A nice order going for the New Year, 
boss, if I can only make it worth the 
buyer’s while. Eh, what? No—o? 
Nothin’ doin’? but others are doing it— 
I’m as sure as I standhere. What say ? 
forget price and talk about our splendid 
service and quality ? Right. Quite 
forgot that ! | 

$ * Æ% 
The Operator. 


Comfortable in my job? Yes. Get on 
well with the boss and all the boys; but 
unless things buck up am afraid may lose 
my job. Should feel happier if the 


unemployment scheme was going. 
What’s Greenhill doing and the J.I.C. ? 
4 $% * 
The Slacker. 


Hard times is coming, Bill—biz is 
looking up and we'll have to slog into it 
once more. Think PI look for a softer 
job for 1922. When are they going to 
put in for Saturdays off and £5 an hour 
if they bring you out ? 


* Æ * 


The Overseer. 

Things are beginning to hum—haven’t 
seen so much about for many a long day. 
Wonder if it’s going to last. Will have 
to see about getting some of my boys 
back and the plant overhauled. Cheer-io! 


* * * 


The Customer. 
Yes, I can give you plenty of orders if 
you will only reduce your prices. In the 


course of a year we use £10,000 worth of 
blocks !!! but owing to your absurd 
prices (that sounds well, although I 
know nothing whatever. about what 
they cost him) many trades would have 
been strangled by now had they not been 
able to buy cheaper elsewhere. (That 
will worry him a bit.) Process Engravers 
will probably cease to exist in this country 
before long unless they mend their ways. 
By the way, it was real good of you to 
get that little rush order through so 
smartly last week. You did an almost 
impossible thing, and it got me out of a 
frightful hole,—my best thanks to you 
old man. (After all these Process En- 
gravers are not half bad chaps—I don’t 
really know how we should get on without 
them.) 


The Trades Unionist. 


What I advocates, if I may say so 
through the Chair, is that the good 
feelings of one Society should not be 
aliniated by the blind indifference of the 
others. When they're in trouble they 
naturally comes to us to stand by ’em, 
but now that we're asking for a little 
assistance on the question of blocks made 
by houses outside the Federation, what 
are they doin’ for us? What are they 
doin’ to help us against the unfair dumpin’ 
of foreign blocks? I say, without the 
possibility of contradiction, that if the 
Government is going to allow the perpetua- 
tion of this gross iniquity, then it is time 
we all (interval to formulate a 
suitable threat.) 


The « Non-Fed.’’ Boss. 


I decline to be tied by any organisation 
—I’ve always done without it and believe 
in complete liberty of action. Why 
should I be dictated to by the bigger 
houses who are running the whole thing 
for their own benefit ? I’d rather plough 
my own lonely furrow. What have they 
ever done for me ? 

Have I made any progress during the 
last few years ?—I’'m sorry to say, no. 

Have I been able to get a better price 
owing to the work of the Federation ?— 
Why, yes. 

Could I have existed if it hadn’t been 
for such work ?—Probably not. 

Would I not have had to close down but 
for the Federation price schedule which 
enables me to get something approaching 
to a fair price (considering my non-union 
labour costs) but at the same time to go 
just one better ?—I’m afraid I should. 

Have I ever thought it worth while to 
co-operate, to come in contact with my 
brother engravers, to do something for 
the common good of the trade ?—I’m 
afraid your questions make me feel rather 
a mean blighter. 


* % * 


The Federation Boss. 


Organised co-operation is the basis of 
society. If it is necessary for the runuing 
of a ship, the conduct of War, or the 
carrying on of a business, it is equally 
necessary to the successful working of any 
other undertaking. 

When the Process Trade started to 
organise during the War to protect its 
interests, I had my doubts as to its 
success, but it has proved to be a fine 
example of the results of enthusiastic 
work and mutual trust. The stability 
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and confidence which exist to-day are in 
marked contrast with the conditions of 
1916. Both Masters and Men are in at 
least a respectable position with reason- 
able hopes for the future. I’m an out-and- 
out supporter of the Federation. 


* * x 


The President. 


In spite of present troubles, it is well 
worth while to hold together and continue 
the good work. The foundations have 
been well laid for a lasting structure. 
Mischievous individuals may pull out a 
stone here and there and break a few 
windows, but they can do little real harm 
if Members in the mass keep a good heart. 
May I at this time of reviewing the year 
that is past and contemplating, with high 
hopes, the year we are entering, plead 
for a fresher and more active interest on 
the part of Members in the affairs of the 
Federation. With the splendid possi- 
bilities which it offers is it too much to 
ask that every Member will contribute 
something towards the stability of the 
structure ? 

In 1922 the Federation enters upon a 
new phase of its existence. With new 
offices, a new Secretary and a renewal of 
ideas and outlook, the work of the Council 
will be continued in a spirit of energy and 
confidence for the future. Its Members 
will cheerfully carry on and they will be 
happier still in the conviction that behind 
them stands the whole trade with a whole- 
hearted spirit of co-operation and goodwill. 

As a Co-optimist, my best wish for 
1922 is to see a strengthening of the ties 
which bind us together, a revival in trade 
and a prosperous time for all. 


A. DARGAVEL. 
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Mr. A. E. Dent. 


The Newly-appointed Secretary to the Federation of Master Process Engravers. 


R. A. E. DENT, the subject of this 

M sketch, is so well known in the 

Process Engraving World that it 

seems almost needless to say much in 

introducing him to our readers as the 
Secretary of the Federation. 

That he will bring to his work a thorough 
knowledge of the Process Trade and all 
that appertains to it, may be taken for 
granted, as he has spent the whole of his 
business life in connection with the craft. 

When he left the Westminster School 
at the age of 14, he went straight to the 
Studios of Fritz Seifert, where he spent 
some six years learning the art of Design- 
ing and Engraving on type metal and steel. 

He, however, did not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of further instruction for he spent 
his evenings at the Polytechnic in Regent 
Street. Here he came in contact with 
Howard Farmer and Charles Gamble, 
and, under their guidance, he studied 
Photography and Process Work with so 
much success that he gained first-class 
honours in the City and Guilds examina- 
tions and was the proud recipient of two 
silver medals, one from the Institute, 
and one from the Polytechnic, and he 
further gained the first prize in these 
subjects, awarded by the Curricrs.Com- 
pany. He, in after life, became one of the 
examiners for the City and Guilds exami- 
nations at the Regent Street and Chiswick 
Polytechnics. 

Feeling himself sufficiently versed in 
Process work to enable him to produce it 
creditably, he sought and obtained a 
situation in the Process Department. of 
the Hlustrated London News, where he 
came under the encouraging influence 


of Mr. T. W. Lascelles and made such 
progress that he soon felt the time was 
ripe for a venture he had long cherished. 


During these years of study Mr. Dent 
had felt the kindling of a desire to endea- 
vour to impress his personality upon the 
Trade, this however, he realised, could 
only be done by commencing business on 
his own account. Consequently as a 
very young man he commenced in a 
modest way near Clapham Common, 
where he laid the foundations of the 
business which in 1905 he turned into a 
limited liability company and removed 
to the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 

The next thirteen vears were spent in 
extending and consolidating that business 
which like so many others, was greatly 
interfered with by the declaration of war 
some nine years later, but during that 
period the work of A. E. Dent & Co. 
became well known for quality and finish, 
so that his house came to be considered 
as one that could be relied upon for work 
that was good in every way. 

It was while he was at Clapham that 
he essayed to make his first set of Three 
Colour Blocks in the year 1899, using 
liquid filters and the Lumiere dry plates. 
This branch of the business was greatly 
extended in after years and he felt the 
satisfaction that comes from knowing 
that the work so produced was of a very 
high quality. 

He, however, did not completely restrict 
himself to Process work, for he continued 
his studies in Photography and has for 
20 years been a member of the Royal 
Photographic Society; and for several 
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vears he has served upon the sub-advisory 
Committee at Bolt Court. 

In 1916 he attested for military service 
though he was never called to the colours ; 
he however, adapted part of his works to 
the production of certain munition require- 
ments and did much successful work in 
this direction. 

But though he was not called upon to 
join the Army, no less than 30 of his 
employees joined up for military service, 
these consisting of the greater part of his 
staff. 

In 1918 an offer was made to him for 
the purchase of his plant by an eminent 
London firm of Electrotvpers who wished 
to add Process work to their existing 
business, and after mature consideration, 
he decided to accept the offer and to give 
his next three years to launching and 
consolidating the new venture. Conse- 
quently, he, about the middle of last vear, 
was free to take what course he thought 
best in order to safeguard his future. 

His first step in this direction was the 
determination to visit America and see 
what was to be learned there. Conse- 
quently, in the late summer he sailed 
for the U.S.A. and Canada and spent 
between two and three months visiting 
some of the more famous Process Plants 
in that country, and in converse with the 
leaders of thought in Process in the U.S.A. 

He speaks in the highest terms of the 
reception he met with, the kindness 
shewn him and the generosity with which 
he was treated and was greatly impressed 
by the interviews he was accorded by the 


officials of the American Process Engravers’ 


Associations, and his conversation with 
Mr. Louis Flader, the Secretary or Commis- 
sioner as he is there termed. 

It was while he was away on this 
journey that it became possible to offer 


him the position of Secretary of our 
Federation, consequent upon the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Manley, so that as soon as he 
returned from his American tour the 
proposal was put before him and met with 
a very sympathetic reception. Mr. Dent 
evidently feeling that as he was completely 
free from any financial interest in the 
Process Trade, yet having a_ thorough 
first-hand knowledge of all the difficulties 
and peculiarities connected therewith, he 
was in a position to render the Federation 
such service as no other man available 
could possibly render. 

After mature consideration he decided 
to accept the position offered him and 
was duly appointed Secretary, commenc- 
ing from lst December last. 

What sort of Secretary he will make 
only the future can reveal, but we feel 
confident that in him the Federation has 
the one man who is most likely to be of 


-the greatest use at the present moment, 


and we further believe that as time rolls 
on it will be found that the choice of the 
Council was an exceeding wise one and 
one that will prove to be for the best 
interests of the Trade. 

Mr. Dent will perhaps be best remem- 
bered by the London Members of the 
Federation as the Organiser of the 
Monthly Lunches that were such a great 
influence in the old davs in bringing 
together members who previously had 
but a very remote knowledge of each 
other, and who by meeting in this friendly 
manner and in talking over common 
difficulties and common experiences, 
learned to know each other in a way not 
previously possible, and thus prepared 
the ground for the formation of the 
Federation. 

Whether Mr. Dent will essay to re- 
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The Council at We = 


WING to the Christmas vacation, 
there have been but three meetings 
of the Council during the past 

month, but at each meeting the members 
have been presented with a very lengthy 
agenda. 

Much of the work done has been the 
outcome of that reported in previous 
issues or has been a continuance of the 
same, consequently, if there seems but 
little to report it is not because there 
has not been work to which attention has 
had to be given, but because it has been 
the completion of work that has already 
been fully reported and therefore cannot 
be repeated. 

Of course, the most important work 
of the past month has been the transferring 
of the Secretaryship from Mr. Manley to 
Mr. A. E. Dent, and the finding and 
furnishing of the New Offices for the 
Federation. 


New Offices. 

For the first time the Federation has 
its own offices, devoted exclusively to the 
work of the Trade; no longer are we 
dependent upon some other organisation 
for the accommodation we require, nor 
are we merely one of several associations 
sharing the same rooms, but we have our 
own offices, where members can call at 
any time and meet with a cordial reception 
and find the officials ready and willing to 
do all that is possible to meet their 
requirements. 

The Council was very fortunate in 


securing a spacious Board room in 
a handsome public building, and members 
are cordially invited to inspect the new 
home of the Federation at Room No. 268, 
Bank Chambers, 329, Holborn, W.C., 
where in future all communications must 
be addressed. The new telephone num- 
ber is Holborn 5746. 

Mr. Dent has taken up his work .and 
can be found there daily or, if he is absent 
on business, as he undoubtedly will be 
from time to time, his assistant, Miss 
Heale, who has been with him for many 
years as Secretary of his late Company, 
will be pleased to give any information 
needed. 

Of course it will take a little time for 
these new officials to become fully acquain- 
ted with all the details of the work, but 
as Mr. Manley has kept the records in 
such good order and condition, it is felt 
that there will be but little difficulty in 
the transfer of offices apart from that 
which is inevitable whenever change takes 
place. 


Visiting Members. 


As announced on page 6 the first 
Mondays’ Meeting in every month is 
open to any member of the Federation to 
attend and interview the Council or listen 
to the conversation and note the work 
done. Probably now that we have our 
own offices many members will take the 
opportunity of paying a visit to the 
Council Chambers, and take a greater 
interest in the work of the Council. 

One of the most interesting meetings 
of the month was that at which a member 
from the Provinces attended to call 
attention to matters relating to the price 
of large Blocks. 

He gave examples of what he considered 
were arrangements that did not make for 
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the best interests of the Trade and which 
he felt worked rather toward the restric- 
tion of business than toward its advance- 
ment. 

His particular difficulty lay along the 
line of the multiple block, and while he 
shewed that in the particular instance it 
did not work as thoroughly satisfactorily 
as he would like it, it was found upon 
examination, that his remedy was as 
much open to objection as the existing 
rule. 

His attendance and discussion however, 
shewed where a difficulty existed, and 
it was here that the benefit of his attend- 
ance was felt, for though the proposed 
remedy could not be applied, yet, the 
Council were made cognisant of the diffi- 
culty and it is now its business to find a 
solution for it by the time a new price 
list is published. 


Annual Convention. 


Another point he made was that the 
work at the Annual Meeting was not 
efficiently done, inasmuch as members 
came to the meeting without any previous 
intimate knowledge of the matters that 
were to be discussed and further that the 
discussions had always to be conducted 
with an eye upon the clock, which proceed- 
ing tended to rush the voting without 
mature consideration. 

His remedy was that the Annual 
Meeting should be a two days’ affair ; 
that at the first day all the mere routine 
work should be accomplished: also a 
summary given of the work that was to 
be laid before the meeting so that a 
general discussion, ranging over all the 
subjects, could take place, thus enabling 
the members to get a general .view of the 
matters to be decided the next day. 

On the second day detailed discussions 
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New Year's Message by the 


Secretary, 


ENTURIES ago, Francis Bacon said :--‘' There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little ; 
and therefore men should remedy suspicion by procuring 

to know more, and not keep their suspicion in smother.” So I 
| make this the idea for a New Year’s Message. 


LET US SWEEP AWAY SUSPICIONS. 


Why allow them to be entertained merely because an interested 
party in a moment of piquc or false confidence whispers something 
that reflects upon a brother member. Why not go and see him and 
learn the truth. 

Practically every case that has been investigated has proved 
that these suspicions are without foundation but are the product 
of the fertile imagination of disappointed or designing customers. 

Another year’s experience has proved that the Members are 
dealing honourably by the Federation and by their fellows. 

As I now have no private or financial interest In any engraving 
firm, and as I am a practical Process Engraver, at home with all 
the office detail relating thereto and look at matters through your 


eyes, I shall be pleased to do my utmo:t to discover the truth and 
individual member. 
A. E. DENT. 


banish fears and will do the best I can for the Federation and so 
far as I am able, help to make the New Year the best vet for every 
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upon the proposals could take place, the 
members having had the opportunity of 
thinking them over during the previous 
evening and perhaps of discussing them 
with their friends, and so coming to the 
meeting with some clear idea in their 
minds as to the bearing of the resolution 
and the solution they considered most 
desirable. 

How far it is possible to carry out this 
idea must be left to the Council to consider 
and by the time the next annual meeting 
is due, perhaps some clear views upon the 
matter will be formed. 


Undercutting Reports. 


During the month another complaint 
re undercutting prices has been investi- 
gated, the whole of the evidence was 
thoroughly gone into, but it was found 
that there was nothing whatever in the 
case that called for action on the part of 
the Council, the explanation given and the 
facts adduced completely disposing of 
any such charges. 

In another case a thorough investigation 
of the books and accounts of the firm 
reported against was made by one com- 
pletely familiar with the price schedule 
and with office organisation in a process 
house, but nothing whatever was found 
that could in any way substantiate the 
charge, everything seemed completely 
in order. 

Every case reported in which evidence 
is produced that scemingly substantiates 
the report is thoroughly investigated, so 
that any member believing he knows of 
any instance in which regulations have 
been evaded may fully depend upon the 
Council having the matter minutely 
enquired into with a view to ascertaining 
the facts and dealing with them accord- 
inglv. 


ga 


Co-operation. 


A letter received from a sister organ'sa- 
tion gave considerable encouragement 
to the Council inasmuch as it suggested 
co-operation between the two organisa- 
tions for the betterment of conditions in 
the allied trades. 

The Council has for long been desirous 
of effectuating such an arrangement and 
heartily welcomed the offer of help ; more 
may be heard of this matter in the near 
future. 

Interviews have taken place between 
officials of the Federation and one of the 
important newspaper Societies with a 
view to closer co-operation between them 
and ourselves. Much interest is taken 
in this matter, as it is believed it may lead 
to important results for both the Federa- 
tion and the Societv in question. 


New Trade School. 


The subscriptions solicited on behalf 
of the New Trade Printing School, which 
as a matter of course includes Process 
work, do not come to hand very readily, 
so far some £33 per annum has been 
promised out of something like £75 
required. 

A special letter has been sent out by 
the President, recommending the scheme 
to the Trade. Will those who intend to 
subscribe kindly send in their promises as 
early as possible so that the matter mav 
be completed at an early date. 


Private. 


Evidence before the Committee points 
to the probability of a private com- 
munication having been shown to a firm 
outside the Federation. 

Such a proceeding on the part of any 
member of the Federation is of course, 
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to sav the least of it, very unwise, if not 
actually a breach of confidence. 

Federation papers marked private 
should be treated as such, they are confi- 
dential reports to the members for their 
personal benefit and should neither be 
quoted or shewn under any circumstance 
whatever. A word to the wise Is sufficient. 
Scottish Association. 

The Minutes of the Scottish Association 
meeting were read and carefully considered 
and notes taken of the various matters 
that will call for attention by the Council 
in due course. 


Ex-Service Men. 


The question of the employment of 
Disabled Soldiers has been considered in 
the light of a communication from the 
Federation of Master Printers’. 

It appears that the Government has 
approached that Federation as being the 
representative of the allied trades com- 
posing the Graphic Arts group, and has 
placed before it the scheme prepared by 
the Labour Department of the Govern- 
ment for absorbing into the Trades of the 
country those ex-service men, mainly 

partially disabled, who have not vet 
found positions open to them. 

By the scheme referred to, it appears 
the Government have allotted a fixed 
number of men to cach trade according 
to its size and importance, the number 
allotted to the Printing and Kindred 
Trades being four hundred, and it is 
expected that these trades will in a 
short time absorb these men. 

[t further appears that the idea under- 
lying the scheme is that instead of taking 
lads as apprentices during the next vear 
or so, that houses should take these 
ex-service men instead and that thev 
should intimate to the authorities how 
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many they can absorb and the dates on 
which thev are likely to be able to absorb 
them; in the meantime, the men will be 
placed in training in the technical schools 
so that they mav be getting an insight 
into the duties they will be required to per- 
form when they enter the business house. 

The rate of remuneration would be 
somewhere about that laid down for 
apprentices, the Government for a definite 
period paying the balance required to 
make up a living wage during the period 
of apprenticeship, which of course, would 
be much shorter than the five vears for 
which a lad is indentured. , 

It is asserted that the Trade Unions 
are doing all they can to facilitate the 
entry of these men into the Trades, so 
that houses who are prepared to accept 
one or more of these trainees need have no 
fear of opposition from their Trade Union. 

A strong appeal is being made on 
behalf of these men to whom we owe so 
much and efforts should be made bv 
everv employer to find room for at least 
one. Experience of firms who have 
taken such apprentices is reported in 
most cases satisfactory. Full particulars 
of the Government scheme can be had 
on application to the Secretary. 


(Continued from Pape 5). 
introduce something of the kind in the 
near future we do not know, but we feel 
sure that now he is established as the 
Secretary of the Federation he will throw 
his heart and soul into the work, and will 
do everything possible in order to further 
the interests of the members, either 
Individually or as a Federation, for, as he 
says, he isa firm believer in the idea that 
by helping the other fellow to obtain a 
profit, members are taking the best 
steps to ensure their own. 
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Messrs. Philipson EF Son of 


Newcastle -on - Tyne. 


N the Northern Counties which form 
| England’s apex, the House of Philip- 
son & Son has worthily upheld the 
honourable traditions of the engraver’s 
craft for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Established in 1898, this Northern House 
of Photo - Engraving 
has continually striven 
not only to improve 
its technical processes, 
but also to make its 
service more efficient 
with consequences that 
usually attend such 
progressive ideas, viz., 
the necessity of ac- 
quiring more extensive 
and commodious premises. 

The only firm of block-makers in the 
four Northern Counties, it became more 
and more necessary for them to develop 
their resources for handling every phase 
of the Process Engraving business, so as 
to cope with the constantly varying needs 
of an ever-growing clientele. In addition 
to the photographic studio an art studio 
became necessary, consequently a staff 
of skilled artists was gradually installed, 


STAFF 1898. 


and were imbued with the idea that it 
was necessary to uphold the traditional 
quality of work for which the House had 
become famous in the North. 

It has been a pleasing experience to 
note how one department has been added 
to another, and process added to process, 
until the Philipson organisation in New- 
castle is now complete in every detail 
for the production of every class of 
illustration in black and white or colour, 
and the supply of every kind of high- 
quality blocks for reproducing them as 
the printed page. This progressive firm 
has recently purchased new premises, 
consequently the House enters upon a new 
era of service to the world of illustration : 
under conditions that give it every oppor- 
tunity of enhancing its reputation, its 
art, photographic, mechanical and com- 
mercial sections working together, like 
a perfectly-geared machine, beneath one 
roof. 

The Philipson staff of artists, photo- 
graphers and technicians is ably guided 
by the enthusiastic Managing Director, 
Mr. James Metcalfe Philipson, who is 
well-known to the readers of our Journal 
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asa valued contributor. To his thorough 
experience in the craft, and to his organis- 
ing ability, must be attributed the remark- 
able progress made by this House. It 
was he who saw the necessity of developing 
the art side of its service, so that every 
possible requirement of clients could be 
carried out without delay; he realised that 
owing to its isolated position, the House 


necessary block-making, brought to its 
greatest possible activity in the district 
served by his organisation. 

It is not often that Mr. Philipson pays 
London a visit, but we are glad to know 
that his heart is in the work and that he 
can be with us occasionally and help to 
solve the problems of the Trade. More 
over, he has done good work on the 
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A. L. Hitchin, Directors. 


Metcalf Philipson, John Philipson, 


must be prepared to handle any and every 
situation that might arise, and more than 
that, he felt that the whole progress of 
illustration in the North should be stimu- 
lated. He therefore prepared so that 
designs could be suggested and submitted 
to advertisers and publicists, and the 
whole business of illustration, and its 
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Unemployment Committee, for which his 
training in Friendly Society work has been 
a valuable experience. 

As Managing Director of his organisation 
he has the loyal support of Mr. Alfred 
Leonard Hitchin, who was recently made 
a Director of the firm in recognition of his 
ability and of his enthusiastic service 
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during nearly fifteen vears. Mr. Hitchin 
is in charge of the firm’s important photo- 
graphic department, he is an expert in 
every branch of his art, and has won over 


seventy prizes and medals in open competi- — 


tion, and has exhibited his work both at 
home and abroad. During the war Mr. 
Hitchin was expert photographic instruc- 
tor in the Royal Fiving Corps, where he 
demonstrated the high quality of his 
work and his professional efficiency. 

Any record of this Northern House would 
be incomplete without a reference to its 
worthy Chairman, Mr. John Philipson 
(senior). A man of sterling qualities, 
and sound views, he gave unstinted 
service to the business for many vears, 
and to this work is greatly due the present 
standing and position of the firm. Mr. 
John Philipson was a Director, and even- 
tually became the High Chief Ruler of 
the Independant Order of Rechahites, 
the great Temperance Friendly Society, 
latterly much of his time was devoted to 
this office, which he held with great 
distinction. At the end of his term of 
office he carried out an important and 
highly successful Colonial tour. It is 
our pleasure to wish all success to Messrs. 
Philipson & Son, who we have no doubt, 
will begin a new cra of honourable com- 
mercial service in our worthy craft, and 
begin it under the most favourable condi- 
tions in their own new premises at Oxford 
Street, Newceastle-on-Tyne. 


SLOW POISON. 

“ Do you drink coffee?” asked the 
doctor of an aged patient. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

" Coffee,” continued the M.D., “is 
a slow poison.” 

“Yes, very slow,” replied the old man. 
“I have taken it daily for nearly cighty 
years.” — Tit- Bits. 


Managerial 
Snapshots. 


Authority to issue an order involves 
the responsibility to see that it is properly 
executed, 

The one common element in all enter- 
prises is the human element. 


In war, wise direction is of more avail 
than overwhelming numbers, and in 
industry good management is more impor- 
tant than a large plant, and a wise policy 
is of more avail than perfect equipment. 

It is impossible to pay permanently 
high wages unless a large amount of work 
is done for the wages. 

There is no advantage to the employer 
in paying low wages, for in doing so he 
fails to get proper return even for the 
small wages he does pav. Thus both 
employer and emplovee put a premium 
on inefficiency. 

It is a recognized fact that the good 
man at high wages not only does more 
work per dollar wages than the poor man 
at low wages, but better work. 


One emplover engages men at high 
wages, and is successful. Another em- 
plovs men at low wages and is a failure. 
The latter says the successful proprietor 
can aftord to hire good men at high wages, 
because he is successful. Experience 
demonstrates, however, that he 1s success- 
ful because he hires the good men at 
high wages. | 

The shop invariably reflects the manager. 


A standardized method is any method 
that is recognized as too good to be 
altered, or as the best that can be attained 
or expected.—A. C. Briggs in“ Ben 
Franklin Witness.” 
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Working Instructions for Photogravure— 


IX. 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


General Principles of Etching. 

It is generally admitted that of the 
whole process the etching demands the 
greatest knowledge, experience and judg- 
ment. There many variables, 
many of them not under the control of the 
operator, that it is impossible to formulate 
rules that will apply for every subject 
under the various conditions that mav 
arise. The best that can be done is to 
study the theory of the process, after 
which the necessary skill can only be 
acquired by practice. 

The simplest case that presents itself 
in etching is that of a line subject, having 
strong black lines on a uniform white 
ground. In the resist, the lines will 
normally be represented by an extremely 
thin film of gelatine, while a moderately 
thick layer will correspond to the white 
portions. Covering the whole will be a 
uniform network of lines in thick gelatine 
corresponding to the screen. When a 
strong solution of iron perchloride (say 
41° Bé.) is applied to such a resist it will 
in a short time begin to penetrate the 
thin parts of the gelatine and start 
etching the copper underneath. This 
is made evident by the discolouration 
of the copper, at first light grey and later 
dark brown or black. With a suitable 
dry resist there will be no visible penetra- 
tion of the screen lines or other thick 
parts of the gelatine. 

The etching proceeds laterally as well 
as downwards into the copper, so that in 
course of time the copper under the screen 
lines will begin to be eaten away. This 


are so 
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action is generally known as “ under- 
cutting ” and, if the etching is carried 
far enough, the lines corresponding to the 
screen will be reduced to mere star shaped 
points, or they may even be etched away 
altogether. 

If an ordinary tone subject is being 
etched, a strong solution of ferric chloride 
will rapidly penetrate the thinnest layers 
of gelatine (the shadow portions of the 
subject), the rate of penetration becom- 
ing slower as thicker parts are reached, 
until finally no fresh tones are penetrated. 
The tones that have already started to 
etch continue to do so in a perfectly 
regular manner after they have once been 
penetrated. If now a solution of ferric 
chloride containing more water is applied 
in place of the strong one, the penctration 
of thicker layers will continue at a rate 
roughly proportional to their thickness. 

The progress of the etching is of course, 
judged by the darkening of the copper 
under the gelatine. Where this darkening 
occurs, the gelatine has bcen penetrated 
and etching is proceeding, while in all 
the other portions the copper still retains 
its original polished surface. 

The physical explanation of this pheno- 
mena may be stated as follows :—Gclatine 
has a cellular structure and, it is assumed 
that. when a solution of a salt such as 
ferric chloride is applied, two separable 
processes take place. The first of these 
is the swelling of the gelatine which, 
after it has reached its maximum, is 
followed by the diffusion of the ferric 
chloride solution. The maximum swell- 
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ling is reached sooner in the thin layers, 
hence the etching starts first in these 
portions. With concentrated solutions 
the swelling is slower than with dilute 
solutions, so. that the etching is delayed 
longer. When once the etching has 
started it probably proceeds at an almost 
uniform rate irrespective of the concen- 
tration of the solution. It may be men- 
tioned that the ordinary laws of diffusion 
do not apply in photogravure etching, 
where the gelatine layers are so thin and 
in a practically non-hvgroscopic condi- 
tion.! 

The chemical reactions that take place 
in photogravure etching are rather com- 
plex, but it seems almost essential that 
the etcher should be sufhciently informed 
on the subject to know what to do when 
the baths are not working well. 

Ferric chloride is made by dissolving 
iron wire in nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
or ferric oxide in hydrochloric acid. 
By slowly evaporating the solution, the 
hydrated ferric chloride is obtained as 
a deliquescent solid. When a solution 
of ferric chloride is heated over 100°C., 
for some time it decomposes, forming 
either insoluble  oxychlorides or a 
soluble hydroxide and hydrochloric acid, 
depending on the concentration and 
temperature. There is however, a ten- 
dency for ferric chloride to reform on 
cooling (except with very weak solutions 
when a hydrate remains).* It was former- 
ly the custom to boil the ferric chloride 
solutions with a view to obtaining less 
energetic etching baths, but it is doubtful 
whether any good purpose was served by 


1 The Phvsical theory of the process is dealt with 
at some length by Dr. E. Lehmann in Zeit. 
fur Reproduktionstechnik, 1907. ix. p. 54. 
(Reprinted in Le Procédé, 1908, p. 115.) See 
also Sheppard, Brit. Jour. Photo. 1908, pp. 
452, 469, 488. 

2 Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 


this. It may be mentioned that chemi- 
cally pure ferric chloride may be 
obtained in the form of dark red crystals. 
The commercial salt of a bright yellow 
colour, which contains a little free acid, is, | 
however, more suitable for photogravure 
etching. If, of a dull red colour, indicat- 
ing the presence of ferric oxide, a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid should be 
added. 

When a simple solution of ferric chloride 
is allowed to act upon copper part of the 
ferric chloride is reduced to ferrous 
chloride, the liberated chlorine combining 
with the dissolved copper to form 
cuprous chloride, the solution becoming 
a greenish colour. The degree of ex- 


-haustion of the baths may be roughly 


determined by the colour. Under certain 
circumstances some of the cuprous chloride 
may be deposited as a white powder in 
the recesses of the plate." 

By absorbing oxygen from the air, the 
cuprous and ferrous chlorides tend to 
form oxychlorides which reduce the 
etching strength of the baths. It is 
probable that the presence of oxychlorides 
favours the formation of a deposit 
(“scum ’’) in the recesses of the copper. 
This may be prevented by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid in small quantities. 

It will be scen later that in the prepara- 
tion of the baths, ferric hydroxide is 
added to increase the penetration time 
and to prevent the formation of star- 
shaped pits (“devils ”) during etching. 
This is made by the addition of ammonia 
to ferric chloride solution. ) 

The ferric hydroxide forms as a brown 
precipitate. Ammonium chloride is also 
produced, and can be removed by re- 
peated washing, but it does not appear to 
do any harm in the baths. Ferric 
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The Douglagraph Process. 


N a recent issue we gave. some notes 
I re the Douglagraph Process and 
now have pleasure in giving further 
details of the method used by G. Douglas, 
‘superintendent of the Egyptian photo- 
process department to get a print on a 
grained zinc or aluminium plate for the 
litho offset printer. The advantage of 
this process is that it produces a strong 
ink image in absolute contact with the 
grained zinc, or aluminium, and not an 
ink image on top of a colloid film, as is 
the case when the regular albumen or 
enamel process is used by the photo- 
engraver. A similar method was patented 
in 1881, by the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin, 
inventor of the celluloid roll film for photo- 
graphy, and was put into practical use 
by the present writer the same year. A 
drawback to these methods is that the 
print on the metal must be made from a 
positive instead of from a negative. 
This positive should preferably be on glass, 
or it may be a drawing on tracing cloth 
or a translucent paper, or type matter 
proofed on onion skin paper. For direct 
planographic printing from metal the posi- 
tive must read right, while, for offset print- 
ing it must be reversed as to right and left. 
The Metal Sensitizer. 

A clean, finely grained aluminium or 
zinc plate is washed well with a sponge 
under a tap and drained slightly, then 
coated with the following sensitizing 
solution : 

No. 1.—Gum arabic, white, twenty per 
cent. solution; liquid ammonia .880, 
3 drams, 20 minims (12 c.c.) in each 36 
ounces (1 litre) of solution. 

No. 2.—Ammonium bichromate twenty 
per cent. solution ; liquid ammonia .880, 


3 drams, 20 minims (12 c.c.), in each 36 
ounces (1 liter) of solution. 

Take three parts of No. 1 solution and 
add to it one part of No. 2. To each liter 
of the mixed solution add 84 minims. 
(5 c.c.) of liquid ammonia .880. The 
mixed solution does not keep, so only 
enough should be made up for the day’s 
use. This solution is carefully filtered, 
then flowed over the metal plate and the 
excess drained into a bottle so it may be 
used again ; the plate is then turned and 
coated from the opposite side, drained 
slightly, and fastened on the whirler, 
which is given a few turns just to equalize 
the coating. The plate is then placed in a 
drying oven, or dried over a hot plate or 
stove in a dark room. The plate should 
not be permitted to get warmer than 
158° F. (70° C.), or the coating will 
become insoluble when it has done its 
work as a stencil and it is necessary to 
remove it. A number of plates may be 
sensitized at a time, as they will keep for 
several hours. 


Printing and Development. 


A vacuum printing frame is used, and 
the time of exposure can be learned only 
through practice, as it depends upon the 
strength of the light and translucency and 
whiteness of the original. It will be 
understood that the slightest trace of 
yellow or orange in the paper or tracing 
cloth containing the positive print will 
make it almost opaque to the actinic rays 
of light that harden the bichromatized gum 
arabic. Originals on tracing cloth in full 
Egyptian sunlight require about two and 
one-half minutes, while those on ordinary 
white drawing paper require about fifteen 
minutes. When the plate is taken out 
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of the printing frame the image shows as 
vellow lines on a brown background. A 
very small quantity of developer composed 
of glycerin, 9 ounces (250 c.c.s.), and 
sulphuric acid, 34 drams (124 c.c.s.) is 
now poured on the plate and worked over 
with a sponge ; in a few minutes it will be 
observed that the yellowness of the lines 
has disappeared and the image is seen 
clearly as silvery grey lines on a brown 
background. It is essential that the Hnes 
be developed clear of all gum arabic. 
The plate is now cleaned with methylated 
spirit to get rid of the developer. This is 
done by pouring some of the alcohol over 
the plate and wiping off with clean white 
rags, repeating the operation several times, 
and finally rubbing the plate dry. 


Getting the Ink Image on the Metal. 
When dry the plate is inked with a 
special ink composed as follows : Asphalt 
in turpentine to make a ten per cent. 
solution, four parts; etching ink or 
transfer ink in turpentine to make a ten 
per cent. solution, one part ; shellac five 
per cent. in alcohol with one-half per cent. 
palm oil, two parts. The bottle contain- 
ing this liquid ink is well shaken and a 
small quantity poured on the plate and 
quickly distributed by means of a piece of 
rag. The ink dries quickly, and the plate 
can then be put at once under a tap of 
running water, when the gum arabic 
stencil washes away, leaving the ink 
image in absolute contact with the 
grained zinc or aluminium. A sponge or 
tuft of wet cotton assists the removal of 
the gum arabic stencil. Should the gum 
not come away easily, due to overheating 
the plate or any other cause, it can be 
removed by dipping the sponge in a one 
per cent. sulphuric acid solution and 
washing the metal plate with that. 


and dried. 
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Plate Now Ready for Planographic Printing. 

The image on the zinc will now show up 
clear and sharp. The plate is washed well 
under the tap, dried ofi quickly, wiped 
over with a weak solution of gum arabic, 
It 1s now passed on to the 
printer, who treats it in the ordinary 
lithographic manner. By means of this 
process it has been found possible to 
reproduce ‘ordinary tvpewriter matter 
when it is carefully typed in black ink on 
thin white paper of uniform thickness. 
It is thus possible to produce copies of 
reports quickly and cheaply, in a perma- 
nent ink, when the cost of setting the 
matter in type and then printing would be 
prohibitive. This method can also be 
apphed to half-tone reproduction after 
mastering production of line drawings. 


(Continued from Pape 14). 

chloride dissolves freshly precipitated 
ferric hydroxide in large quantities, form- 
ing another hydroxide. Care must therc- 
fore be taken not to add too much of the 
hydroxide, otherwise the etching may be 
too slow and basic oxides will tend to 
form on the etched surface. 

The variable factors that influence the 
progress of the etching may now be 
considered in detail. In order to simplify 
the explanations it will be convenient 
to define the time that elapses from the 
first application of the etching solution, 
until the copper begins to darken as the 
“ penetration time ” or simply “ penetra- 
tion.” The time from the moment of 
darkening of any tone until the etching is 
stopped, may be termed the “etching 
time.” The expression “total time ” 
will refer only to the time from the first 
penetration of the darkest tone to the 
completion of the etching. 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


IMPERIAL IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for use where the high- plates are intended for three-colour work, 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They will give a full colour rendering when They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and the visible spectrum and must be 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can manipulated in complete darkness until 
be used in the dark room. fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO. LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free 8d. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, 68., Colonies and abroad Ga. 


London :—GBEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth;>and Brisbane. 

New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR; Ltd: Wellington. 


For comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent . 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 
Prices: 
10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 
Extra Safelights 4/6 each 


7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series 15/- 
Extra Safelights 7 3|- each 


Kodak Ltd., (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JOHNSON'S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 
AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals: For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 


Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
London. 
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ILLUSTRATION SHEWING THE WAR MEMORIAL TO BE PLACED IN THE 
PROCESS ENGRAVERS’ WARD AT THE LIMPSFIELD CONVALESCENT HOME. 
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This Memorial will be unveiled on Saturday, May 6th. Particulars will be announced later. 


Beautifully reproduced photogravure copies of this Memorial, size 12in. x l6in. can 
be obtained at the Federation Office, price is expected to be about 3/6 each. 
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Process Engravers and Photo- Litho Printed 


Down Plates. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 
ITHOGRAPHERS © generally arc 
L appreciative of the many advan- 
tages of the photographic printed 
down plate, over the old method of 
transfer, the image is sharper, and the 
plate has a far longer life on the press, 
especially so on the rapid running Rotary 
offset machines. 

The production of these photo-litho 
printing plates entails the instalation of 
extensive photographic plant, which can 
only be undertaken by very large firms 
able to employ that plant to its fullest 
extent, one photographer being able to 
keep six or more machines in full work. 

Small firms are obliged to put out this 
photo-litho work, and are in most cases 
looking to Process Engravers to supply 
them with photographically prepared 
printing surfaces, and it will be very 
unwise if Process Engravers hesitate about 
taking the branch up. 

The Process Engraver has the plant 
and the experience to produce the nega- 
tives in high hght, screen, or in pure 
line, as well as the technique for printing 
down the image on the zinc or aluminum 
plate. 

The negatives would be produced in the 
same place as the negatives for the 
engraver but the printing plant for the 
photo-litho plates should have a good 
sized room set apart for this work alone. 

The additional plant requisite for 
printing down comprise a vacuum print- 
ing frame to take plates 64 x 44 (60 x 40) 
with a battery of cight or ten mercury 
vapour tubes if the current supply is 
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direct, if the current supply is alternating, 
then two arc lamps, a sink, 6ft. x 4ft. 
with water supply, a whirler to take a 
plate 60x40 with gas under it, and a 
strong table 7ft.x5ft. for rolling up the 
plates upon. 

With regardto the negatives, Processmen 
know all there is to know about the high 
light, and other screen negatives, but a hint 
that there must be no cutting in making 
line negative should be noted, as lines or 
dots that are in the slightest degree 
thickened would not be tolerated. 

The larger printing plates very often 
are required with two, four or more “on ”’ 
in which case register marks must be pro- 
vided on the original, or copy, then the 
laving down of the negatives on the 
sensitive plate can easily be accomplished. 

The working instructions for the actual 
printing down are these :—Zinc plates 
are given a preliminary clean up by 
rubbing over with a swab of clean rag 
saturated with 
Glacial Acetic Acid ounces 
Water 80 ounces 
Aluminium with a ten per cent. solution 
of Ammonia, in water. 

Wash well after these, then coat the 
plate with 
Dry egg albumen (crystals) 
Ammonia Bichromate 1} 
Liquor Ammonia 4 
Water ve ... 80 
This must be filtered through a pl 
cottonwool in a funnel. 

In whirling these plates a moderate 
speed gives the most even coating on 
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5 ounces 
39) 
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film, also keep the heat down as if the 
plate gets at all hot, the albumen is apt 
to get hard, and more or less insoluble. 

The printing frames used in printing 
down are quite different from the frames 
in use for Process Engraving, inasmuch 
that the sensitive plate is laid upon the 
bed of press sensitive film uppermost 
and the negative is laid film downwards 
upon the sensitive plate, so that it is 
quite easy to lay the negative to marks 
on the plate two or more times with 
accuracy. 

When printing down with a negative 
much smaller than the printing plate, 
cardboard bearers must be provided in 
sufficient area to cover the sensitive plate 
outside the area, not occupied by the nega- 
tive soas to equalise the vacuum pressure 
all over the surface, this being necessary 
not only to prevent breakage of negative 
but to prevent the printing plate from 
being marked. Thin tinfoil will be found 
very useful for masking the negative 
so that clean margins may be secured and 
for blocking out light that might creep 
through edges of cardboard bearers. 

An important point that must be 
ascertained before placing negatives in 
position, is the allowance necessary for 
the gripper edge, and this will often vary 
with the machine for which the plate is 
required. 

Marking the plate for each shift of the 
negative if done (as is best) before sensitis- 
ing a lead pencil may be used, but if the 
marking is done on the sensitive film a 
copying ink pencil is best. 

After the plate has been exposed it is 
covered with a thin even film of good 
black litho printing ink (transfer ink 
should not be used) thinned down with 
thin litho varnish. 

There are various methods of obtaining 


this coating of ink, viz., rolling up with a 
good leather litho roller, or with an 
india rubber roller, or by using a letter- 
press composition roller. Either of these 
rollers may be employed to give a thin 
even film of ink all over the exposed 
surface, each roller having its advantages, 
and disadvantages, both of which vary 
with different individuals. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory method of inking up is 
to dip a clean rag in thin ink and go over 
the surface of the plate, much in the same 
way a french polisher does, and keep 
working and dabbing until a thin dark 
grey film is obtained. 

To develop the image it is sufficient 
to put the plate in the sink and let the 
water flow over it, then wipe away the 
superflous ink, and gradually free the 
plate from all ink except that forming 
the image ; next wipe dry and gum in, 
fan the gum dry and the plate is ready 
for the printer. 

Before gumming in, it will be well to 
examine the image and see if any lines 
are broken or missing, if so, have them 
touched up at once, then gum in. 


LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 


A man struck a match to see whether 
the gasoline tank of his auto was empty. 
It wasn’t. 

A man patted a strange dog on the head 
to see whether the critter was affectionate. 
It wasn’t. 

A man speeded up to see whether he 
could beat the train to the crossing. He 
couldn't. 

A man touched a trolley wire to see 
whether it was charged. It was. 

A man cut out his advertising to see 
whether he could save money. He didn’t. 
—Covington (Okla.) Record. 
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Why a Camera and Lens Control is Essential 
to the Practical Production of Process 


Negatives, 


By Ralph Grenell, Manager Douthitt Diaphragm-Control Corporation. 


HE one absolute difference between 
T halftone-dot negative making and 
continuous-tone negative making 

is the halftone screen. 

When making an exposure for a con- 
tinuous-tone negative, only one stop is 
uscd. The degree of contrast desired 
in the negative is obtained by the amount 
of time the plate is exposed with the one 
stop. Contrasting negatives require that 
the plate be under-exposed, and soft 
negatives require that the plate be over- 
exposed. 

When making an exposure for a half- 
tone-dot negative, the laws that control 
contrast in the continuous-tone negative 
are greatly modified. In halftone-dot 
negatives the degree of contrast desired 
in the negative is obtained by the amount 
of time the plate is exposed with certain 
size stops; large stops giving contrast 
to the negative and small stops giving 
softness to the negative. This refers 
only to the general law that at any screen 
separation small stops will give more 
softness to the negative than will large 
stops. 

The halftone is a mechanical 
arrangement of opaque lines and clear 
lines so placed that the finished screen 
consists of a series of opaque lines and 
clear squares ; the size of the clear squares 
depending on the width of the opaque 
lines and the clear lines, and the number 
of lines to the inch. 

The distance the screen is to be placed 


screen 
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in front of the plate, generally termed 
“ Screen Separation,” is of great import- 
ance. A halftone-dot negative can be 
made with any screen separation that 
is within a reasonable margin of a distance 
that has been found by experience to 
make dots. The 133-line screen usually 
was given about one-quarter inch separa- 
tion, the 150-line screen was worked with 
a little less separation than the 133-line 
screen, and the 120-line screen was 
worked with a little more screen separation 
than the 133-line screen. In a general 
way, the fine screens were placed close 
to the plate and the coarser screens were 
placed farther from the plate. 

If it is possible to make halftone nega- 
tives with a variety of screen separation, 
is it not reasonable to think that there 
is some one screen separation that is 
optically correct ? And if there is one 
optically correct screen separation for 
any given screen, there must be some 
method by which that optically correct 
screen separation can be calculated. 
After considerable experimenting it was 
found that the optically correct screen 
separation depended on the area of the 
clear square in the screen, generally 
termed “ Screen Opening.” 

After the optically correct screen separa- 
tion has been determined, it then is 
necessary to find out if that separation 
is the best for practical halftone negatives. 
It has been found that the optically 
correct screen separation is not always the 
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best for practical halftone negatives, and 
that a slightly increased separation will 
give the best negatives for the process 
through which the dots will pass before 
the plate is finished. 

The screen separations vary to each 
other as to the area of their screen open- 
ings. If the 150-line screen is used with 
one-quarter inch screen separation, then 
the 75-line screen should have onc-inch 
screen separation if the same tone qualities 
are to be obtained on either screen. And 
for the same reason the area of the dia- 
phragm will vary in the same ratio. 
That is: the area of the stop used for 
the 75-line screen will have to be one- 
quarter the area of the stop used for the 
150-line screen, and the exposure time 
for the 75-line screen will be four times 
the exposure time for the 150-line screen. 

Having determined the screen separa- 
tion needed to make the type of negative 
desired, we now have to find out what size 
diaphragm opening is correct for the 
amount of camera extension necessary 
to make the negative the size wanted. 

The camera factors relative to exposing 
halftone negatives are: 


Camera extension, which can_ be 
measured. 

Screen opening, area of which can be 
calculated. 


Screen separation, which is calculated 
from screen opening. 
Diaphragm opening, to be calculated. 

The interrelated factors in this problem 
are: 

Screen Opening X Camera Extension 
— Screen Separation = Diaphragm 
Opening. 

Now it is apparent that if the operator 
had to go through this amount of trouble 
to scientifically calculate the correct 
diaphragm for cach negative he exposed, 
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more time would be used in mental 
calculations than in making negatives. 
Because of the fact that the camera 
extension is not constant, but is always 
changing according to the size of the copy 
and the amount of reduction, it is neces- 
sary to work out the camera problern for 
every possible camera extension and for 
every screen. 

As the process lens is at present con- 
structed, it is not adapted to the measure- 
ment of the diaphragm opening, so even 
if the operator were aware of the fact that 
the diaphragnı opening could be calcu- 
lated, there would be no means of his 
using the knowledge, because he could 
not measure the diaphragm opening. 

Another point of importance in the 
exposing of halftone negatives is the 
“ Flash.” 

It has been found by numerous experi- 
ments that the most practical flash stop 
is one in which the diameter of the 
flash stop is one-quarter that of the 
diaphragm opening used for the detail 
exposure. That is: if the detail dia- 
phragm opening was one-half inch in 
diameter, the flash stop should have a 
diameter of one-eighth inch. 

The apparatus necessary to carry the 
foregoing into effect Is: 

A device that automatically measures 
the camera extension and indicates the 
correct diaphragm for any screen at any 
camera extension. 

A device that enables the operator to 
use the knowledge the camera extension 
measurement gives him, by providing a 
lens scale whereby the operator can set 
the lens at the correct diaphragm opening 
for that particular camera extension and 
screen. The lens scale should also have 
indicated on it the various diaphragm 
openings, other than the detail stop, 
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necessary to the exposure of the negative. 

A flash stop that supplies all the small 
Openings that it would be possible to ever 
need, numbered so thev have a direct 
relation to the detail stop they are to be 
used in conjunction with. 

The above apparatus is essential to the 
practical production of halftone negatives, 
and any operator who denies himself of 
their use is not only doing great harm to 
his craft in general, but is also causing 
himself a good deal of unnecessary worry. 

The DIAPHRAGM-CONTROL can be 
installed on ANY camera if the lens used 
has an IRIS DIAPHRAGM. 


H i. to Use Trade 


Journals. 
By JOHN E. ALLEN. 


ANY a manufacturer who sub- 
M scribes for one or more trade 
journals fails to get as much 

good out of them as he might get if he 
handled them in a proper way. In 
a case where the business office gets 
several publications of the sort men- 
tioned, it is not always possible for 
the heads of the concern to read 
all of the important items in all of 
the journals. Consequently, a great deal 
of information that would have been of 
value to the business had one of its 
executives obtained it by a perusal of a 
certain article in a certain periodical, is 
permitted to he ungrasped and unapplied. 
A good plan is to make a list of the 
different publications received in an office 
each month, and then assign a certain 
number of the publications to the indivi- 
dual members of the office staff. Each 


person so assigned should be informed 
that the journals and magazines coming 
to him regularly for inspection should be 
looked over carefully and all items having 
any important relation to the business of 
the firm should be checked. 

The checked periodicals then might be 
sent into the head of the business, who 
should be able at once to find the items 
marked. In this way, a great deal of 
time is saved for the executive. Also, the 
chances of his passing by some important 
item through lack of time to inspect a 
publication from cover to cover are 
reduced to a minimum. Furthermore, 
the following out of such a plan should 
prove of great assistance in keeping the 
individual members of the office staff 
abreast of the times. The fact that a 
thorough reading of the contents of the 
publications coming to them regularly is 
imperative, is bound to bring a high degree 
of interest.—-A merican Printer. 


“TIME” IS WORTH 
NOTHING. 


Many people have the idea that they are 
paid for their time. 

This is a delusion. 

Time is only an opportunity that may be 
taken or lost. Time has absolutely no 
value unless you use it. | 

That is why it is better for a worker to 
be paid by results instead of by the week. 

Usually a man who is paid for a 44-hour 
week does not deliver 44 hours’ work— 
very likely not more than 25. 

Time is only a chance to do something ; 
and if you don’t do it, you have lost your 
time. 

Your mere presence in a firm does no 
good to anybody. It is only your actual 
working time that counts. 
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OFFICERS. 


President— 
Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd, 
Shoe Lane, E.C.4 


Vice-President— 


Mr. D. GREENHILL, 
The Sun Engraving Co.. Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, W.C.2 


Ø 
Treasurer— 


Mr. EDWARD W. HUNTER, 
The Sun Engraving Co., Ltd., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London W.C.2, 
Ø 
Secretary— 
MR. A. E. DENT, 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 


London, W.C. 
Telephone : Holborn 5748. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.45. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


Ø a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Cou nell at Work. 


URING the month there have been 
three meetings of the Council, 
two or three committee mectings, 

and a general meeting of the Houses 
interested in Colour blocks, consequently 
there has been much work for the new 
Secretary and his assistant. 

Perhaps the most important matter 
discussed during the month was that of 
the forthcoming Annual General Meeting. 

Ever since the formation of the Federa- 
tion this Annual General Meeting has 
been held in London, but last year there 
were views expressed shewing a desire 
that instead of the meeting always being 
held in the Metropolis, it should be held 
sometimes in the Provinces, or perhaps 
alternately, London and Provinces. 

The Council bearing in mind this 
expression of opinion, gave very careful 
attention to the question and after a 
full and frank discussion, decided that 
for this year the meeting should be held 
in Birmingham, this being considered 
the most central and most convenient 
for the purpose. 

It will now be seen how far the desire 
for a meeting in the Provinces will be 
for the benefit of the members of the 
Federation and to what extent the 
provincial members will rally to the 
mecting. We take it as a matter of 
course that the London members will 
make a definite effort to put in a good 
attendance and so help to make this 
first provincial meeting the best general 
meeting vet held. 
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Another question that came in for a 
great amount of discussion was a request 
from one of the local associations that 
their officials should be allowed to vote for 
the absent members, that is, the members 
who cannot attend should send proxies 
to the officials of their association enabling 
them to record their votes for or against 
any subject discussed. 

The Council had very great sympathy 
with the idea and gave it most careful 
consideration, but there seemed to be 
one insuperable barrier to adopting any 
such policy, that is, how is it possible for 
anyone to give an intelligent vote- upon 
any subject without hearing the dis- 
cussion thereupon and being placed in 
possession of all the facts of the case, for 
it has not been by any means, an unknown 
thing that members who have come to 
the meeting with certain preconceived 
ideas upon given questions, to eventually 
give their vote just opposite to that they 
had intended. 

The difficulties that would have to be 
encountered in adopting any such policy 
as that suggested, seemed to the Council 
to be so great that it was felt to be quite 
unsafe to proceed in that direction. 

One of the class of incidents that at 
times cause a great amount of unrest in 
the minds of some members was reported 
to one of the meetings. 

Three members of the Federation had 
been in competition for the same order 
and had sent in their prices which proved 
to be very different from cach other—a 
difference of about 335 per cent. between 
the highest and the lowest. 

The Council felt that such a matter, 
having been reported must be fully 
investigated, so called upon the houses 
in question to produce their instructions, 
together with their estimates for the work 
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which upon examination, were found to 
be strictly in order, for the instruction 
given varied to such an extent that the 
difference previously named could be 
fully accounted for. 

Probably many other cases where 
suspicion is entertained would prove 
equally easy of explanation if reported 
and thoroughly examined. 

The War Memorial to be erected 
in the ward at the Limpsfield Convales- 
cent Home is on view at the offices of the 
Federation. We also give an illustration 
of it on page 17. Any member who is 
paying a visit to London will be heartily 
welcomed by the Secretary, should he 
decide to pay a visit to 329, High Holborn, 
for the purpose of inspecting it. 

The Council has decided to prepare a 
Photogravure representation of the 
memorial to be sold at 3/6 per copy, the 
proceeds to go toward the completion 
of the Memorial Fund. 

It was felt that a great many of the 
workers in Process Houses who had lost 
friends in the war would be pleased to 
have such a memorial to frame as a 
memento of those who had made the 
supreme sacrifice, and so keep before 
them the inspiration that comes from the 
remembrance of worthy deeds nobly done. 

In order to ensure that the whole of the 
proceeds of the sale shall be devoted to 
the Memorial Fund, Mr. Edward Hunter 
of the Sun Engraving Company very 
generously undertook to produce the 
illustration free of charge, an offer the 
Council gladly accepted and for which 
he was very heartily thanked. 

Once more the question of discounts 
had to be discussed, as a Business House 
having a large printing plant was claim- 
ing the printer’s discount. 

The Secretary was deputed to investi- 
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gate the matter and reported that there 
could not be any doubt that the firm in 
question was possessed of a fairly 
extensive printing plant and was doing 
a considerable amount of business in that 
direction, but that this was not their 
main business, but was auxiliary thereto. 

A similar case in which it was reported 
that a Railway Company was being 
allowed the full printer’s discount in 
Opposition to the express instructions 
which have been issued from time to 
time, and a request was made from a 
member, that he be allowed to do the 
same. 

It was, however, pointed out that there 
was no evidence that the Railway Com- 
pany was receiving the discount in ques- 
tion and that without any evidence the 
Council could not act, but in any case, 
it was quite impossible for the Council to 
go behind the rule laid down for the 
guidance of the Federation by the 
General Meeting. 

The Council further decided that the 
existing rule covered these cases and 
that the printers’ discount could not be 
allowed to either of these firms. 

In reference to the proposed Trade 
Printing School toward which this Federa- 
tion is asked to subscribe a given amount 
per annum, the Council has been secking 
assurances from the governing powers, 
that there shall not be any over-lapping 
between it and the Institution at Bolt 
Court. 

Considerable correspondence has ensued, 
and as there seemed to be such a difference 
in the views expressed in the letters from 
various departments, it was felt that in 
order to clear the matter, it was best to 
seek an interview with the L.C.C. Authori- 
ties and so bring the question to the 
testing point. 


The feeling of the Council is that, as 
Bolt Court has served the Trade so well, 
and is completely fitted for the purpose 
of instruction, and can train all the 
workers the Trade can possibly absorb, 
it would be simply a waste of money to 
fit up a rival establishment a few minutes’ 
walk away. 

It was this view that the deputation put 
before the Education Authorities, and we 
have reason to believe that it was made 
so clear to them that the future course of 
events will be less ambiguous. 

The Council has no desire to shirk any 
responsibility that may attach to the 
Trade in order to secure a national scheme 
of Technical Education for the Graphic 
Arts group of trades, but at the same time 
feels that to duplicate plants for the same 
purpose would be such a waste of money 
and effort that there could not be any 
justification for such a step and therefore 
cannot be any party thereto. 

Notice was given to open a discussion 
upon the question of a further reduction 
in prices and wages. 

Resolution from the Provincial Associa- 
tion have been received to a like effect, 
consequently the Council has been moving 
in this direction and preparing a case to 
lay before the Trade. What effect this 
move will have or how it will result, it is 
of course impossible to forecast, but as 
there 1s a general demand for further 
reductions in prices on the part of the 
public, and as it is considered quite 
impossible to meet this demand without 
securing a proportionate reduction in 
wages, it is evident there will be a con- 
siderable time occupied in negotiations, 
though, remembering the very consider- 
able fall in the cost of living, it seems 
somewhat difficult to know how such a 
demand can be successfully resisted. 
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The Meeting of the 


N consequence of communications 
that had come to hand from time 
to time respecting the price and 

conditions governing the sale of Colour 
Process Blocks, the Council felt the time 
had come when it would be advisable 
to consult the houses interested and get 
their views upon the questions that had 
been raised. 

As a premininary the pricing committee 
were Instructed to prepare a scheme which 
should embody the ideas put forward 
from time to time, and submit it to the 
Colour Houses, together with a voting 
paper asking for a direct vote, Yes or No, 
to the scheme put forward. 

The replies*which came to hand shewed 
about 70 per cent. in favour of the pro- 
posals, the other 30 per cent. making 
various suggestions that were felt to be 
valuable but which it was thought could 
hardly be settled by the Council, as they 
involved so many questions of principle 
as well as of fact, it was therefore con- 
sidered safest to call the houses interested 
in the question together, so that the 
matter might be fully discussed before 
any decisions were arrived at. 

Consequently a meeting was called for 
January the 16th, and was attended by 
representatives of no less than 27 houses, 
so that the meeting may be looked 
upon as thoroughly representative of 


the interests concerned, and fully com- | 


petent to deal with the question in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The President explained the purpose of 
the meeting and drew special attention 
to the causes which had given rise to the 
Council’s recommendation, and to the 
number and activity of the Continental 
houses who were doing everything pos- 


Colour Houses. 


sible to secure business in this country. 

He further explained the antagonistic 
fecling that had arisen in the Printing 
Trade which assumed that the Process 
Engravers were holding up prices unduly 
and were pressing on all hands for reduc- 
tions in order, as they explained, to 
encourage business in every way possible, 
but how the engravers could reduce 
prices was a question they could not 
explain. 

He then threw the mecting open for a 
general discussion, and asked that the 
mecting should apply itself first to the 
question whether it was possible to reduce 
prices and secondly, whether it was 
possible to make alterations in the sche- 
dule re grouping, etc., that should lead 
to an increase of business. 

In order to test the fecling of the 
meeting a proposal was made to reduce 
the price of the inch rate upon two, three 
and four-colour work. 

This led to a lengthy discussion, the 
view of the majority of the speakers being, 
that it was an impossibility to reduce the 
inch rate unless it was intended at the 
same time to reduce wages, or else to 
produce the work at a loss, as even at 
present prices there was little or no 
profits to be obtained even in those 
houses where a fair amount of this class of 
work was being done. 

When the question was eventually put 
to the vote, it was found that it was 
impossible to obtain a majority for the 
resolution, consequently. it fell to the 
ground. 

The second question was then discussed, 
viz., the re-arrangement of the regulation, 
re grouping. This led to an interesting 
discussion, a great variety of opinion being 
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expressed, the burden of the majority 
being that it was very desirable that some 
such re-arrangement should be made if 
it was found possible to propound a 
practicable scheme. 

Many suggestions were discussed, and 
eventually it was decided to withdraw the 
rule that limited the deduction in price 
to blocks containing one subject only, 
consequently it will be possible in future, 
to group several originals, and work them 
together providing they are suitable in 
treatment for uniform production, and 
can be worked on one plate, this giving a 
very great benefit to those who use large 
quantities of colour plates. 

The principle of this resolution having 
secured the general assent of the meeting, 


Salesmanshtp. 


UST the other day a very good 
J friend of ours, an energetic young 
printing salesman, was telling us 
about his conversion as a salesman. 
The story is interesting cnough to bear 
repeating. 

He stated that for some time he had 
been trying to build up a large clientele 
among buyers of printing by helping them 
to save money on their printing. <A very 
praiseworthy object, one would say at 
first glance. 

Now he has abandoned that policy 
altogether as a method of securing cus- 
tomers. But to get on with the story. 
The other day he was called in to figure 
on a booklet job. By following the 
buyer’s specification exactly he estimated 
his selling price at $850. But he suggested 
to the buyer that by changing the size 
of the booklet to a certain standard size 
whereby he could furnish the paper for 


it was resolved to refer the question to 
the pricing committee in order to work 
out the details and notify the Trade. 

One important resolution related to 
the ascertainment of the actual costs of 
colour plates in the various houses, it 
being pointed out that we had never yet 
secured such a return, but had relied upon 
the ascertained cost in individual houses. 

It was therefore resolved that the: 
pricing committee should prepare a ques- 
tlonaire, to be submitted to the houses 
producing colour blocks, prepared in 
such a way that each house will give its 
returns upon a uniform basis and so 
enable the Council to get an accurate 
statement shewing the actual costs over 
the whole Trade. 


the job at considerably less expense and 
by making certain other changes he could 
save the buyer about $200. Our friend 
naturally thought he had the job “ sewed 
up.” But before placing the order the 
buyer called in a salesman from a rival 
printing house to estimate on the same 
job. Instead of following the tactics of 
our friend he showed the buyer how by 
the expenditure of a little more money 
than the original estimate of $850 he 
could greatly increase the effectiveness of 
the booklet. His price, as we recall, was 
about $900. He got the order. 

Our friend says he learned a lesson from 
that experience and from now on he 
intends to concentrate on making his 
customer's expenditure for printing pro- 
duce results instead of trying to reduce 
the expenditure. 

We think this story is particularly 
interesting inasmuch as it actually hap- 
pened right here in Chicago less than a 
month ago.—W’roe’s Writings. 
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Wet Collodion Photography. 


W. J. Smith, F.R.P.S., and E. L. Turner, 
Lead Ferricyanide and Copper, Silver 
Method. 


Negatives intended for Photo-Mechant- 
cal work are always intensified by either 
of the above intensifiers. The lead 
ferricyanide will give very strong contrast, 
and requires a certain amount of experi- 
ence and judgment when using same. 
Before commencing intensification, anv 
veiling or scumming must be reduced awav 
with the ferri-hvpo or cupric chloride 
reducer, after which the negatives must 
be well washed. 

One of the best wavs of inspecting a 
negative for veiling or scumming, is to hold 
it over a black surface with a light falling 
on the top of the negative, when will be 
seen if any reduction is necessary. Before 
placing the negative in the lead bath, it 
should be flowed over with a 5°, hydro- 
chloric acid solution, again washed and 
placed in the Lead bath ; or the intensifier 
can be flowed over the film in a similar 
way as When applying the developer ; any 
stoppage will cause a mark to form. 
The image first assumes a dark tone, and 
then gradually changes to a light vellow ; 
when this stage is reached intensification 
is generally complete. If intensification 
is carried too far, a grained appearance ts 
likely to show on the clear parts, and will 
cause a spreading of the silver image into 
the transparent parts, thus thinning up 
the lines of the original. After intensif- 
cation, the plate is well washed to remove 
excess of lead ferricyanide ; the washing is 
continued until the silver image assumes 
alight ivory colour. Washing in ordinary 
cold water takes some time, but it can 


F.R.P.S. 


be hastened by the application of hot 
water, or better still by using a 5°, 
solution hydrochloric acid. If the develo- 
per has not been washed out of the film, 
a blue stain will form which eventually 
turns brown. A plate insufficiently fixed 
will also show a brown stain, and will be 
useless for any purpose. After the acid 
treatment, the plate is washed and then 
blackened with either a 5°;, solution of 
sodium or ammonium sulphide, which 
converts the image into sulphide of 
silver, again washed, flowed over with 
acid solution, washed and treated with 
the gum or Dextrine Solution. If the smell 
from the sodium sulphide is objected 
to, a 10°, solution of chromic acid 
can be substituted, in which case the 
image will be an orange colour, chromate 
of silver, Instead of black. It is advisable 
to varnish all negatives treated with 
chromic acid if to be used for printing 
on metal, as the chromate of silver has a 
tendency to attack the surface of the 
enamel coating. Cracks will sometimes 
show over the film after lead intensification, 
known as “ bursting out ’’; this is caused 
either by using a Collodion that is too 
thick, in which case thin with equal 
parts of alcohol and ether, or if too tough, 
caused sometimes by an excess of ether, 
thin with alcohol. A strong lead solution, 
especially if fresh, evidently has a strong 
contracting effect on the film and may, 
with a thick film, cause the cracking, the 
remedy in which case is obvious. 


Copper Silver Method. 
This method, although more expensive 
than the lead, is still preferred by many 
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operators, as possibly it enables the image 
to be seen more easily. Any reduction is 
carried out, for preference, after intensifi- 
cation; also intensification can be re- 
peated to obtain greater density. (For 
formulae P.E.M. July, 1920.) The nega- 
tive after removal from the fixing bath 
(which must not be stale) is well washed 
and then placed in the copper bromide 
solution and allowed to remain (while 
gently rocking the dish) until the image 
assumes a light grey, when it is removed 
and carefully washed. On no account 
should the washing water strike the image, 
but flow gently over the surface. If 
washed too long, the image will not 
blacken when placed in the silver blacken- 
ing solution, which is a 5°) solution of 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 


HE School Supper was held in the 

Art Room, on 17th December last. 

The chair was taken by Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., and amongst those 
present were Mr. Smail, Head of Techno- 
logy Section, L.C.C. The Principal, Mr. 
A. J. Bull, M.Sc., Dr. Riche Scott, Princi- 
pal of the Beaufoy Institute, Mr. Boxsius, 
A.R.C.A., Mr. Charles Robinson, Messrs. 
Harold Nelson, A. E. Dent, Atkinson, 
Rouse, Tolhurst and Stevens. This was 
the first supper for ladies to be invited of 
which there were a good number present. 
After the supper Sir George Frampton 
distributed the certificates and awarded 
the Nelson-Dawson badge to W. J. 
Roberts, Messrs. Panthin and Recknell 
being honourably mentioned. Sir George 
in presenting the awards pointed out that 


silver nitrate acidulated with citric 
ocid. After blackening in the silver 
solution, should any veil show on the 
clear portions, it can be removed (if 
only slight) by the application of a 5% 
solution of potassium cyanide, and then, 
if greater density is required, can be again 
bleached in the copper bromide and 
blackened with silver or sodium sulphide. 
If a considerable amount of reduction is 
necessary, after blackening with silver, 
place the negative in the Iodine solution, 
where it will again bleach. Well wash 
and flow over with 5°% potassium cyanide 
solution until reduction is judged to be 
sufficient, then wash and flow with weak 
acid solution, blackened with sodium 
sulphide solution (known as “ Stinko.’’) 


Lithography. 


“the unsuccessful competitors were no 
less deserving of congratulation for the 
work they had done and for the valuable 
knowledge they had gained by entering 
for the competition. He spoke very 
highly of the all-round excellence of the 
Sketches and School Studies. 

After the prize distribution a concert 
and play was given by the students, the 
play by G. Dyer, being entitled “ Marriage 
in the Year 3001.” One hundred and four 
students and friends were present. 


Messrs. Kodak have delivered to the 
School on loan, one of their vertical 
enlargers. Not only has this been used 


very considerably for enlarging, but its 
possibilities have been proved at the 
school in many wavs by members of the 
staff, in relation to Photo Litho Screen 
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negative-making and Poster work. 
It has also been of great use to the Litho 
department in obtaining keys and enlarge- 
ments for different branches of Litho- 
graphy. This apparatus supplies a long- 
felt want in the Lithographic world. 


The School was awarded a Gold Medal 
for the exhibition of Students’ work 
shown at the Printing Exhibition held at 
the Agricultural Hall. 


Messrs. W. J. Smith and E. L. Turner 
have been admitted into the Fellowship 
of the Royal Photographic Society. 


Mr. A. F. Newton 
Lectures for 
Lithographers. 


A. J. Newton, of Rochester, New York, 
recently lectured in New York city before 
the journeymen lithographers and later 
for the employing lithographers. The pur- 
pose of these lectures was to advocate the 
use of gelatin dry plate films instead of 
collodion wet plates. Mr. Newton has 
such a fund of information on process work 
of all kinds that the lithographers gained 
much knowledge from him. Speaking of 
getting the printed image on the grained 
metal plate for planographic printing, Mr. 
Newton said: “ Bichromated albumen is 
used for coating the zinc plates, a rather 
thick solution, as it must not only cover 
the hollows of the grain but also the tops 
of the grain, and the negative must be of 
sufficient contrast to permit of good print- 
ing in order to thoroughly harden the 


albumen in the hollows of the grain. 
Such a grained plate when developed and 
prepared for the press will stand twenty 
thousand impressions without deteriora- 
tion, even forty thousand if care is taken. 
But as it is so easy to make a new plate 
in not more than twenty minutes, one can 
be made while the press is being washed 
up. So at ridiculously small expense you 
can have unlimited editions of uniform 
good quality.” 


The 1922 
Employer. 


“The present-day employer has per- 
force learned more in the last five years,” 
says a writer in Ways and Means, “ than 
he learned in the whole of his previous ex- 
perience, or than his fathers deemed to be 
within the realms of knowledge. His 
social position has undergone complete 
and total change. If he ever was, he is 
no longer an autocrat. He is now in the 
position of equality of social power along- 
side the men whom he employs. But, if 
he takes the right point of view, he can 
conceive that he is elevated from the 
position of a small autocrat into that of a 
real leader of men.” 


(Continued from Page 31). 


many minute, and ofttimes, deep scratches. 
Soon the lens 1s useless. 

A lens, carefully cleaned, will give 
efficient service for an indefinite number 
of years. Every operator should keep 
several clean old handkerchiefs, some cot- 
ton anda camel’s-hair brush in a dust-proof 
box where it is always easily available. 
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The Care of Lenses, 


P. F. PFEIL, Graf Optical Company. 
Poo lenses must be 


kept clean in order to give nega- 
tives which are brilliant and clear. 
Most portrait photographers hand'e 
and care for their lenses with as much 
care as they would a beloved baby. In 
engraving plants, however, where the 
most perfect negatives are necessary, the 
lenses are handled, generally, in a careless 
manner. Of course, Process lenses are 
in use every minute of the dav—a fine 
target for the dust and fumes about the 
shop. They must be cleaned frequently 
and CAREFULLY. 
To clean a lens, unscrew first the front 
combination of the lens and clean thorough- 
ly, replacing this front combination before 
removing the rear combination. If the 
lens is of the cemented type, no more 
disassembling is necessary. If of the 
alr-space type, it will be necessary, though 
very infrequently, to clean the inside 
surfaces of the lenses; that 1s, those 
surfaces between the flints and crowns, 
adjacent to the front and rear air-spaces. 
These spaces are practically air-tight. 
Dust and fumes cannot enter, but occa- 
sionally, due to condensation, these sur- 
faces wil become dulled and will need to 
be cleaned. Therefore, BUT ONLY 
WHEN NECESSARY, the inside, or 
flint lenses, in individual mounts can be 
unscrewed for cleaning of both surfaces of 
the flint and crown. Do not attempt any 
further disassembling. The flints are 
spun into their mounts, and cannot be 
removed. The crowns, or outside lenses, 
are held in place with a clamp ring, which 
should not, under any circumstances, be 
removed. Special instruments are neces- 
sary to true these crowns into the correct 
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optical position with reference to the axis 
of the lens system. 

The lens surfaces are now ready to be 
cleaned. FIRST, dust off all loose dust 
and dirt with a perfectly clean camel’s-hair 
brush, which every operator should have 
especially for this purpose. Then wipe 
surfaces very hghtly with an old, soft, 
often-laundered, CLEAN handkerchief. 
If the lens still shows dirt or fume marks, 
dip a tuft of CLEAN cotton in lukewarm 
water, squeeze nearly dry and rub the 
surface of the lens, being careful to dry 
cach surface immediately after wetting, 
to prevent water mark or oxidation. If 
the Jens still shows dirt, try soapy water 
(ivory or similar clean, pure soap), again 
drying each surface thoroughly immedi- 
ately after wetting. Alcohol can be 
tried at a last resort. In this case, 
immediately after wetting with the alcohol 
the lens must be rubbed with cotton and 
soapy water, and then, in turn, immedi- 
ately dried. Alcohol, on the surface of a 
lens, causes very rapid oxidization. THE 
USE OF ACIDS OR OTHER STRONG 
FLUIDS WILL RUIN THE LENS. 

In assembling, the flint mount must be 
screwed up tight to the shoulder, and the 
combination must be screwed up tight to 
the barrel. The slightest increase in 
separation between the single elements, or 
the combinations, will seriously affect 
the efficiency of the lens. The parts of a 
lens are not interchangcable. Never dis- 
assemble the front and back combinations 
of a double air-space lens at the same time. 

The crown glass of Anastigmat lenses 
is of a very soft quality and must be 
cleaned most carefully. Each time the 
surfaces are wiped with a hard, dirty 
cloth, and without first dusting off particles 
of dust and dirt, the surfaces are cut with 
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HE NORTHERN, the House Organ of the 

Northern Photo Engraving Co., of Canton, 

Ohio, has been referred to in these notes 

previously ; the current issues however, are 

worthy of notice, they contain some excellent 
material and are made very attractive. 

A recent issue has a reproduction of the 
Pencil lay out as its cover, with an illustration 
inside shewing the design when completed. A 
novel and effective way of securing the attention 
of the readers. The issues are well worth a 
perusal and are well produced, the only fault 
we find is the size of the booklet; in our judgment 


it is rather too large. 
D of the Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
and is as bright and breezy as ever ; it is 
an effective production for the class of House 
Organ for which it is intended, and the Editing 
always keeps a watchful eye in order to work 
in a few good words for the products of the 
Company, which are undoubtedly of a very high 
order. 


RILL CHIPS is the title of the House Organ 


The interest of the reader is maintained 
throughout, and all the Illustrations are printed 
on the margin of the leaves. 
HE BooK PLATE MAGAZINE, published by 
T the Morland Press, Ltd., is produced in 
the exquisitely simple style for which 
this press is noted, and is full of information for 
those who are interested in the subject. 
No. 5 is devoted to the Danish masters and 
gives specimens of the various book plates pro- 
duced by them, the price of the issue 1s 2/6. 


ERCY’S PERIODICAL, the Quarterly issued 
by Percy Brothers, Ltd., the Hotspur 
Press Manchester, is an ideal Printers’ 


house organ. The get up is everything that 
could be desired, beautifully printed on good 
paper, and thoroughly interesting from cover to 
cover, every page packed with sound wisdom. 
We shall be very surprised if it fails to bring 
splendid results ; most certainly from the printer 
point of view, it is one of the most satisfactory 
and pleasing house organs we have seen for a 
long time. 


YPOGRAPHED, the monthly issue of the 
Rochester Bureau of Printing is an ex- 
ceedingly well produced and interesting as 

well as instructive issue, it is chaste in style and 
displays the character of the work of the house 
to the best advantage, and the reading matter 
is full of go, certainly as shewing, the quality of 
the work, this Monthly would be hard to beat. 


UBBLES’ ‘‘ INDIVIDUALITY,’ as usual calls 
the attention of its readers to the ser- 
vice that can be obtained at the louse 

of Hubbles, at Cleveland. It is a bright and inter- 
esting Monthly and always well written and well 
produced,and as the publishers say, brings them 
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plenty of returns. We always enjoy its bright 
pages ; they are well worth reading. 


HE THUMB Tacx, the organ of the Commer- 
cial Artists of Southern California, tells 
how the Commercial Artist can be of 

considerable use to the Trading Community. 

It is always welcome, and contains much that 

is interesting, and shews Artists the way to se- 

cure the recognition of their work in a worthy 
manner. 

i HE Vase ”—the House Organ of the Vase 
Press Ltd., Turapston, is a very well 
conceived and very well produced issue, 

for though it is but small it has ample evidence 

that much thought and care has been put into 
its production. 

In ‘' The Vase ” you have a practical example 
of what can be accomplished by a small house 
when there is enough enthusiasm and common 
sense to make the best of the resources at hand, 
without endeavouring to do something preten- 
tious that should only be attempted by a much 
larger house. . 

The entire get-up, the type face, the composi- 
tion and the machinery all tell of much care 
and thought having been given to the produc- 
tion, the same remark apphes to the matter 
contained in the 20-pages of which it consists, 
so that we are not at all surprised to be told 
that it has been the instrument of bringing 
much work to the house, and we have no doubt 
its usefulness will be much appreciated by 
those to whom the numbers are sent. 

C tious publication issued by the Everton 

Engraving Company of Detroit, U.S.A. 

It consists of 12 very forcible advertisements 
produced by the Company and inserted in the 
public press of Detroit, advertising Process 
Engraving as produced by the Everton Engrav- 
ing Company and there can be but very little 
doubt that they very effectually served their 
purpose, for every user of Process blocks for 
advertising purposes could not help being 
struck by the boldness and originality of the 
treatment and have the fact forced home upon 
them that in giving their work to this Ccmpany 
they were not merely giving their blocks to an 
engraver to produce, but that they were going 
to an Engraver with ideas who was prepared to 
go to the trouble of originating something quite 
out of the ordinary so as to rivet the attention 
of the pubiic upon the article being advertised. 

Consequently, the title “ Creative Engraving `’ 
has been abundantly proved by the specimens 
shewn in this book, and it would be well worth a 
guinea to any wide awake advertiser or his 
agents as shewing what can be done by someone - 
who is determined to do something out of the 
ordinary and can induce his Process Engraver 
to collaborate with him. 


REATIVE ENGRAVING is the title of a preten- 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


IMPERIAL IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for use where the high- plates are intended for three-colour work, 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They will give a full colour rendering when They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and the visible spectrum and must be 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can manipulated in complete darkness until 
be used in the dark room. fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


EL eR 


SIX PENCE NET; Posi free Bd. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, 68., Colonies and abroad Be. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington! 


For comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 
Prices: 
10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 
Extra Safelights 4/6 each 


7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series _15/- 
Extra Safelights 3/- each 


Kodak Ltd., (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JO HNSON’S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
PROCESS METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals: For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 


Ceoss Street, Finsbury, London. St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
London. 
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The Annual Meeting, March 29th €S 30th. 


ITH the close of another Feder- 
ation year the Annual Meeting 
gives the members the opportu- 

nity of reviewing the work done during 

the vear and of expressing thcir approval 
or otherwise of the actions of the Council. 

It is well known to every member that 
these Annual Meetings have hitherto 
been held in London, necessitating the 
Provincial Members travelling from the 
four quarters of the country at their own 
expensc, to say nothing of the time taken 
from their business, in order to be present 
at the business session. 

This year it is proposed to hold the 
meeting in Birmingham, which will save 
those coming from the far north some of 
the expense hitherto incurred, and it is 
earnestly hoped that every London mem- 
ber will put in an appearance, meeting 
their Provincial brethren at the half-way 
house. 

We do not think anv of the members 
will consider it fair that all the heavy 
expense of attending these mectings should 
fall upon the shoulders of the Provincial 
members, for we believe there 1s an innate 
sense of fairness in the mind of every 
member, which will prompt him to do 
his best to make this a record meeting. 

Then, this is bound to be one of the 
most important, if not the most important, 
meetings ever held ; there are some very 


vital questions to be considered and 
momentous resolutions to be passed, conse- 
quently it 1s imperative that there should 
be a large gathering in order to safeguard 
the interests of the Federation. 

It will be remembered that in previous 
years there has not been time to exhaus- 
tively discuss many of the matters on the 
agenda, we have been compelled to vacate 
the room at a given time, therefore the 
business had to be subordinated to the 
exigencies of the proprietors. 

This year it is proposed to do very 
much better. The idea pervading the 
minds of the Council is that the Annual 
Meeting should commence on the afternoon 
of the first day, when an outline of the 
business to come before the meeting will 
be given, and informal talks will be 
invited in order that a general idea of the 
subjects to be discussed the next day may 
be fully before the minds of the members, 
so that they may ponder them during 
the evening and perhaps hold conversation 
with their friends, and so form some 
intelligent opinions thereupon enabling 
them to cast their vote with some feeling 
of assurance, rather than having to decide 
upon the spur of the moment and before 
they have had time to fully digest the 
question. 

It has been suggested that the New 
Secretary should put some of his American 
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experiences into use during the evening 
of the first day. He has in mind some 
friendly gathering in which the members 
can meet and gossip and make acquaint- 
ance and have a song or two, and a few 
words of homely talk upon matters not 
strictly pertaining tothe Annual Meeting ; 
a kind of good fellowship meeting when 
everybody is free to do and say just 
what they choose and try and learn what 
their competitors are like, when at play. 

Now will every member of the Federa- 
tion make a note of the date and see to 
it that all their engagements are made so 
as to fit in with it, and be sure and have 
a record meeting at BIRMINGHAM 
MARCH 29th and 30th. 


Advertising the Life 
of Photo-Engrabing. 


ROUP advertising is the most mo- 
dern form of publicity. The group 
advertising of the manufacturers 

is known to all. 

Photo-engraving lives on advertising, 
and there is very little doubt but that it 
can grow by advertising. The only 
question is whether it is desirable to 
carry the advertising direct to the ulti- 
mate consumer instead of to advertising 
men and printers; in other words, 
whether the desirable thing would be to 
educate the public to the importance and 
desirability of pictures and to develop a 
demand for pictures augmented by the 
text rather than, as at present, having 
the text illustrated by pictures. 

This proposition extends beyond the 
field of photo-engraving and should be 
handled by the reproductive arts as a 
whole. Why could not a very large fund 
be collected for advertising the products 


of the reproductive arts and the value of 
the increased use of these products. The 
Photo-Engravers’ Association, the Elec- 
trotypers’ Association, the Lithographers’ 
Association and the  Rotary-gravure 
Printers, are organizations already in 
existence, vitally interested, and being or- 
ganized, could very easily be gotten to- 
gether for this purpose. Every manu- 


' facturer of machinery or supplies for any 


of the above industries should appear 
upon the contribution list. Manufac- 
turers of printing presses, litho presses 
and in fact everybody making the means 
with which to print or supplying the needs 
of those who do, should donate to the fund. 

If all the individuals and establish- 
ments coming under the above-noted 
heads could be gotten into such a fund, 
the individual contribution would be 
comparatively small and it would be 
very difficult to conceive that the re- 
sults would not at least warrant the indi- 
vidual expenditures. Once started and 
kept going for, say five years, an organi- 
zation would be welded together covering 
all the phases of the Techno-Graphic Arts 
and having, by reason of its size, powers 
and possibilities far beyond anything 
that any of the present organizations have 
or ever can have. 

To every one of us the Power of Pic- 
tures is a commonplace, so much so that 
we pay no attention to it unless perhaps 
we are called upon to address some ad- 
vertising club and then the importance of 
our art becomes impressive. But the 
man who looks at pictures knows but little 
about them and, as usual, cares even less. 
He is the man to be educated. Photo- 
engravers can go into this matter alone, 
but they are too small to do the job 
nationally and properly, and there is no 


Continued on Page 18, 
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The Joint Industrial Council. 


URING the past month two very 
interesting and valuable mectings 
of the Jcint Industrial Council 

have been held at which matters vitally 

aftecting the Trade have been discussed. 
At the first meeting, Mr. A. E. Dent, the 
newly-appointed Secretary of the Federa- 


tion, Was requested to act as Secretary 


pro. tem. and Mr. A. Dargavel the Federa- 
tion President, occupied the chair, while 
that verv important position was at the 
second meeting occupied by Mr. Webber, 
one of the representatives of the Men’s 
Societv. 

As might be expected, the matter of the 
greatest moment just now came in for a 
considerable amount of discussion, that is, 
the question of Unemployment and its 
amelioration. 

Although the Joint Industrial Council 
has no executive authority, there can be 
no doubt that Employers and Emplovees 
discussing this question across the table 
must have a very great influence in 
moulding opinions and helping in the 
formation of ideas that may eventually 
lead to action, consequently although a 
very great amount of time was expended 
upon the study of this problem without 
very much immediate results, it is felt 
that cach side having placed its views 
before the mecting and having made a 
definite endeavour to sce the other side 
of the question, a very valuable amount 
of information has been obtained that 
may at some time bear fruit perhaps in 
unexpected ways. 

One interesting piece of information 
was given to the Council, viz., that there 
are usually about 2,300  journevmen 
Process Engravers engaged in Trade 
Houses, (not including Newspaper, ete. 


Houses) and that of this number rather 
more than one half are emploved in 
London ; and that there are about 300 
at present unemploved and a great many 
more working on short time. These figures 
shew how bad a position the Process 
Engraving Trade is in at the present 
moment, for some of the unemployed had 
been upon the books of the Society for 
as much as six months, the Society having 
distributed about £12,000 among them by 
way of unemplovment relief. 

Another matter of considerable interest 
to both emplovers and employees was 
that of Non-Federated Houses ; this vexed 
question came in for a considerable 
amount of thought as to the best methods 
of dealing with the problem, and though 
nothing very definite emerged therefrom, 
it was felt that matters had been greatly 
clarified and that both sides knew better 
just how they were affected. 

Another puzzling question was that of 
Foreign competition, and though very 
manv efforts had been made to secure a 
fairly accurate return shewing the extent 
of that competition, it was evident there 
were great difficulties in the way of such 
compilation and the returns were so 
incomplete that no general idea could be 
evolved therefrom. 

Of course without such full and complete 
information it was found impossible to go 
forward with the proposed appeal to the 
Government with the object of coming 
under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, 

If everv Federation Engraver will 
take care to sce that the Federation mark 
is put upon each Process block that 
leaves his establishment, much will be 
done to enable the printer to see whether 
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the blocks he is using are British or 
Foreign make ; this would greatly help 
towards the climination of the Foreign 
` article as there is an opinion abroad that 
the Trade Union printer would much 
rather use British Made blocks, made 
under Trade Union conditions, than those 
made by some Foreign house of unknown 
reputation. 

Another matter that took up a great 
deal of time was the discussion of the 
question of Wages and Prices, as might be 
naturally expected. The Employers took 
the line of reduction in prices and in 
wages according to the fall in the cost of 
living, arguing that as wages rose with 
the cost of living, they should also fall in 
a similar ratio, or at any rate in a ratio 
that would reach a definite final minimum 
by the time the cost of living dropped to 
the same point at which it stood at the 
outbreak of war, the price of Process 
blocks falling at a similar ratio. 


' Perhaps it was hardly to be expected 
that the employees representatives would 
rush to accept such a proposal, though on 
the other hand the employers could 
hardly have expected such a definite 
stand as that shewn in opposition to the 
suggestion. 


How far we might have been expected 
to proceed in this matter is open to 
question, but there is the proposal, and 
as the Council of the Federation has 
committed itself to the idea of getting 
prices down in every way possible, it is 
now open to both sides to give the question 
very careful consideration with a view to 
the exploration of every avenue by which 
such a result can be obtained, so that 
when we come together once more there 
may be some very definite proposals to 
be discussed. 
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One somewhat serious suggestion was 
made by the representatives of the Men’s 
Society, viz., that during the present 
period of depression the Employers should 
not take any more apprentices until the 
men at present out of employment had 
been absorbed into the Trade. 


There is, of course, very much to be 
said for such a proposal, for there seems to 
be an amount of folly in taking appren- 
tices into a Trade already full of employees, 
many of whom are out of work. 


Yet there are two sides to this as to 
nearly every other question, consequently 
the Council had to examine how the 
resolution would affect certain houses 
who had a smaller number of apprentices 
than that allowed by the agreement, and 
as there were many such houses in the 
Federation the question needed very 
carefully handling. 

Consequently it took much time and 
patience to evolve a resolution that would 
fit the casecompletely; this waseventually 
agreed upon and sent forward as a recom- 
mendation to the Council of the Federa- 
tion. 

The last item on the agenda was that 
of Technical Education, and the question 
of the National School of Printing which 
is being established in London. 

The importance of the question and its 
bearing upon the welfare of the Trade 
were carefully enquired into, and resolu- 
tions passed that it is hoped will prove of 
valuable guidance in the near future, and 
the Secretaries were instructed to keep 
the question before them and make such 
enquirics as mav be for the benefit of all 
concerned. 

The meeting concluded with the usual 
vote of thanks to the Chairman who had 
so ably presided. 


THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


This year the Annual Meeting will be 
held in Birmingham, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 29th and 30th. 

always formed a good proportion of 


the Annual Meetingin London, the 
Council is very desirous that the London 
Members shall attend in full force at 
Birmingham. 

Members will do well to book the date 
forthwith, and make their arrangements 
so as to be able to spend the two days 
at the BIRMINGHAM MEETING — 
MARCH 29th and 30th. 


S the Provincial members have 


WAR MEMORIAL UNVEILING. 
Please keep open Saturday, May 6th, 
for the ceremony. All Process Engravers 
will be welcomed at Limpsfield for the 
unveiling. 
Secretary— 
Mr. A. E. DENT, 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
Telephone : Holborn 5746. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.45. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 

a J 

The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work. 


URING the month there have been 
D three Meetings of the full Council 
and a meeting of the Pricing 
Committee, as well as the two meetings 
of the Joint Industrial Council. 

The business transacted has not been 
of outstanding importance, though it will 
have influence upon the future that may 
be looked upon as being for the benefit 
of the Trade. 

The Secretary has been making a special 
effort to secure as members the few houses 
still outside the Federation. It seems so` 
strange that some five to ten per cent. 
of very small firms should stand apart 
from their brethren ; however, the Secre- 
tary has the matter in hand and has some 
hopes of success. i 

A careful calculation as to the volume 
of work done by these houses shews that, 
when combined, they cannot be doing 
more than about 2} per cent. of the whole 
of the work of the trade, yet they persist 
in reaping all the benefits of the Federa- 
tion movement, but will not throw in 
their lot with their fellow engravers ; 
however, it is hoped that they will soon 
see the error of their way and become 
loyal workers in the cause. 

During fhe month one of the newest 
firms in the Federation has decided to 
close down its plant and has as a consc- 
quence resigned membership. 

It is matter for regret that any house 
should cease to operate ; this perhaps may 
be taken as an indication that the popular 
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Opinion as to the profits made by Process 
Engravers has little or no foundation in 
fact. 

One new member has joined during 
the past month. 

The question of resorting to propaganda 
in order to popularise Process Engravings 
was discussed, and as the Master Printers’ 
Federation a similar 
question relating to the printing Trade, 
it was felt that probably the two Federa- 
tions might be able to work together 
for this purpose and so secure much 
better publicity than could possibly be 
obtained if they were to work indepen- 
dently. 

The peculiar dithiculties of one or two 
Provincial firms have called for a con- 
siderable amount of attention, because of 
‘the undue pressure brought upon them 
by a local firm at present not in the 
Federation. 

A question such as this called for very 
sympathetic, yet careful treatment, and 
it hoped to find a solution of the 
diiticulty in due course. 

The Minutes of the Local Associations 
have called for much attention, so many 
pots being raised by their resolutions 
upon Prices, Wages, Local Membership, 
Unemployment, Discounts, ete., etc., all 
of which come up for consideration a 
the Minutes come to hand. 

Some of these resolutions contain the 
germ of so much controversy that, in all 
probability, the Annual Mecting wil be 
caled upon to discuss and decide upon 
them. 

Special action has been taken by the 


is considering 


Is 


pa 


> 


Council to impress upon the Premier, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Postmaster-General, the terrible effect 
the heavy postal rates have had upon the 
Process Trade, as well as on the Printing 


Trade. How much eftect this action will 
have upon the Government, it is Impossi- 
ble to say, yet it adds one more protest 
against the unfairness and stupidity of 
the charges now being made. 

The matter of greatest interest to the 
Trade was the discussion early in the 
month of the question of a reduction 
In wages, together with a reduction in 
prices, 

This question needed very close con- 
sideration in order to prepare a case to 
put before the Men’s Societv. 

One of the Federated houses pointed 
out that, as the cost of living had fallen 
considerably since our last re-arrangement, 
it was time the question was again pressed, 
for, as the Men’s Societv claimed increases 
because of the increased cost of living, It 
was only just that as that cost decreased 
so the wage should decrease correspond- 
ingly, and so enable the Federation to 
reduce the prices of its products which 
It was Impossible to do unless a reduction 
of wages was first secured, especially 
considering that had already 
been reduced out of all proportion to 
In wages that had been 


prices 


the reduction 
secured. 

The Council, having fully discussed the 
matter, resolved to apply to the Society 
for a substantial reduction in wages to 
take effect at the earhest possible date ; 
this, of course, will lead to the usual 
negotiations between the representatives 
of the Society and the Council and will, 
it is hoped, quickly lead to an agree- 
ment. 

How much better it would be if there 
could be drawn up some complete scheme 
of reductions according to the published 
Board of Trade figures, and so save these 
and 
waste 


discussions, 
of time: 


periodical conferences 


with thcir attendant 


perhaps something of the kind may be 
evolved from the present discussion. 

For some considerable time there has 
been before the Council the question of 
Photographic prices ; it .has proved 
to be an extremely difficult matter to 
find a price that shall be satisfactory to 
the houses in the various parts of the 
country, but at length, through the 
persevering cfforts of one or two members, 
agreement has been secured and a new 
price list for photographic work will 
be issued. In connection with this subject, 
the Secretary has been in correspondence 
with the makers of Photographic plates 
and papers, endeavouring to secure a 
reduction in price. Since the price was 
last fixed there has been a heavy fall in 
all the materials used in these articles, 
yet no corresponding reduction has been 
made in the prices. 

It is hoped that the representations 
being made will have the effect of securing 
reductions at an early date. 

The Council has been endeavouring 
to secure a working arrangement with 
the Newspaper Society in order to safe- 
guard the interests of our members, and 
at same time be of use to the members of 
that Socicty. 

A letter of a recent date from the Secre- 
tary, inviting the Federation to join with 
them for a particular purpose, seemed to 
shew that there was ground for hoping 
that in due course a working arrangement 
might be effected. 

The Council heartily welcomed the 
advance of the Newspaper Society and 
decided to co-operate in every way 
possible so as to bring the two Societies 
closer together and enable them to be of 
use to cach other. 

There has been the usual crop of com- 
plaints, re undercutting, ete., many of 
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them merely statements without giving > 
any particulars, in other cases alleged 
facts were produced which, upon examina- 
tion, proved in every case to be ground- 
less. 

In the first case complaint was made 
that a given firm was supplying blocks 
to a certain customer below Federation 
rate ; it was proved that the house in 
question had no account with the firm 
mentioned. 

In another case, chapter and verse 
were given for the complaint which, upon 
investigation, was found to be without 
foundation as all charges were in perfect 
order. 

In another case a member complained 
that another member had taken away 
an account from him by giving larger 
discounts ; an examination of the books 
revealed the fact that the member com- 
plained against was not doing the work 
at all. 

In still another case the charge was 
explicit and appeared genuine, as pre- 
sented to the Council, but when investi- 
gated the alleged facts were pure fiction 
and the membcr charged had very little 
difficulty in proving that everything was 
perfectly correct and above board. 

The experience gained by these investi- 
gations go to shew that it is extremely 
unsafe to take for granted any case of 
alleged undercutting ; members should 
thoroughly investigate and satisfy them- 
selves that the complaints are well 
founded. 

It may be inentioned that in each of 
the cases named above, the books and 
records were all placed at the disposal 
of the Secretary so that he might investi- 
gate without lct or hindrance. 


(Continued on Page 13). 
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Working Instructions for Photogravure— 


X. 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. Schoolof Photo-Engraving. 


l The Restst—The penetration time 
depends partly upon the thickness of the 
resist. With a normally exposed resist 
(other conditions being satisfactory) the 
penetration time for a bath of 41°Ré. 
in the deepest shadow is two minutes. 
If less than this, the resist is under exposed 
or (and) over developed and there will 
be a loss of shadow detail. If more. the 
resist is over exposed. The procedure to 
be followed in this case will be described 
later. It should also be noticed that the 
age of the resist (i.e., the time that has 
elapsed between drying and etching) has a 
considerable influence upon the penetra- 
tion time. For periods up to 24 hours 
this is not very marked, but penetration 
becomes slower with older resists. As 
there is also the danger of stale resists 
lifting from the copper, it is advisable to 
etch as soon after drying and lining up as 
possible, though some etchers claim that 
the etching is better under control if 
the resists have been “aged” a little. 

2. Concentration of Etching Solution.— 
As already stated, the rate of penetration 
varies with the concentration of the ferric 
chloride solution. A bath of over 42° 
requires an excessively long time to 
penetrate a normal resist, and is irregular 
in its action. It is therefore customary to 
start the etching in a bath of 42° or 41° Bé. 
The weakest bath used ts usually about 
35° Bé., but if this fails to penetrate the 
thickest layers of a normal resist within 
reasonable time, a bath of 34° or 33° mav 
be used. If, however, this is necessary, It 
may generally be taken as a sign that 


positives of too contrasting a character 
are being used. In etching on bare 
copper, it is well known that the depth of 
etching varies with the strength of the 
bath, the greatest depth in a given time 
being obtained with a bath of about 33° 
Bé. According to Fischenden*® a bath 
of 35° will etch to a depth exceeding that 
given by a 41° bath inthesame time, by as 
much as 16 per cent. When etching 
through a gelatine resist, this difference 
is not appreciable, at any rate within the 
limits of practical etching, and no allow- 
ance need be made for it. 

3. Humidity.—The rate of penetration 
will obviously depend, amongst other 
things, on the hygroscopic state of the 
resist. The more moisture it contains, the 
shorter the penetration time. For this 
reason the conditions under which the 
resist is dried should be as constant as 
possible, while the humidity of the 
atmosphere in the etching room should. 
as far as possible, be kept within the limits, 
50 to 65 per cent. 

4. Temperature.—The penetration time 
varies with the temperature of the etching 
solution. The higher the temperature 
the quicker the penetration. The differ- 
ence in time may be as much as 50 per 
cent. between 65° and 70° Fahr. At 
temperatures over 70°F. the difference is 
not so marked. Below 60° the etching 
is less regular, and, with G12 tissue, it is 
hardly possible to penetrate the highlight 
tones except with a bath considerably 
weaker than 35° Bé. Some etchers are 

3 Brit. Jour. Photo. July, 1915. p. 430. 
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accustomed to heat the etching baths 
before etching. This is not advisable as 
the temperature drops rapidly while 
etching and it is necessary also to warm 
the cylinder. A better plan is to maintain 
the etching room at a uniform temperature. 
If the cylinders are dried in the etching 
room (as before suggested), they will then 
have the same temperature as the baths 
and the atmosphere. Taking all things 
into consideration, the most suitable room 
temperature would appear to be 65° to 
70° Fahr. This is seldom exceeded in the 
summer and easily attained by radiators 
at other times. It may be argued that 
better results are obtained as the tempera- 
ture approaches 75° Fahr., but it must be 
remembered that the efficiency of the 
etcher is a factor to be considered. 

d. Chemical Composition of the Baths.— 
Baths containing an excess of colloidal 
hydrate penetrate slowly. An excess of 
cuprous chloride (in old baths for instance) 
results in rapid penetration, but there is 
little etching power. Irregular markings 
during etching indicate the presencc of 
oxychlorides, resulting frequently in 
mottled etching in flat tones. 

Other factors that must be taken into 
consideration during etching are the 
printing depth required, and the character 
of the screen image. Generally it may 
be assumed that greater depth is required 
in cylinders for commercial work, of 
which large editions are required, than for 
art reproductions. This means that grada- 
tion must be sacrificed to depth, and 
the earlier copies will print rather dark. 
A limit is, however, imposed to the total 
etching time by the width of the screen 
lines.y With a screen in which the ratio 
of dot to line is three to one, a subject 
which has started to etch in the normal 
time—two minutes—may be etched for 
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thirty minutes before the lines begin to 
break up. If carried too far, the ink 
will not be retained in the recesses in 
shadow tones during printing. 
Preparation of the Etching Baths. 

The success of the process depends very 
largely upon having the baths in good 
working order. The formula given below 
is the result of many years’ experience, 
and has been found superior to many 
others of a more complex character. 
The ferric chloride (which is also known 
as iron perchloride and iron sesquichloride) 
as purchased from a manufacturing 
chemist, is in the form of rather large 
yellow lumps, which may be rather moist, 
this being a very deliquescent substance. 

To a 28lb. jar of iron perchloride, add 
sufficient boiling water (about one gallon) 
to nearly cover it, then stir for fifteen 
minutes, by which time it should all be 
dissolved. Or, if making up larger quan- 
tities, simply add the boiling water and 
leave for two or three days, giving an 
occasional stir. It is not necessary to 
use distilled water. The solution will 
now register about 45° Beaumeé. 

Of this solution take 10 ounces and add 
liquid ammonia (.880) slowly, stirring 
the whole time. A thick colloidal mass 
will form at first, reverting to a more 
liquid form on the addition of more 
ammonia, but when the thick state 
appears to be permanent, cease adding 
the ammonia. The amount of ammonia 
required varies with different solutions 
of ferric chloride, but is usually about 
8 ounces. The ferric hydroxide, thus 
formed should be at once added to the 
bulk of the ferric chloride solution, then 
stir well. If a porticn of the etching 
solution be allowed to stand in a tall glass 
jar for some time, a light  flocculent 
precipitate should form at the bottom. 
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If not,a larger proportionof ferric hydrate 
should then be added. 

The solution should be a reddish brown 
colour. [t 1s in best working order when 
it reaches a darker chocolate colour, after 
having been in use for a little time, and 
if the colour is very light. an old copper 
plate may be left in the solution for about 
one hour. An excess of copper should 
however, be avoided. as it results In more 
rapid penetration and very little etching 
power. Exhausted baths look almost 
black bv reflected light, and greenish by 
transmitted light, owing to the presence 
of cuprous and ferrous chlorides. 

From the stock solution prepare five 
baths bv the addition of water of the 
following concentrations :—41°, 38°, 37°, 
36° and 35° Bé. These etching baths may 
conveniently be kept in jugs, which should 
be provided with covers to prevent the 
too free access of air. 

The water should be added to the solu- 
tion in the jug. Stir thoroughly with a 
glass or wooden rod, pour a portion into 
a hydromcter glass, then introduce the 
hydrometer (which should be previously 
dried if great accuracy 1s required) and see 
that it floats clear of the glass sides. This 
procedure should be followed each time anv 
adjustment of strength has to be made. 


It may be mentioned that the Beaumé- 


hydrometer is generally used in workshop 
practice. The corresponding specific grav- 
ity values are given in the following table: 


Sp. Grav. Beaumé Sp. Grav. Beaume 
1408 n. 42 1.325 ... 35 
1396  ... 41 13I .. 34 
1.385 40 1.300 MP 19; 
1:373 ... 39 1.288... 32 
1.360 0... 38 12756 ... 3i 
L347... 37 1.264 ... 30 
13360... 36 


(To be continued.) 


Testing a Silber 
Bath. 


By W. G. Wilkinson. 


HEN it is desired to ascertain the 
exact strength of a silver bath, 
the instrument known as an 

argentometer 1s useless, because the said 

argentometer being, in point of fact, onlv 


an hydrometer, giving the specific gravity 


of a solution of pure silver nitrate, in the 
terms of grains of silver nitrate, per 
ounce of water. 

When testing a solution of silver 
nitrate in water, at the temperature 
marked on the scale, it is quite efficient. 
But when an argentometer is used to test 
th estrength of silver nitrate present in 
a bath that has been in use for some 
time, then it will give quite inaccurate 
readings. 

The reason of this is quite simple ; 
every time a collodionised plate is sensi- 
tised, silver nitrate is removed and certain 
by-products of the chemical action that 
has taken place, in the formation of a 
sensitive film, are left in the bath together 
with some alcohol and ether, and the 
more the bath is used, the greater will 
the proportion of these by-products grow, 
and quite nulify the readings on the scale 
of the argentometer. 

The following chemical method of 
ascertaining the cxact amount of silver 
nitrate-present, in a bath, old or new, is 
quite simple. Take one ounce of the solu- 
tion to be tested, to this add sufficient of 
strong solution of Soda Carbonate to 
precipitate all the silver present in the form 
of silver carbonate. Allow this precipi- 
tate to settle down, then pour away the 


-hquid without in any way losing the 
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precipitate ; then refil the vessel with clean 
water, stir up well, and allow precipitate 
to settle ; again pour away the liquid, and 
again add water, and stir, and when the 
silver carbonate again subsides, pour 
away the liquid ; repeat the addition of 
water, the settlement of silver carbonate 
and pouring away of the liquid five or 
six times, so washing the silver carbonate 
free from the soluble carbonates and 
nitrates; then collect the silver carbonate 
on a small filter paper, drain, and drv ; 
next weigh the carbonate on the paper 
(using a same size filter paper as a counter- 
poise), then multiply the weight observed 
by 1.23 and the result will give the exact 
amount of silver nitrate in each ounce of 
silver solution tested. For instance, the 
silver carbonate (dry) precipitated from 
one ounce of solution, weighs 29 grains ; 
this, multiplied by 1.23 gives 35.67 as the 
amount of silver nitrate in the solution 
tested, and as the bulk of the bath tested 
was 70 ounces, containing 2595.9 grains, 
and the bath was required to 40 grains 
per ounce, 1.¢., 2,800 grains of silver nit- 
ratce—there was a deficiency of 304 grains 
plus 400 necessary to make the bulk up 
to 80 ounces ; the addition of 10 ounces of 
water, and 2 ounces of silver nitrate, 
made up the strength quite satisfac- 
torily, but, on testing with litmus paper, 
too much acidity was indicated, so the 
precipitated silver carbonate on being 
added was rapidly absorbed, adding a 
trifle more of silver nitrate, and neutralis- 
Ing the excessive acidity. 

When a bath has become so saturated 
with bye-products as to be only fit for 
the residue tub, the best planto be adopted 
is to precipitate the silver with a solution 
of soda carbonate, wash this precipitate 
six or seven times, so as to get rid of the 
silver iodide, and the alien nitrates, then 
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divide the precipitate into iwo portions, to 
one portion add nitric acid a little at a 
time, until the silver carbonateis dissolved ; 
now add to this about one-half of the 
reserved portion of silver carbonate, and 
mix well ; there will probably be a quantity 
of silver carbonate floating in the solution, 
so add nitric acid until this is also dissolved, 
then add the remaining portion of the 
reserved, and if all of this lot of carbonate 
of silver does not dissolve, add more 
nitric acid, but it is always more satis- 
factory to arrive at the last stage with a 
little of the silver carbonate not dissolved, 
so ensuring a neutral or even slightly 
alkaline reaction. Next filter, and test 
for strength with the argentometer, which 
will give a correct reading as the solution 
only contains pure silver nitrate. 

Most of photographic residues consist 
of silver nitrate, which is usually thrown 
down as a chloride and sent away for 
conversion, but this can be avoided by 
precipitating asa carbonate, then adding 
nitric acid, so obtaining silver nitrate. 


(Continucd from Page 39). 


The question of Foreign blocks has 
been before the Council at each meeting, 
and a very close watch is being kept 
upon the subject. ; 

As there was a probability that some 
of the exhibitors at the British Industries 
Fair might be shewing Books, Calendars, 
Cards, etc., printed from Blocks made 
abroad, the Council called the attention 
of the authorities to the matter and 
requested them to issue a warning to all 
concerned that any publications into 
which Foreign-made blocks had entered, 
would be ineligible for shewing at the 
Fair. 
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My Trip to America. 


By A. E. Dent, Secretary of the Federation. 


HOSE members of the Federation 
who read the Process Engravers’ 
Monthly will have learned that 

I was paying a visit to America for the 
sake of change and rest—-I use the term 
“ paving’ advisedly, for the shipping 
company got a lot of my change and the 
hotels took the rest. 

However, I do not complain, for the 
experience was worth the money, and I 
would not have missed it for double the 
price. I saw everything I intended to 
see ; was welcomed without reserve, 
being shewn through factories and works, 
and all intimate processes were explained 
and questions invited. 

Not only did the American Process 
tngravers entertain me, but they also 
took me in their automobiles to neighbour- 
ing works which they thought would 
make my visit more productive of good. 

Talking of autos, their normal speed is 
about 30 miles per hour in the cities, 
and much faster in open country. It is 
related that a visitor who was being 
whirled along asked what cemetery he 
was being driven through to which his 
host remarked—‘“ Its not a cemetery, 
those are milestones !”’ 

On arriving in New York I put up at 
the Pennsylvania, the largest hotel in the 
world, 2,200 rooms, each with private 
bathroom attached—a_ pleasing feature 
of all modern hotels on the other side. 

Mv first view of Broadway was after 
dark, and those who have visited it will 
agree with me that a thousand Crystal 
Palace firework displavs rolled into one 
would not equal the illuminated advertise- 
ments about Times Square — N.S.E. 
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or West there is not a square yard of 
relief from the pandemonium of flashing, 
eve-banging clectric lamps, busy on their 
hypnotic task of creat*ng a demand. 

Feeling somewhat bewildered, I left 
New York on the second day and started 
mv tour of other cities—a plan which 
enabled me to gradually absorb the 
American spirit, and so enjoy New York 
better on my return. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Dargavel, 
Mr. Eamer, Mr. Hunter and Mr. Gamble, 
I carried a large number of introductory 
letters to people in America and Canada, 
which, together with the “ handing along,” 
enabled me to make contact with a very 
considerable number of firms in the 
Engraving and Printing trades, some of 
which I will endeavour to describe. 


Kodak Works at Rochester. 


Here I was met by Mr. Alfred J. 
Newton, former principal at Bolt Court, 
and Dr. Mees of Wratten’s branch, both 
of whom will be well remembered. Mr. 
Newton’s engraving department is cx- 
tensive and embraces not only half-tone 
block making but all the thin metal 
nameplates used in camera fittings—fish 
glue is the resist used and plates are baked 
in batches by means of an electric oven 
with heat indicator. 

In Dr. Mee’s research department I 
was shewn some fine X-ray apparatus, 
and samples of natural colour Kinema 
films which, I understand, are now on 
the market—the camera used takes 
two simultaneously through 
separate filters. These are very success- 
fully combined in the colour positive. 


exposures 


A Lunch at the Rochester Advertising Club 


to which I was invited as a guest of 
Mr. Newton, gave me an idea of American 
methods of jollification—the occasion 
being a golf challenge between Buffalo 
and Rochester ; the company sang local 
choruses, set to well-known tunes, and a 
member made up to represent Methuselah 
gave a leg-pulling harangue. 

It is an interesting fact that American 
business men habitually use melody at 
their meetings, this, apart from the fact 
that Americans express themselves inore 
freely than the English, scems to me to 
have a psychological effect which we 
might do well to copy. 

Apparently, when men can be got to 
sing in harmony, they are more likely to 
act in harmony, and I should like to try 
the effect upon some meetings of Process 
Engravers. 


Buffalo and Huebner Bleistein. 


On leaving Rochester, I made my next 
stop at Buffalo. Here I was entertained 
by Mr. Montgomery, an engraver of 
good standing, and local representative 
of their Association. After taking me to 
lunch, he shewed me over his well-equipped 
works, where he specializes in work of 
fine quality. 

We spent the afternoon driving around 
Buffalo, viewing Delaware Park and 
wooded avenues witn fine detached houses, 
characteristically free from fencing of anv 
kind. Before leaving Buffalo, I visited 
the factory of the Hucbner Bleistein 
Offset Outfits—apparatus looking more 
like the parts of a battleship than a 
reproduction plant. The camera, except- 
ing the bellows, is constructed entircly of 
metal and hangs on an overhead girder, 
all movements being scale numbered, and 
operated from behind with step and 
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repeat movements for multiple negatives 
inside the dark room. 

A coating machine fully enclosed for 
whirling, drving, and developing the 
bichromated plate, actuated by clectric 
motor, speedometer, fan and parabolic 
heater. A step and repeat printing 
inachine, with enclosed arc switching on 
and off automatically after first setting, 
so that any number of prints may be 
repeated on one plate, all of equal quality 
and in register. Retouching desks sur- 
rounded with water sprays, so that local 
reducing and intensification may be done 
easily. Motor driven proofing machine 
for testing up a single subject in colours 
to submit to customer before making the 
repeats on the full-size plate. 

Later I saw several of these huge 
plants in operation both in Chicago and 
New York, where very beautiful results 
were being obtained in four to six colours. 
The installation is elaborate and expensive, 
but very accurate, and it appears to be 
an economy on old methods by the fact 
that the use of the half-tone screen reduces 
the number of printings. 


Toronto and Propaganda. 


After a visit to Niagara Falls, I crossed 
Lake Ontario to Toronto where I was 
entertained by Mr. George Brigden, who 
has a fine photo-engraving and printing 
works, and employs a large staff of 
artists, making advertising designs—which 
he looks upon as a very important part 
of his business. 

At the engraving department of Messrs. 
Grip, Ltd., I met Mr. Perry who left 
England 10 years ago—he controls a fine 
plant and at the time of calling was doing 
poster negatives, 30in by 40in. for offset 
colour work, and in the daylight studio I 
noticed photographing of cut-glass being 
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successfully done by atrographing the 
articles white in one direction, and 
black in the other. 

Mr. Perry makes a point of educating 
customers by weekly lectures on Process 
Engraving, and said it invariably happen- 
ed that after hearing the processes des- 
cribed, the customers left off complaining 
of price. 

I also had a long interview with Mr. 
Cannon, Secretary of the Manufacturing 
Photo-Engravers’ Association; he also 
believes in educating the customer on costs. 

From Toronto I journeyed 100 miles 
inland visiting my brother on the Georgian 
Bay above Lake Huron—touching at 
Midland and Penetanguishere—centres of 
the timber trade. At the latter place I 
was shown the grave of the Hatchet 
buried by the Iroquois and Huron Indians 
when they smoked the pipe of peace 
last vear, after centuries of feud. 

A slight description of a lumber mill 
may interest.—Imagine the bay com- 
pletely covered with logs as far as the 
eye can reach, several men walking 
about on them and pushing them towards 
an endless chain carricr, which dips into 
the water and rises to the upper part of 
the mill. 

From this elevation the logs are gripped 
by a contrivance resembling a flat railway 
truck carrving steel jaws, manipulated 
by two engineers who ride upon the 


conveyance. 

This truck is shot back and forth by a 
40-ft. piston, at the rate of about 15 
strokes a minute, past the great circular 
saw which squares the sides of the log, 
both going and returning. 

Shot from here, the log gocs on a difter- 
ent chain to a battery of saws which can 
be automatically spaced for cutting it 
into planks. Offcuts travel in another 


direction and come out as rafters and the 


waste drops down a shute to the bottom 
of the mill to feed the furnace here. 

[ was shewn a big shed full of auto- 
mobiles belonging to the labourers, which 
shews they are doing all right, if the 
bosses are not. 

To be Continued. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 

Lithography. 

R. GARNER, Works Manager, and 
Mr. Robert Vincent, illustrating 
Dept. Manager of the Amalgam- 

ated Press, paid a visit of inspection to the 
School on Monday afternoon, 20th 
February. The methods of instructing 
the Day Technical boys and individual 
students were explained to these gentle- 
men, who then visited each department 
and saw the students at work; thev 
expressed appreciation of the practical 
methods of teaching and the work carried 
out by the students. Mr. Vincent re- 
marked how satisfied he was with the 
bovs he had had from the School. 


Mr. Charles Robinson, the distinguished 
book illustrator, visited the school on 
February 13th to criticise the work of 
the Students’ Sketch Club. Mr. Robinson 
gave a most instructive lecture in which he 
emphasised the scope and limitations of 
the line block process and the use of 
mechanical tints from the artist point of 
view. -= — —— 

Demonstrations of some of the simpler 
photo-engraving methods have been given 
recently to boys attending the printing 
division of Wild St. Evening Institute. 
The facilities at Bolt Court are occasion- 
ally taken advantage of by the printing 
classes in London to give their students 
some idea of this branch of the work. 
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Pyramid Etching v. 


Bv Robert R. Page. 


HE question regarding electrical 
T etching, as compared to chemical 
etching, has lately occupied the 
attention of the photo-engraving in- 
dustry. 

One manufacturer claims that “ elec- 
trical etching produces practically the 
same depth in the dark tones as in the 
light, and instead of pyramid-shaped 
dots, the sides are vertical, so, if in time 
the plate wears, the dot is no larger than 
it was originally.” 

This statement has caused some doubt 
in the mind of the writer because he has 
always understood that wear on a plate, 
especially the highlights, will show a 
broadened surface on each dot, irrespec- 
tive of the shape of the dot underneath 
the surface, and this “ broadened ” sur- 
face is caused on the printing press by 
the unequal travel of the t vo printing sur- 
faces, form and packing cylinder, also by an 
imperfect mount under the plate that 
allows the plate to rock under the im- 
pression in printing. This causes fric- 
tion between the two printing surfaces, 
and this “‘ friction ” is really a burnishing 
or polishing process on the plates that 
takes place at every impression. 

A worn plate examined under a micro- 
scope will show the dots to be broadened 
out on their surfaces, rather than lowered in 
height, very similar to a dot that has been 
burnished with a tool to bring back color 
lost in the etching, therefore it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that this “ wear ”’ will 
be just as noticeable on a vertical shaped 
dot as on one of pyramid shape. Both 
will be “ mushroom ” or “ tack-head ” in 
shape. 
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Vertical Etching. 


Granting that a certain amount of re- 
etching is necessary on almost every half- 
tone plate, will the vertical dot stand this 
re-etching to the same extent as the pyra- 
mid dot without becoming undercut ? Is 
not the pyramid-shaped dot better able 
to stand this re-etching for the reason that 
it is surrounded by more metal? We all 
know that color-plates require more re- 
etching than black and white. Sometimes 
even a pyramid-shaped dot will undercut. 
What would become of the vertical- 
shaped dot under the same circumstances ? 

A recent full page advertisement by 
the International Association of Electro- 
typers shows the pvramid-shaped dot to 
be the correct one for electrotyping be- 
cause it will lift from the mould easier 
and cleaner without disturbing the mould. 
This illustration was used by the writer 
in an article entitled, “ Some Pertinent 
Facts about Half-tones,’’ which appeared 
in the December, 1920, issues of both the 
“ Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin ” and the 
‘American Photo-Engraver.” 

As perhaps seventy-five per cent. of 
all printing on the letterpress is printed 
from electrotypes, the importance of good 
electrotypes, also nicletypes, is self-evi- 
dent. A good electrotype cannot be 
made from a poor original, one that is 
undercut. When the electrotype shell 
wears through on the press, it exposes the 
soft backing-up metal underneath, and the 
only thing possible to do under the cir- 
cumstances is to discard the plate for a 
new one. Very few pressmen would allow 
a plate to go this far, because the high- 
light dots will broaden out long before 
this point has been reached. 
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What. advantage ds gained by having 
the plate deeper than necessary to print 
clean on the stock the plate is intended 
for? Will not the very deep plate show 
signs of wear as soon as the plate of or- 
dinary depth because of the “ burnishing ”' 
that takes place on. the press when im- 
properly handled by the pressman ? 
Anyone familiar with “ make-ready ” me- 
thods knows that it calls for delicate 
manipulation and good judgment on the 
part of the pressman, if long runs are to 
be made from one set of plates. 

A few words on make-ready and the 
cause of worn plates may not be amiss. 
Every known type of rotary and flatbed 
letter press has an “ imaginary ” printing 
line, and this printing line is parallel with 
the pitch-line of the gears, consequently 
the height of plates and packing cylinder 
must conform to the pitch-hne, otherwise 
the form will wear. When the line of con- 
tact between form and packing cylinder 
is either above (form too high) or below 
(form too low, packing too high) a con- 
stant “rubbing” or “ slipping ” takes 
place on the form and this will soon wear 
out the form, especially half-tones. In 
other words, one surface is travelling 
faster than the other. 

The writer has seen instances where 
duplicate forms were made ready on 
duplicate presses, by two different press- 
men. In the one case the form showed 
wear before the first 10,000 sheets were 
printed, the other press ran upwards of 
900,000 sheets without any signs of wear. 
The first form was not on the “ printing 
line,” the cylinder was over-packed, and 
this caused a greater surface speed than 
that of the form. The result was a 
“slipping ahead” of the over-packed 
cylinder while on the impression, and this 
soon polished or burnished the form. A 
sheet of paper .005 thick taken from the 


packing and placed under the plates wotitd 
have saved the form. 

If the photo-cngraver will bear in mind 
the fact that only a small percentage of 
originals are used to print from, the ma- 
jority being used for purposes of repro- 
duction in electrotypes, especially for long 
runs such as magazines, mailorder cata- 
logues, etc., he can be of immense assis- 
tance to the electrotyper and printer by 
supplying plates that are free from 
“undercut.” If the dot is vertical in 
shape it would seem as though very little 
re-etching would turn the dot into a 
“mushroom” shaped dot and this in 
turn leads to electrotypes with ragged 
edges, highlight dots missing, etc., and 
also causes distortion in the lead mould 
(by sticking to the mould) and is mainly 
the cause of electrotype color-plates failing 
to register, even though the original 
register perfectly. 

There would perhaps be no serious ob- 
jection to the vertical shaped dot if the 
originals were to be used in printing the 
job, but on long runs electroptyes must be 
used, if for no other reason than that the 
plates must be curved for rotary presses, 
as that 1s the modern method of printing 
today. 

—From The American Printer. 


Continued from Page 34. 

reason why they should not call in their 
fellow-workers-- fellows indeed, not only 
in craft, but certainly in art. The htho- 
grapher has as much to gain as the photo- 
engraver and neither photo-engraver nor 
lithographer nor electrotyper is to be 
advertised. We want to advertise noth- 
ing but pictures, to increase the demand 
for pictures and then let the consumer 
determine what process he wants to use. 
— Howard S. Levy, in “ Photo-Engravers’ 
Bulletin.” 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


IMPERIAL IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for use where the high- plates are intended for three-colour work, 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They will give a full colour rendering when They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and Aaii the visible spectrum and must be 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can manipulated in complete darkness until 
used in the dark room. fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD,- LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post fre 8d. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, 68., Colonies and abroad 88, 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington, 
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For comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 


Prices: 


10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 
Extra Safelights 4/6 each 

7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series 15/- 
Extra Safelights 3|- each 


Kodak Ltd., (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
J0 H N S 0 N i S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
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The Sixth finual M Meeting. 


Process Engravers held at the Grand Hotel, 


of the Federation of Master 
Birmingham, on Thursday, March 30th., 


OR the first time in the history of 
F the Federation, the Annual Meeting 
was held outside London and the 
experiment proved so great a success that 
there is little, if any doubt, it will be 
repeated. 

The choice of location fell to the City of 
Birmingham, and right royally did the 
Process Engravers of that City, under the 
leadership of their local President Mr. 
Siviter Smith, lay themselves out to make 
the visit one that will stand out in the 
annals of the Federation as the best 
Annual Meeting hitherto held. 

Everyone who has made a practice of 
attending these gatherings from year to 
year, freely endorse “the best yet ” as the 
only appellation that fittingly describes 
this latest and most enjoyable meeting. 

Not only was it the best in the direction 
of the amount and importance of the 
work done, but also for the spirit by 
which it was animated and the brotherli- 
ness shewn by all present. 

Of course the Dinner on the Wednesday 
evening prepared the way for what 
followed, here all met on equal terms, 
and old friendships were renewed and new 
friendships formed, consequently that 
icy aloofness that so often pervades 
gatherings of this kind was conspicuous 
by its absence. 


THE PRO CESS 
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MONTALY 


1822 


The idea of an evening dinner was a 
very happy inspiration and, without doubt, 
had a great influence upon the subsequent 
proceedings ; so much so that we think it 
is in all likelihood to be tried again. 

Of course a dinner at the Grand Hotel 
where our meetings were held was bound 
to be one of which anyone might be proud, 
and the Birmingham friends are to be 
congratulated upon fixing upon the best 
Hotel in the City for this function ; andit 
hardly needs saying that the Hotel 
authorities did their part of the work in 
first-class style. 

The report of the Dinner etc., on 
another page, gives a description of the 
gathering, but we cannot pass without 
paying a tribute to the eloquent and 
earnest words spoken by Mr. F. Colebrook 
who addressed the meeting, and 
made a very deep impression upon 
the gathering. As one was overheard to 
say, it was the best Mr. Colebrook has 
ever done in the way of public speaking, 
and those who know him will realise how 
much this means. 

Dinner was served in a thickly-curtained 
off part of the large banqueting hall. 
Mr. A. Dargavel, of course, presided, with 
Mr. Siviter Smith, as the accredited leader 
of the craft in Birmingham, on his 
right. 
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The Toast. 

The King having been honoured, the 
only toast on the menu was the Federation 
of Master Process Engravers. This was 
proposed by Mr. Frank Colebrook. They 
perhaps knew best, he said, why they 
entrusted the acclaiming of the Federation 
by way of toast to the one man in the 
room who didn’t know very well what the 
Federation had been up to (Laughter). 
But speaking seriously he hoped that all 
members were determined to give of their 
utmost to the Federation and get the 
utmost from it. Why be shy of such 
co-operation ? If to be thrifty, if to pay 
one’s way and make future provision 
was wisdom almost sublime, in one man, 
why, when three or four united for that 
end, should the sublime become a 
crime? At what figure in moral arith- 
metic did this happen? The associating 
of men was surely defensible or otherwise, 
according not to numbers but to its 
object. The twelve apostles were a ring. 

Mr. Colebrook instanced cases of 
false representations by certain customers 
which had engendered unfounded suspi- 
cion among plate-makers. There was 
too much suspicion. Back-biting or front- 
biting was done very well by “ nitric ” or 
“ perc,” but that sort of biting was not a 
man’s job. Leave it to the acids. Again, 
was there some fellow-member with 
whom another fellow-member “ couldn’t 
get on?” Yet probably this fellow 
member was only the same sort of fallible 
human as himself, with a little different 
accentuation. One day he seemed per- 
haps to show greenness and gullibility ; 
on another day blue mouldiness and 
gloom; on another day, red anger. 
What of it? White light had red and 
green and blue for its components: and 
the man who thus gave differing repre- 


sentations of himself at different times, 
might be at the heart of him a white man ; 
as white as his critics. ‘‘ Stopping out” 
too, was done quite well by shellac 
varnish. Why not leave “ stopping-out ”’ 
to the shellac; for “ stopping-out ’’ too 
was commonly not a man’s job. Rather 
a man should come in to their Federation 
and say his say and have his sway in 
their councils. 

This surely was the day when the poor 
old world needed the lead which could 
be given by men like themselves—not so 
much sharp men, as broad men sharpened 
to a point. The young Prince of Wales 
had spoken movingly as to how the whole 
world seemed lost and said he, “ It is up 
to us to show the way.” Who were those 
included in that word “us” ? Surely the 
business men of the country might give a 
lead. In the plate-making craft, they had 
done so, and he was sure they would 
realise, individually, and as a_ body, 
the responsibility upon them to continue 
that high service leadership to “a lost 
world.” 

Mr. Dargavel, replying to the toast, said: 
Mr. Colebrook’s words had reminded him 
of the speeches with which he used to 
inspire them at the starting of the Federa- 
tion. “It is like a breath of sea air to 
have him here. We don’t want to go for 
our Federation Meeting to Blackpool or 
any seaside place,” he said, “ so long as 
we have Colebrook to invigorate us.” 
Mr. Dargavel said even though at times 
he had felt disposed to give up the fight 
for trade understanding and co-operation, 
yet encouragement had come with the 
discouragements, and, on the whole, the 
outlook was very hopeful. He trusted 
they would have a hearty and practical 
conference. He twitted Mr. Siviter 
Smith upon his enterprise with his stock 
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of pedigree pigs. Did he sell his pork 
by the square inch ? 

Mr. Dent was called upon to speak of 
his American visit. The engravers he 
met in Conference in America seemed far 
more prosperous than those in this 
country. Their offices and their general 
surroundings were on a larger and better 
scale. That was because they had been 
federated longer than we had. He saw a 
good deal of Mr. A. J. Newton, lately of 
Bolt Court, in London. Mr. Newton had 
just been analysing some spirit, which 
someone, upset by Prohibition, wished to 
drink. Newton found it was embalming 
fluid. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Harold Hood proposed a toast not 
on the menu—‘ Thanks to Mr. Dargavel 
for presiding.” In doing so, he said 
engravers should always consider the 
ultimate effect of a bad business policy. 
It would be necessary to consider how to 
deal with those who not simply dis- 
agreed with them—there should be the 
utmost forbearance towards them—but 
with members who were avowedly dis- 
loyal. The Danish printers had devised 
machinery for dealing with these cases. 
Often, in far-away and isolated Middles- 
brough, he had been tempted to secede, 
but he had felt the right course was to’ 
persevere in the education of the whole 
craft. A man was a fool who assured 
himself that he could cut the rate down 
to a certain point and that it would then 
go no lower. Let the Federation's policy 
fail, and who could say how the rate 
would sink from 10d. to 8d., to 6d., to 
4d.—the old pre-war trouble absolutely 
recurring. He had sometimes come across 
an advertisement saying: “ We are not 
bound by any Federation or Masters’ 
Association ’’—but surely that was a 
false way of presenting the position to 
oneself or to others, since it was the work 
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of the Federation which enabled even an 
outsider to get as good a figure as he was 
advertising. It must be to the real 
personal interest of every Process En- 
graver to belong to this Federation and 
to do his best for it. 
The President's health was toasted with 
musical honours. 
Mr. Dargavel acknowledged heartily 
the kind and flattering way in which Mr. 
Hood had proposed the toast. He 
agreed he had worked whole-heartedly in 
the interest of the Federation, but his 
association with such work and the inter- 
course with fellow members of the trade 
which it involved had always given him 
much pleasure. 
The musical programme was exceed- 
ingly good. Mr. Herbert Simmonds was 
the soloist, Mr. Jack Venables the pianist, 
and Mr. Ernest Jones (surely about the 
finest banjoist in the Kingdom) gave 
banjo solos, while Mr. Percy Owens was a 
very cheery contributor of humorous 
selections. He fell in heartily with the 
spirit of the day and sang “ Avalon,” the 
special chorus of which our Secretary, Mr. 
Dent, had brought back with him from 
the United States, where, it appears, it 
was sung at a dinner he attended, the 
refrain being composed to suit the occa- 
sion. States engravers, like ourselves, 
it seems, enjoy “ getting at’”’ their best 
friends, and the “ Avalon ” chorus which 
Mr. Owens led and the gathering took up 
heartily one might well say was a fair 
“chip” at Birmingham. 
We like to come to Birmingham 
The City’s great ; 

The folks are fine in Birmingham— 
Your hand they shake. 

We like to visit Birmingham— 
They treat us right ; 

But would we live in Birmingham— 
Ye Gods! Good Night !! 
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Mr. Siviter Smith said he really 
must reply. Of course they would not 
live in Birmingham—not for a minute— 
it was scraped dry. No other Process 
house in the country could get half a 
living there. (Laughter.) They were, 
however, greatly delighted to get their 
own living in Birming “ Ham,” the Ham 
being a reference to Mr. Siviter Smith's 
pig-breeding which caught on well. 

The following morning we were taken 
in motor coaches for aride round Birming- 
ham, and called on the way at the home 
of Mr. Siviter Smith. Here we met with 
a most genial reception at the hands of 
Mrs. Siviter Smith and her sister, who 
kindly provided refreshments, and where 
we spent an half-hour in rambling round 
the estate, and admiring the splendid 
herd of pigs for which Mr. Smith is so 
well known, and which provides him witha 
hobby that is probably not only very 
interesting but, may be, is also profitable. 

But as we were out for business rather 
than pleasure, we were hurried back to the 
Grand Hotel to sign the attendance 
register and to take up the duties that 
lay before us, and to do what we felt 
best in the interests of the Trade. 

T all parts of the country, and having 

signed the register, the meeting 
was called to order by the President, who 
in few words gave a welcome to those 
present, and called upon the Secretary to 
read the Minutes of the previous Annual 
Meeting, and the General Meeting that 
has been held since. 

This being the first appearance of our 
new Secretary at such an important 
function, Mr. Dent received a very 
hearty welcome, and proceeded to read 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 
HE delegates having gathered from 


the Minutes prepared by his predecessor; 
these, all being found in order, or at any 
rate noone challenging them, were passed 
as correct and duly signed by the Presi- 
dent. 


The Council’s Work. 


The Secretary moreover reported that 
during the year there had been 41 meetings 
of the full Council beside Committee 
meetings and sub-committee meetings 
innumerable and that the attendances 
at the Council meetings had been as 
follows :— 


Mr. Dargavel (President) 40 
Mr. Huggins 38 
Mr. Atkinson 37 
Mr. Eamer 35 
Mr. Clarke £ 
Mr. Bailey 3l 
Mr. Smyth 31 
Mr. Vaus ... 31 
Mr. Greenhill 29 
Mr, Perry... 29 
Mr. Craske 25 
Mr. Hunter 17 
Mr. Holt 17 
Mr. Gilbett 3 
Mr. Entwistle 2 
Mr. Entwistle explained that owing to 


‘bad health, and Mr. Gilbett through 
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pressure of business, they had not been 
able to give that attention to the work of 
the Federation that was desirable and 
was really needful if it was to be 
efficiently performed, and both requested 
that they might be relieved of the posi- 
tions they held on the Council so that 
others who could give the requisite 
time might take their places. Mr. 
Gilbett however intimated that if re- 
elected to the Joint Industrial Council 
he would be quite willing to continue in 
that position. 


The Accounts. 


Mr. P. J. Bailey the honorary auditor, 
was then called upon to present the 
accounts for the year. 

He said the accounts shewed that the 
income had rather more than covered 
the outgo, which in some directions had 
during the past year been somewhat 
abnormal ; the accounts were therefore 
Teally a little better than appeared on 
the face of them, for the Federation being 
a registered Trade Union was not allowed 
to take credit for any stocks that might 
be on hand at the end of the financial 
year, and as there was a certain amount 
of stock still available for use the position 
was somewhat betterthan shewn by the 
figures. 

Mr. Bailey also pointed out that the 
expenses of the current year would be 
greater than those in past years, inasmuch 
as we had now a whole-time Secretary 
and our own office or headquarters of 
the Federation; these, as a natural 
consequence, entailing a somewhat greater 
expenditure than was the case under the 
conditions that previously prevailed. 

He further pointed out that he felt 
the only way in which we could meet 
the extra lability would be by an in- 
creased rate of subscriptions, but as the 
present subscription was extremely low, 
in fact lower than nearly every other 
similar Society, thereshould not be very 
much difficulty in raising it to a given 
point as soon as we knew exactly what 
our liabilities would be. 

He thought it best to point out to the 
meeting that this further liability was in 
store,so that the Members might ponder 
over the matter and be prepared to help 
maintain the Federation finances in a 
thoroughly satisfactory condition. 
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Our President. 


The next business was the election of 
the President for the ensuing year, Mr. 
Dargavel intimating that he felt it was 
time for him to retire, he had been 
President for several years and had hoped 
by now to lay down the burden of office. 
He had done his best to persuade Mr. 
Bailey to allow himself to be nominated 
but without success, but even so he would 
suggest to the mecting that it was time 
for him to retire and he thought they 
could not do better than elect Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Bailey, however, pointed out that 
under present conditions it was impossible 
for him to think of accepting such an 
office ; his business relations and demands 
upon his time made it quite impracticable 
just now ; he therefore asked the meeting 
to refrain from pressing the matter, for 
much as he was interested in the work of 
the Federation, and much as he was 
anxious to be of use to it, he was quite 
sure that the Presidency was not the 
position in which he could do his best 
just now. 

Mr. Siviter Smith then proposed the 
re-election of Mr. A. Dargavel as President 
for the ensuing year. He pointed out 
the great work Mr. Dargavel had done 
during the past four or five years, especi- 
ally the work he had done in piloting the 
Federation through the very troubled 
waters that had existed for so long a time, 
and he felt that now things were about to 
improve and that the seas were about to 
become calm, Mr. Dargavel should 
remain at the helm a little longer if 
only to enjoy some of the sweets of the 
peace times just ahead of us. 

He personally thanked Mr. Dargavel 
for the untiring work he had given to the 
Federation, not only in the Council and 
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other meetings, but in a thousand and one 
other ways, work that had demanded 
great sacrifices and entailed great responsi- 
bilities, but which had been done in 
the most unselfish manner and with 
one end in view, viz., the good of the 
Federation ; he therefore had the very 
greatest pleasure in proposing that Mr. 
A. Dargavel be President for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. D. Greenhill had very great satis- 
faction in seconding the nomination. He 
felt he had not the least difficulty in 
confirming all that Mr. Siviter Smith 
had said about the President, and bore 
personal testimony to the devotion Mr. 
Dargavel had shewn to the work ; he felt 
it was impossible to find anyone who 
could more successfully fill the office just 
now than the present President, he 
therefore had very much pleasure in 
seconding the motion. 

The resolution was put to the meeting 
and at once there went up a forest of 
hands shewing how unanimous was the 
feeling that the choice had once more 
fallen upon the man best suited to fill 
the office. 

Mr. Dargavel in a few choice words 
thanked the meeting for the confidence 
they had shewn in him, and for the 
very kind words uttered by Mr. Siviter 
Smith and Mr. Greenhill, and accepted 
the resolution, saying he would do his 
best for another year. 


The Vice-President Retires. 


Mr. D. Greenhill the Vice-President, 
asked to be relieved of the office; he 
felt he had so many interests to attend to 
that he could not give the necessary time 
to the work of the Federation ; so much 
of his time was taken up by the Printers’ 
Federation in which he was also deeply 
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interested that he felt he could not well 
serve in the dual capacity and that it 
would therefore be in the interest of the 
Federation to appoint someone else as 
Vice-President, and he suggested Mr. 
Bailey. 

Mr. Bailey, however, thought different, 
and reiterated what he had previously 
told the meeting, for he felt that the Vice- 
President should be ready at any moment 
to take up the work of the President, 
should he from any cause be compelled 
to lay it aside ; therefore the same objec- 
tions he had placed before them as to 
the Presidency held good for the Vice- 
Presidency. 


A Popular Nomination. 


He, however, felt sure there was a way 
out, if Mr. Greenhill really wished to be 
relieved of the position, for there was a 
gentleman among them who had always 
taken an extremely deep interest in 
Federation matters, and whom he had 
succecded in persuading to allow himself 
to be nominated as a Member of the 
Council, and if, when the Council was 
elected in a few minutes this gentleman 
was appointed one of the members he 
would, he felt sure, make a very successful 
Vice-President. He referred to Mr. 
Siviter Smith who was so well known in 
the Midlands and was, in fact, well known 
to all the Associations and who, he felt 
positive, would secure the confidence of 
the whole of the country members as 
well as of those in London. He therefore 
had very much pleasure in nominating 
him as Vice-President. 

The nomination having been seconded 
it was soon apparent, during the course of 
the speech the seconder was making, that 
the nomination was a popular one and, 
when the President put the question, to 
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the vote, it was carried with acclamation. 
Mr. Smith suitably acknowledged the 
vote and thanked those present for the 
honour they had conferred upon him, and 
promised to do all that lay in his power 
to facilitate and consolidate the work of 
the Federation. 

Mr. P. Bailey having served the Federa- 
tion as Honorary Auditor ever since its 
formation, it was considered there could 
not be anyone more suitable for that 
position ; it was therefore proposed and 
duly seconded, and very heartily carried, 
that he be thanked for his services during 
the past year, and that he be re- 
appointed. 


The Council and J.I.C. 


The next business was the election of 
five members of the Council for the 
ensuing year, those retiring by rotation 
being: Messrs. Vaus, Bailey, Huggins, 
and Clark; and Mr. Entwistle and Mr. 
Gilbett by special request. 

It was proposed and seconded, that 
Messrs. Siviter Smith and Thomas take 
the place of the two members who had 


asked to be allowed to retire, and that 


the three retiring by rotation and who 
offered themselves for re-election, be 
re-appointed. 

The voting confirming the nominations 
was a unanimous one, and so the Council 
for the ensuing year was completed. 

Following this, the election of the mem- 
bers serving as the Joint Industrial 
Council took place, and as, during the year, 
Mr. Thomas had taken the place of Mr 
Entwistle, the nomination was confirmed, 
and Messrs. Greenhill, Siviter Smith, 
Craske, Bailey, Hislop, Gilbett, Thomas 
and Eamer were appointed for the ensuing 
year, this bringing the more formal 
portion of the work of the Annual Meeting 
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to an end. The President delivered his 
Presidential address as follows :— 


The President’s Remarks. 


The year has been full of anxiety for 
most of us, and especially for those whose 
duty it has been to control the affairs of 
the Federation. Amid all the difficulties 
which have presented themselves, they 
have felt their responsibilities more than 
ever before—not excepting the war period. 

Last year I mentioned that some of our 
members were being put to a severe 
test owing to the depressed state of trade, 
to the unfair competition of non-federated 
houses, and blocks going abroad. Un- 
fortunately there has been little relief 
from that state of affairs. Unsatisfactory 
conditions continue, but I trust that 
in our deliberations here to-day we may 
arrive at some satisfactory solutions of 
the problems which face us. 

There is one important difference how- 
ever, as compared with this time last 
year, and that is, that the cost of living 
has gone down considerably. At that 
time the B.O.T. index was 141 above | 
pre-war standard; to-day it is only 86. 

That is a vital change which gives us 
something to work upon in considering 
wages and prices. Whether it is a good 
thing for the community to have prices on 
a low level or a high level, is a problem 
I must leave to the students of economics 
to solve. I would only suggest that a 
good deal of the present demand for lower 
prices is due to a pre-war habit of thought 
when everything was cheap—far too 
cheap. If our minds were accustomed, 
as they are in America, to a higher scale of 
prices all round, we should not,I think, 
hear so much of the cry for lower prices as 
we do to-day, with a resulting benefit 
which is at least doubtful. But we have 
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to consider conditions as we find them, high, I think we have got to be careful not 
and these seem to be that in our trade to overdo it. I think we have got to 
there is an insistent cry for lower prices. bear in mind that the improved condition 
Small as our trade is, and insignificant of the trade which we have enjoyed since 
in the great volume of the country’s com. 1916 is almost entirely due to the support 
merce, we seem to be caught inthe stream we received from the men in the form of 
which is rushing along with the shout the Trade agreement. Without that sup- 
that wages and prices must come down. port the whole thing would have been 
While I agree that present costs are too impossible, 
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SIVITER SMITH'S GARDEN. 


We have never yet had to deal with a 
dictatorial or antagonistic attitude on the 
part of labour as in many other industries. 
The men believe they are simply trying 
to keep their end up with very little 
information to go upon as to costs and 
profits, except what we are pleased to 
tell them. Many of them have the idea 
that employers are exacting an unfair 
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share of the fruits of the industry. If I 
felt there was anything unreasonable in 
their attitude, then I should unhesitatingly 
say—repudiate the agreement and dictate 
our own terms. But I submit that in our 
present relationship, and, although the 
men have not been able to entirely fulfil 
the conditions laid down—TI don’t think 
the time has yet arrived when we should 
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refuse to negotiate and assume the right 
to dictate our own terms. | 

I think the question can be faced 
in such a way as to do justice to you as 
competent business men and, at thesame 
time, pay our workpeople a wage that will 
enable them not only to live, but to live 
in comfort and enjoy some of the luxuries 
of life. You can insist on a reasonable 
reduction in labour costs to synchronise 
to some extent with the reductions which 
are taking place in the cost of living ; 
but I should stand resolutely to the 
position that the value of blocks is entirely 
different to what it was assumed to be 
before the war, when everything connected 
with printing was a great deal too cheap. 
Having said that much, I must admit the 
special difficulties of the position which 
may influence your decisions at this 
critical point in our history. There is 
the continual pressure from outside on 
account of our so-called ring—the outcry 
being for the most part ill-informed and 
unfair. You have the desire—with which 
I entirely sympathise—of stimulating 
business by lowering prices. We wish to 
do away with the unsatisfactory system 
of short time. We wish to be in a position 
to compete with the non-federated houses. 
We wish to minimise the serious unem- 
ployment which unfortunately exists. 

After much consideration I have come 
to the conclusion that firstly, our financial 
position should be considerably strength- 
ened, and secondly, that the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme offers a means of 
obtaining greater security. l 

It may be quite correct to insist on the 
full interpretation of the terms of the 
agreement with the men, but in my opinion 
the present extent of unemployment 
makes this almost an impossibility. Mr. 
Kneale is doing his best, and going 


through a very anxious time, but the 
amount of help which his society is able 
to give to its members is not sufficient. 
It is up to us then to formulate a scheme 
which will adequately tide the unemployed 
man over his difficulties and make it 
worth his while to remain loyal to his 
union. I know the critical will reply 
that it is up to the men to carry out the 
terms of the agreement to which they 
have put their hand. But we have got 
to face the position that. the Society is 
not financially strong enough to do so. 
That is the difference between our trade 
and the London section of the Electro- 
typing trade. The men’s society in the 
Electrotyping trade are financially strong 


-enough to control all their members. 


After comparing conditions in the 
Electrotyping trade with those in the 
“ Process ’’ Section the President con- 
tinued :— 

This comparison shows clearly that the 
Process workers are not strong enough to 
do what the Electrotypers are doing, 
viz., protecting their industry from the 
inroads of the price cutter. You can 
call on the Process Workers’ Society to 
carry out the terms of the agreement and 
demand that they should spend more 
money if necessary in doing so. But in 
that case it would be more difficult to 
secure a reduction in wages. It is quite 
clear to me, therefore, if we want to keep 
this Federation going, we have got to 
make a greater financial contribution, 
either by putting the Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme into operation, accom- 
panied by a reduction in wages, or by 
contributing a special levy of our own. 

Well, gentlemen, that is my plan. 
looking at the problem as a whole. I 
don’t think I need spend any more time 
in anticipating other matters on our 
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agenda. Whatever decisions you arrive 
at, I am sure the Council will do their 
utmost to carry them into effect. The 
course which has been adopted by the 
provincial associations of addressing our 
members direct has had the tendency of 
creating an impression that the interests 
of London and the provinces are not quite 
the same. I think it would be a great 
pity for this idea to be fostered, as I 
think the views we all take on the value 
of the Federation and the policy which 
should be adopted are fundamentally 
the same. 

I suppose we all at some time or other 
chafe under the Federation’s restrictions ; 
added to that I have never known a time 
when the moral fibre of people in this 


country was so relaxed as it is to-day. - 


However, I don’t wish to moralise. 
What I should like to see would be a 
fresh start with a clean sheet, to re- 
awaken interest in the question of trade 
organisation or combined action for the 
common good; the benefits which can 
be obtained by collective bargaining, 
the strength and protection which can be 
secured by joining forces, to support 
each other to the utmost, and so retain 
the most valuable asset which Process 
Engravers have ever had. That is the 
ideal which I should like to see attained— 
a strong Federation—cach member work- 
ing on one paramount over-riding 1dea— 
the idea which has proved itself so com- 
pletely during the last six years, viz., 
that in helping others through the Federa- 
tion we are helping ourselves most of all. 

Through all the difficulties of the last 
year, your representatives on the Council 
have never lost faith—thev have realised 
that the chicf, if not the sole cause of the 
trouble has been the general depression of 
industry throughout the country; and 
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they have never ceased to hope for the 
trade revival which would sweep away all 
our troubles. We have a new secretary 
in our friend Mr. Dent, who has taken up 
his work with the greatest interest and 
thoroughness. I am sure he will do much 
to help us to regain that spirit of enthu- 
siasm for the Federation which inspired us 
all when we started it six years ago, and 
which is the only thing which is lacking 
to-day. 

The address was listened to with very 
careful attention and much interest was 
evinced as the various points were made, 
the feeling evidently being that the 
address was most timely as well as being 
very practical and helpful. 


Wages and Prices. 


We now came to the serious work of 
the Meeting and the President called upon 
Mr. Entwistle to move the resolution in 
his name. He. therefore moved: 

That in the opinion of this meeting 
there should be an immediate substantial 
reduction in the wages of the employees 
with a proportionate reduction in the 
selling prices of certain kinds of Process 
blocks. 

He moved this resolution as the repre- 
sentative of the three Associations which 
had previously met to decide upon a 
policy to be put forward at the Annual 
Meeting. 

He entered into details shewing the 
reasonableness of the demand and shewing 
that in the opinion of the members of the 
Associations the reduction was long past 
due, that as the Men’s Society had secured 
advances for its members because of the 
increase in the cost of living, consequently 
as the cost of living declined it was only 
reasonable that the wages should decline 
in similar proportion. 
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Further, that as the cost of living had 
declined somewhere about half of what 
it had previously increased, there could 
be no serious argument put forward 
shewing why such a reasonable decrease 
should be resisted, and further, as there 
was such a gencral demand that the price 
of Process Blocks should -be reduced in 
conformity with the reductions that had 
already taken place in other articles of 
commerce, it was essential that we reduce 
our prices as much as possible, but as 
wages were now such a very great factor 
in the fixing of prices it was impossible 
to reduce the former unless there was a 
similar reduction in the latter. 


Amendments. 


To this resolution Mr. Atkinson moved 
an amendment an behalf of the Council 
Which referred mainly to some details 
of the original proposition and sect out 
other portions in a more complete manner. 
The idea embodied in both resolution 
and amendment being practically the 
same, they could be treated as one resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Eamer moved a further amendment 
setting forth a considered scheme for 
the attention of the Meeting, his amend- 
ment being for an immediate reduction 
in wages upon much the same lines as the 
previous amendment and the original 
resolution, but going further Inasmuch as 
by it the Council were instructed to 
prepare a complete scheme of gradual 
reductions commencing at a given point 
as shewn in the resolution and periodically 
falling as the cost of living declines, every 
given number of points, until we arrive ata 
previously agreed minimum beyond which 
the wage of the employee shall not fall. 

He pointed out the anomalous position 
in which we found ourselves to-day, the 


cost of living having fallen some 80 
points and yet the only decrease in wages 
we had hitherto secured was one of 5/-. 
He further pointed out that if such a 
scheme could be arranged it would save 
these periodical upheavals and the long 
drawn out negotiations between the 
Federation and the Men’s Society, and 
though it might take more time to get 
such a scheme through in the first instance 
vet the ultimate saving would far more 
than compensate for the loss of time at 
the commencement if such loss of time 
actually took place. 


The Lunch. 


At this point we were informed that 
Lunch was ready and were asked to 


‘adjourn and to reassemble sharp at 2.30. 


We found ourselves in the Luncheon- 
room, and it was again made evident 
that our Birmingham friends had decided 
that everything should be of the best. 

Mr. Siviter Smith was in the chair, 
and very ably performed the duties, keep- 
ing all in good humour, and after we had 
partaken of the good things provided, 
introduced Photogravure copies of the 
Memorial Tablet to be fixed in the Limps- 
field Convalescent Home, and which will 
be unveiled on the 6th of May next. 

He called upon Mr. Vaus to shew how 
effectually he could introduce them to 
the members of the Mecting so that there 
might be raised some £38 still wanted to 
complete the scheme prepared by the 
Council, and passed by previous Annual 
Meetings. 

Those who were present at the 4th 
Annual Meeting will readily remember 
how Mr.Vaus succeeded in a few minutes 
in enlisting the sympathies of the members 
on behalf of this Sanatorium and of the 
Process Engravers’ Ward it now contains. 
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Mr. Vaus at once got to work to sell 
the first copy of this beautiful memorial 
and induced the President to attach his 
signature thereto which of course greatly 
added to its value, consequently it was 
not many minutes before he succeeded in 
running up the price until he knocked it 
down to the Chairman's bid of £3 5s. 6d.— 
certainly good work for five minutes. He 
then proceeded to dilate upon the necessity 
of everyone present becoming possessed 
of a copy at 5/- each, this he promptly 
altered to half a guinea, by having in the 
meantime persuaded the President to 
affix his signature to as many as would be 
required at half a guinea each. 

But how many would be wanted ? 
He thought it would be difficult to count 
hands as he guessed that everybody would 
require a copy, he therefore resorted to 
the expedient of asking those who DID NOT 
require a copy to hold up a hand and as 
no one did so he concluded that he had 
orders for some 70 photogravure copies of 
the Memorial Tablet at 10/6 each. 

In passing, it may be remaiked that 
the entire proceeds will go to the Fund as 
Mr. E. Hunter of the Sun Engraving 
Company has generously promised to 
supply as many copies as should be 
required free of cost. 


After Lunch. 


By this time 2.30 had arrived and as 
there was still a great amount of work to 
be done, we were hurried back to the 
Conference room. 

At once the discussion of the Resolution 
and Amendment, re Wages and Prices, 
was resumed, and very much interest was 
displayed in the subject, there were so 
many points of view to consider, so many 
differences of opinion to bring to a focus, 
so many ways of reaching the results at 
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which we all aimed, and yet so many 
difficulties to overcome that it was clearly 
evident much thought had to be given to 
the matter in order to arrive at a decision 
that should be such as would clearly 
instruct the Council as to the course to be 
pursued, yet that would not tie its hands 
so tightly that it should feel it an impossi- 
bility to enter upon any negotiation with 
any chance of success. 

The feeling of the Meeting was evidently 
strongly in favour of the second amend- 
ment, if it was considered that it could be 
worked out as a reasonable and fair 
scheme that could with confidence be 
presented to the Men’s Society, and as 
the debate ensued there seemed to be a 
growing feeling that it was quite possible 
to prepare a scheme on the lines indicated 
by Mr. Eamer and that such scheme could 
be fair both to the employer and employee, 
and as it was considered it would be a 
statesmanlike action to endeavour to 
bring it to pass, it was deemed advisable 
to proceed with it. 

The outcome of the discussion was to 
formulate a resolution that should embody 
the three proposals before the meeting. 
This having been done, and those respon- 
sible for the resolutions and amendments 
agreeing thereto, it was put before the 
meeting and carried unanimously, the 
Council being instructed to proceed upon 
the lines indicated. 

The next business upon the agenda was 
a resolution upon the question of non- 
federated houses, which was to have been 
proposed by Mr. Burton who unfortunately 
was prevented from attending. Mr. Gould 
therefore made the proposals on behalf 
of Mr. Burton and read to the mecting the 
notes prepared by Mr. Burton. 

During the discussion much stress was 
laid upon the inability of the Men's 
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Society to carry out their own rules as 
well as to keep the terms of the agreement 
entered into between the Federation and 
themselves. 

It was generally felt that greater efforts 
should be put forth by the Men’s Society 
in order to control their members, though 
it was acknowledged that during the 
present crisis in the trade of the country 
it would be very difficult to enforce 
every regulation that might be made to 
serve the purpose of more ordinary times, 
special attention being called to their own 
rules that forbid their members to work 
side by side with Non-Union Men. 


Non-Fed.’s and Uremployment. 


It was pointed out that this subject 
was very much bound up with that 
embraced in the next resolution on the 
agenda, viz., that of Unemployment 
Insurance, and that it might be desirable 
to discuss them together ; the President 
therefore called upon Mr. Greenhill to 
move the resolution in his name, which 
purported to extend the operations of the 
agreement to the question of unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. Greenhill pointed out that the 
question of Unemployment Insurance had 
been before two previous Annual Meetings 
and that at both it had been generally 
approved, that is, the Annual General 
Meeting felt that the time had come when 
the Trade should make provision for its 
own unemployed. 

He pointed out that if this was conceded 
it would be to the interest of both the 
Employers and the Employees, that only 
the right sort of apprentices should be 


admitted to the trade and that the. 


correct number of men should be admitted 
such as would meet all the requirements 
of the Trade, and that it would also be to 
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the interest of both that each Journeyman 
should be really skilled at his work. 

During the discussion much stress was 
laid upon the latter requirement, for it 
was pointed out that though there are 
so many Process workers out of employ- 
ment to-day, yet it was most difficult 
to get a really first-class man for anv 
department when he was required. 

Very many different opinions were 
expressed by various members of the 
Meeting, not all in favour of any such 
measure as that suggested, there being 
a feeling in some directions that though 
such a measure might be highly desirable 
under ordinary circumstances, yet it 
was impossible to introduce anything of 
the kind under present-day conditions. 

And so the interesting debate went on, 
expressions of opinion both for and against 
being freely stated and answered, until the 
subject seemed to be completely exhausted; 
when it was pointed out that in any case 
if such a scheme was approved by this 
meeting and the Council was instructed 
to proceed with its preparation, it could 
not be put into operation until a special 
General Meeting had been called for the 
express purpose of discussing it and 
either to pass, amend, or discard it. 

When the discussion seemed to have 
come to an end the President put the 
resolutions and they were both carried 
unanimously. 


That 23%. 
Mr. Hislop on behalf of the Scottish 


` Northern and Midland Associations, moved 


a resolution having reference to the 
special discount of 24° allowed to 
Printers under the terms of the agreement 
between the Federation of Master Printers 
and this Federation; this brought about 
an interesting debate that eventually 


led to a revised resolution which it is 
hoped will lead to the strengthening of 
the bond between the two Federations 
and to a more perfect and complete 
understanding of the terms of the agree- 
ment and a full compliance with the same. 

Following this came three resolutions, 
formulated by the Scottish, Northern, and 
Midland Associations which were moved 
by Mr. Thomas. 


They related to— 


(a) The composition of the Council. 

(b) The revision of the Rules. 

(c) Voting by Ballot. 

It was pointed out that if the resolution 
respecting the composition of the Council 
was carried into effect it would entail 
an additional cost of about £800 per 
annum for travelling and other expenses, 
a matter that seemed to have been over- 
looked by those responsible for the resolu- 
tion. Also that the question of Balloting 
was a very difficult one for a Federation 
such as ours to adopt, for how could those 
who were asked to vote do so intelli- 
gently seeing they had not heard the 
debate, and could not possibly have all 
the facts present to mind when giving 
such vote. 

These and other grave difficulties to 
the carrying out of the resolutions were 
fully considered, together with that relating 
to the revision of the rules, and it was 
eventually decided that a small committee 
consisting of one member from each of the 
three local associations, and three mem- 
bers of the Council should be appointed 
with instructions to thoroughly overhaul 
the rules and make recommendations to 
the next Annual Meeting ; the matters 
referred to in the other two resolutions 
were referred to the Council for considera- 
tion. 
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Apprentices. 

After a short adjournment for tea, 

At the request of the Joint Industrial 
Council, Mr. F. C. Vaus proposed that in 
view of the present conditions of the 
Trade no further apprentices be admitted 
for a period of six months. 

It was pointed out that owing to 
conditions brought about by the war, 
there were really more apprentices in the 


' Trade than was actually allowable and 
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that as the Trade was now passing through 
a period of depression it would help to 
rectify matters if we refrained from taking 
any further apprentices for a period of 
six months ; and as the resolution seemed 
so reasonable and likely to benefit the 
Trade as a whole, it met with very little 
opposition and was eventually carried, 
practically unanimously. 


Price Proposals. 


The Photographic Price List was the 
next subject discussed, Mr. Craske sub- 
mitting a price list that had been agreed 
between the three Associations and ap- 
proved by the Council. 

A general discussion and explanation 
ensued and upon the vote being taken it 
was carried unanimously. 

In connection with this Mr. Eamer 
proposed that when Isochromatic plates, 
or filter work, is necessary in the produc- 
tion of Black and White Process blocks, a 
definite charge shall be scheduled for 
this purpose, as hitherto differing charges 
were made by houses in the Federation and 
it was considered expedient that a uniform 
charge should be made by all. 

This was supported by several, one 
member pointing out that he had in 
some cases been charged various prices 
for practically the same thing, the prices 
varying as much as 5/- on a small block. 
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The Council was instructed to give the 
matter careful consideration and include 
a price in the next price list. 

Mr. Hamel sought to reverse the decision 
come to a year ago upon the subject of 
Lace Curtains, when it was decided that 
they should be charged at “ fine line” 
rate and be subject to the 50°, surcharge. 

He pointed out that there was no 
special difficulty with this class of work 
if the engraver was fitted out for the 
production of this class of blocks, as he 
and others were who catered for Lace 
Curtain work. He therefore considered 
it was unfair to the manufacturer to 
charge him a price that was not equitable 
and that he felt he could not defend. 

This was seconded and supported 
whole-heartedly by Mr. Norman, who also 
claimed to be fitted for this class of work. 

There was considerable discussion upon 
this matter as it seemed to involve much 
that might not then be apparent, but 
eventually Mr. Hamel was rewarded by a 
heavy vote in his favour. | 

Mr. Phillipson called attention to a 
breakdown in the distribution of the latest 
Price List and asked for a definite period 
to be fixed between the next distribution 
and the date upon which the new prices 
should come into force. 

The Council was instructed to give 
this matter careful attention. 

The next question for discussion was 
that of a special rate for coarse screen 
Newspaper Blocks, a subject that has 
long been discussed between the Council 
and the three associations. : 


Newspaper Rate. 

It was resolved that the Council be 
-instructed to proceed with a revision of 
price for Process Blocks not exceeding 
65 lines to the inch to be supplied 
for Newspaper work only; this to be 


confined to work done under ordinary 
trade conditions and not applicable to 
rush work or night work. 

As the time for the conclusion of the 
meeting had arrived, the remaining items 
on the agenda were withdrawn. 

Mr. Grout, on behalf of the meeting, 
voiced the thanks of the members to the 
President not only for so ably presiding 
at that meeting but also for the very great 
work he has done on behalf of the Federa- 
tion, and to the Council for the work done 
during the past year. 

The vote was carried by acclamation 
and the President suitably replied, and so 
the Sixth Annual Meeting was brought 
to a conclusion. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography. 

N Friday evening, the 24th March 
the Principal delivered at the 
above school a lecture to the 

Printing Section of the L.C.C. Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts on the “ Funda- 
mentals of Tri-Colour Work with Special 
reference to Photo Lithography.” The 
lecture was illustrated with interesting 
experiments and lantern slides. 


The boys of the Day Technical School 
have with the assistance of the English 
mistress, Miss Hardy, brought out a 
school magazine entitled ‘‘ The Bolt 
Court Rag.” The magazine has been 
type-written and illustrated by the boys, 
all of whom are under 16 vears of age. 

Great credit is due to Miss Hardy 
and her students for the way they have 
worked to bring the magazine out. 
The subscription 1s 2d. per month which 
entitles the subscriber to hold the maga- 
zine for two days. 
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PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


Vol. 29. No. 340. 


IMPERIAL 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” 


plates are intended for use where the high- 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. 

They will give a full colour rendering when 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can 
used in the dark room. 
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IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for three-colour work, 

scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

the visible spectrum and must be 

manipulated in complete darkness until 
fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 
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For comfort and safety in the darkroom use 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps 


Wratten Darkroom Lamps with Wratten Safelights give 
the greatest possible intensity of light consistent with 
safety. The Lamps are specially constructed to prevent 
overheating. Made for gas, oil or electric light. 


Prices: 


10 x 8 complete with one Safelight, any series 25/- 
Extra Safelights 4/6 each 
7 x 5 complete with one Safelight, any series 15/- 


Extra Safelights 3/- each 


Kodak Ltd., (Wratten Division) Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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Unveiling of the Process Engravers War 
Memorial. 


EMBERS of the Federation and the way, with Mrs. Dargavel, unlocked a 
M their friends who journeyed to door in the new wing and formally de- 
Limpsfield on Saturday, 6th clared the Process Engravers’ Ward open. 
May, were rewarded by experiencing one of The ward was found to be a roomy, light, 
the sunniest days of the year, a day which and cheerful apartment, with two win- 
shewed the surroundings of the Caxton dows facing south and on the east wall a 
Convalescent Home with its gardens of large Union Jack draped across the com- 
daffodils, tulips, and wallflowers, to be memorative plaque. The President, 
everything one could desire. standing beside this emblem, gave a short 
Standing upon the south slope of a address in which he gratefully and touch- 
hillside, about 700 feet above sea level ingly recalled those who went out at the 
facing a panorama of Kent and Sussex, call of duty and gave their lives for their 
with their blossoming orchards and purple King and country, how nearly every firm 
downs, one could imagine no better re- mourned the loss of some clever crafts- 
treat in which to regain health and men and therefore wished to express their 
strength, and the Printing and Allied sympathy with the relatives of the fallen 
Trades are to be congratulatedon having by a permanent memorial. 
such a fine institution at their disposal. An amount exceeding £1,250 had been 
The building of the War Memorial collected and on behalf of the subscribers 
Wing has made a great improvement to he wished to acknowledge the privilege of 
the Home and will enable many more joining this to the War Memorial Fund, 
patients to participate in its comforts. thus enabling the trustees to accelerate 
In the interval of waiting the final the building of the new wing which was 
arrivals, members of the party found an such a beautiful addition to the Caxton 
opportunity for a stroll round the ground, Home. 
visiting the poultry farm, and bowling He felt that no Memorial could be more 
green, admiring the two fine revolving appropriate than one which added to the 
summerhouses presented to the Home, facilities of restoring health to those tem- 
and inspecting other points of interest. porarily laid aside by sickness, and he 
When four o’clock came round, the hoped the engraving trade would take 
President, Mr. Andrew Dargavel, leading full advantage of the welcome which 
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was extended to them by the Home. 

Mr. Edward Hunter added a few words 
expressing the great personal loss he felt, 
inasmuch as his firm alone mourned no 
less than 32 employees killed. He then 
called upon Mrs. Dargavel to unveil the 
commemorative plaque—a handsome and 
artistic tribute to process engravers who 
fellin the war—the work of Mr. McDonald 
Gill. 

The Rt. Hon. C. W. Bowerman, M.P., in 
accepting on behalf of the trustees a bound 
roll of honour with the names of the fallen 
inscribed on vellum, said that the sacrifice 
of 500 men of the printing and kindred 
trades was symbolized in this building 
and that all present would feel that this 
exquisite ceremony fittingly commemor- 
ated the sacrifice of the Engraving Craft. 


He congratulated all who had contri- 
buted not only upon the time and labour 
given, but also upon the thought and 
love which was expressed so artistically 
in the illuminated volume and in the 
plaque. He emphasised the wel ome 
which the Home offered to all who came, 
that there would be found no restrictions, 
but a desire to give perfect freedom be- 
sides every comfort and mental stimulus 
to the convalescent. He congratulated 
the Engraving Trade and thanked them 
on behalf of the trustees for their splendid 
service to the Caxton Convalescent Home. 

Mr. White, the Secretary of the Home, 
then asked Mr. Dargavel to accept on 
behalf of the Federation of Master Pro- 
cess Engravers, a framed certificate en- 
titling them to nominate 25 patients 
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annually to the benefits of the Caxton 
Home. 

The assembly then listened with bowed 
heads to the sounding of the Last Post 
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and thus was concluded a ceremony, the 
impressiveness and solemnity of which 
will be ever remembered by all who were 
present. 


Some Thoughts at the Birmingham 


Conference. 
By Frank Colebrook. 
M* McCONNACHIE, that’s my 


writing self—(oh, yes Barrie, it 
is ; you're not the only one with 
a double)—McConnachie went to Bir- 
mingham with me. 

“ He said he'd seen a hippopotamus 
wag its tail but he’d never before seen a 
hippopotamus’s tail wag its hippopo- 
tamus. 

When I was puzzling this out he ex- 
plained that the engraving craft was a sort 


of appanage to the monster printing 


craft; and it wagged that monster in- 
stead of being wagged by it. 

He was alluding to the Stationers’ Hall 
Conference of the spring of 1917. 

As I moved among the engravers in the 
Grand Hotel I wondered if they were all 
as proud as I thought they should be of 
that epoch marking Conference in Lon- 
don’s historic hall. 

A partner of a newspaper publishing 
firm in Belfast (which, incidentally, is also 
an engraving firm), Mr. McQuitty, hav- 
ing been called upon to open the dis- 
cussion, I then had ten minutes given to 
me in which to speak of the way in which 
an agreement in the electro-typing and 
stereo-typing world had transformed the 
position of that craft in the nearly six 
years then ended. 

The late Mr. Walter Hazell, I remember, 
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questioned me as to how far it had been 
necessary to use the full powers possessed 
under the agreement, and I told him how 
very little need of this there had been. 

Mr. George Holloway, of B. Della- 
gana’s, followed, also dealing with the 
duplicate plate-making. Then Mr. David 
Greenhill spoke of what more recently had 
been set on foot by the engravers, and 
thereafter discussion was thrown open. 

The issue was the setting up of the 
National Joint Industrial Council for the 
whole Printing Craft, as we now know it. 
This very month, by labourious, tactful, 
understanding sagacity, it has managed to 
avoid what easily might have become a 
very serious trouble in the Craft. For 
eleven years there has been no strike or 
lockout of any importance in the whole 
of the printing world, save that fort- 
night’s unhappy dispute, repudiated by 
its own trade union head-quarters, and 
confined to Manchester and Liverpool. 
The reasonable hope of maintenance of 
this record and, indeed, of improving upon 
it, is, in a very great degree, based on the 
shrewdness and the courage with which 
the leaders in the engraving world years 
ago saw the right policy and dared to 
pursue it, and, incidentally, provided the 
needed object lesson. 

Surely all engravers may well pray the 
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AT MR. SIVITER SMITH'S HOME AND FARM. 


prayer of the Scotsman, ‘‘ Lord, gi’e us 
a’ a guid conceit o' oorselves.”’ 


xk % ae 


As a general reflection I can only say I 
was exceedingly pleased with the evidence 
of pluck and fair success and self-reliant 
cheeriness which seemed written upon 
everyone. I had a chat with Mr. Siviter 
Smith’s pedigree pigs on this matter. I 
told one old lady, reclining at ease on her 
perfectly clean straw, that in a previous 
state of existence I'd been a guinea-pig, 
and still had a liking for— 

‘‘ Guineas,” I was going to say, but just 
had sense in time to correct it and to say 
‘ A liking for pigs of any kind.” 

“We're all right,” said Mrs. Porker, 
“and you ought to be. You're very 
much like us. Everyone of us has had a 
snub.” (You'll remember that these are 
the Snub-nosed White Pedigree Pigs). 
‘“Snubs haven’t hurt us, and the snubs 
all of you have had haven’t hurt you. 
We're white, and I suppose you're white.” 

For myself I felt that being a sort of 
halftone, was as much as I would dare to 
claim, but in common courtesy I agreed 
with the old lady that photo-engravers in 
general were white. 

“You see,” she went on, “ what a 
comfortable sty and plenty of clean straw 
and a good run in front, does for us all. 
Did you ever see any pigs in a more com- 
fortable home ? The sty makes the pig.” 

We had indeed all noticed that there 
was nowhere any fouling at all of this 
abundant clean straw. These lucky ani- 
mals had tHe chance to keep their homes 
in all ways sweet and good, and they kept 
them so. ‘ Take it from me that there 
are no cleaner animals than pigs, if you 
give them the chance,” said Mr. Siviter 
Smith. 
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“ Take it from me,” said Mrs. Porker, 
“that once you engravers get away from 
the devil-drive and harassment and the 
rotten conditions in which your work used 
to be done, you'll be as good as we are.” 
“I am very sorry for what you've been,”’ 
she continued, “ but everyday in every 
way you're becoming better and better. 
You'll soon be as happy and contented as 
we are.” 

Although I enjoyed the gathering very 
much, I should have been better pleased 
if that Greatheart and unwearying brain, 
my old friend, Carl Hentschel had found 
it convenient to attend. Somehow my 
mind went back to the days when his 
father, Auguste Hentschel, was producing 
singularly fine half-tones by ways of his 
own, on the premises of Maclure and 
MacDonald, in Glasgow, about forty-five 
to fifty years ago. I could see his son too, 
the famous Carl, time and again toiling in 
his shirt sleeves right through a night ; 
and making score after score, both in 
regard to reliability of his timekeeping and 
to the quality of the work. Do you re- 
call the full page Hedley Fitton pencil 
drawings of London scenes reproduced by 
Carl in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” thirty 
years ago? What a power that man is, 
and what a good thing for us all that fifty 
years ago, as a child, he came here, and 
that as a fellow Briton, as a Citizen and 
Freeman of London, and an active member 
of its Corporation, as well as in his char- 
acter of a business builder, he has done 
so much to create among the business 
public the engraving habit. I, for one, ow- 
ing him thanks for many encouragements, 
always given in the kindest spirit, looked 
for him particularly at Birmingham. I 
hope he will be a regular attendant at 
future Annual Meetings. 
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The Council at Work. 


INCE the very successful Annual 
S Meeting held at Birmingham, the 

greater part of the time of the 
Council has been taken up by the matters 
remitted to it from that meeting, though, 
of course, there have been other matters 
which have called for attention. 

Among those demanding the more 
careful consideration was one relating 
to a Licence asked for by two houses 
who were being severely pressed by a 
non-Federated house. 

Practically everything possible had 
been done to get this outside house to 
come into the Federation, but, because of 
some fancied grievance that arose during 
the war period, the proprietors seem to 
have taken up the attitude that no 
explanation which can be given, however 
honest and reasonable it may be, will alter 
their decision, yet it is well known by 
everyone who has any knowledge of the 
facts that the fancied grievance is without 
foundation, but like so many of a similar 
character the less the reason, the greater 
the determination. 

How far the Council can go in meeting 
a case of this kind is cause for serious 
consideration, but it is evident that the 
members of the Federation must be 
protected in the best way possible, and 
it is for the Council to discuss what that 
way shall be. 

There have, as usual, been a number of 
complaints, many of them it would seem 
being groundless, for in every case the 


Secretary has been instructed to investi- 
gate and report to the Council, and, so 
far as he has been able to come to a 
conclusion, his report has been that 
he is perfectly satisfied that the charges 
are groundless, though in one or two cases 
the Council has called for further investi- 
gation, there being some circumstances 
that were not cleared to their satisfaction. 

During the month very much progress 
has been made in the matter of dealing 
with Foreign competition. 

Meetings have been held with the 
officials of the Printers’ Federation and 
with the officials of the Electrotypers 
and Stereotypers Unions with very auspi- 
cious results, the latter promising hearty 
co-operation if once a common ground of 
attack or defence can be decided upon. 
This matter, will, of course, need careful 
planning, but at present there scems 
to be every hope of success. 

Discussions and interviews have taken 
place with the idea of taking joint action 
between the Newspaper Society and this 
Federation ; the Council have for a long 
time desired some mutually helpful action 
in this direction ; probably in the near 
future we may hear more of this matter. 

Correspondence has been opened with 
the Association of Photographic Plate 
Makers, Paper Makers, etc., etc., with a 
view to securing a reduction in the prices 
of these articles consistent with the fall 
in prices of the commodities used in their 
preparation. So far but little success has 
attended this effort, but the Council is 
not without hope that some good may 
yet result from the correspondence and 
that the Trade may be bencfited thereby. 

The question of Employers’ liability 
and the rates charged by the Insurance 
Companies to cover this risk has been 
discussed, and an invitation extended to 
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a competent authority to attend a further 
Council Meeting and explain the incidence 
of the rate and shew in what way members 
of the Federation can secure the best 
possible terms, either by collective action 
or by some special arrangement that will 
enable them to get the necessary cover, 
together with absolute security at rates 
very much below the exceedingly high 
ones charged by the tariff offices. 


Wages Negotiations. 


Of course, the matter of greatest 
moment to the trade has been the meeting 
with the officials of the Men’s Society for 
the purpose of discussing the reduction 
in wages decided upon by the annual 
meeting. 

It is no easy matter to convince a 
deputation that it 1s to the personal 
advantage of the membership of their 
Society that the wage rate should be 
reduced. 

The President, however, explained that 
the meeting had been called at the 
instance of the annual meeting for the 
purpose of securing a reduction in wages 
in order that it may be possible to reduce 
prices to a point that the Trade feels is 
really necessary in order to help secure a 
revival of business. 

It was carefully pointed out that the 
present price of Process Blocks was 
having a very serious effect upon the 
demand for illustrations, and it was felt 
that only by a very appreciable drop in 
prices was there likely to be secured that 
benefit the Trade required, for so long as 
the price made them uneconomical the 
user would reduce his demands to the 


minimum, as was the case in everyday 
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experience. It was moreover, pointed 
out very plainly that the Federations 
had reduced prices to a far greater extent 
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than was warranted by the 5/- reduction 
already secured, consequently could not 
reduce further without a big drop in 
wages, for at the present moment very 
few, if any, process houses were working 
at profit, a position that was not beneficial 
elther to the trade or the Men’s society. 

The proposal was put forward for an 
immediate drop of a substantial character, 
together with a sliding scale that should 
stabilise wages for a considerable period, 
probably for the next few years; but in 
any case, leaving the employees in a 
much better position than they were at 
the time the first agreement was entered 
into, and certainly far better than in 
pre-war days. 

There can be no question that the 
deputation from the Men’s Society put 
up a very gallant fight in order to retain 
their present wage, or at least to minimise 
as much as possible the reduction that 
might be arranged, their contention 
seemingly being summed up in their 
Secretary’s dictum that—‘‘ As a trade 
union our business is to retain what we 
have got ” ; certainly a far-reaching state- 
ment, and one that might need particular 
attention if pressed to its logical con- 
clusion; and certainly one that at the 
present moment would be fraught with 
serious consequences if persisted in. 

It sounded strange that the deputation 
should plead for a stabilising of Wages 
and Prices, yet set themselves in direct 
opposition to a proposal made on behalf 
of the Annual Meeting for that very 
purpose ; though it is true, they offered 
to place the scheme before their members 
if the Council, pressed them to do so, 
but added the warning that they were 
certain of its rejection ; therefore it was 
useless to proceed on those lines ; they, 
however, failed to propose any other 


method of securing the result they desired. 

After a five hours’ discussion, some 

modified proposals were tentatively agreed 
upon which are to be referred to the 
members of the Union who are to be 
asked to ballot upon the question, and 
when the figures of the ballot are known 
the result will be communicated to the 
Council, this it was suggested would take 
a month to secure. 
» In the meantime, the Council will have 
to give the matter a fair amount of 
attention so as to be ready for whatever 
action may be needful as the result of 
the ballot. 

Whether the executive will recommend 
acceptance of the offer we were left in 
doubt, though the President made express 
request that such should be the case. 
Perhaps upon consideration the officials 
of the Men’s Society will feel that their 
deputation has done the best that could 
be expected, and in the interests of the 
trade, the employees as well as the 
employers and the customers, they will 
decide upon recommendation. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of correspondence from all parts of the 
country but none of it has been of out- 
standing general importance, though of 
course, to the individual it has often been 
of great value. 


SECURING advertisements from local 
business men by the rural publisher varies 
from the simple to the impossible ; from 
the easy to the most difficult task. To 
write them is far better for the publisher 
than to have them prepared by the country 
merchants ; for an advertisement that 
produces results for the advertiser pro- 
duces results for the publisher. 
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Wet Collodion Photography. 


W. J. Smith, F.R.P.S., and E. L. Turner, F.R.P.S 


Stripping and Varnishing. 
N the case of small negatives or 
| combination negatives, it is usual 
in commercial practice to strip the 
films and transfer to a large piece of glass 
and thus enable them to be printed 
together with a saving of light and time. 


dion. It is always advisable to first dry 
the film, it can however, be stripped 
without doing so, and when dry cut round 
the portions to be stripped with a knife. 
Take a piece of unsized paper (common 
newspaper paper) and damp with a 
3°; solution of acetic acid and lay on 


FIGURE I. 


There are two methods of stripping. 
First, without having first strengthened 
the film ; second, after strengthening and 
thickening the film. The method selected 
depends upon the following circumstances. 
The nature of the Collodion, if tough or 
thin, if it ‘has been coated upon a sub- 
stratum plate, or heavilv forced in develop- 
ment and then intensified with strong 
lead intensifier. The following method 
can be used if the plate has not been 
substratumed, or made with fragile collo- 


portion of film to be stripped, and lightly 
pass over a soft rubber roller, leave on 
sufficient time for the moisture to pene- 
trate the film. Prepare the new support 
by first cleaning and then flowing over a 
well filtered 5°, solution of gum water 
and drain excess off. Carefully raise the 
paper and then by the aid of a penknife 
(see Fig. 1), lift the film and paper, and 
slowly draw the paper away with the 
film adhering. Lay the paper and film 
on the fresh support in correct position 
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(See Fig. 2), and pass the roller lightly 
over the paper, or it will sometimes come 
away without using the roller, and lift 
corner of paper which should come away 
leaving the film on the new support. If 
the film is inclined to come away with the 
paper, insert the penknife between one 
corner of the paper and film and: press the 
film on the glass at the same time gently 
pulling the paper, this will generally 
cause them to separate. When all the 


required with a piece of wood, and then 
lay dry paper over portion to be stripped 
and proceed as previously described. 
Some workers prefer this method, others 
the first. Dirty glass will cause a 
film to stick and refuse to come away, 
also very old glass may cause the same 
defect. 

The other method of procedure is first 
to coat the negative with a well-filtered 
rubber solution made as follows :— 


FIGURE II. 


films have been stripped into position 
lay a sheet of fluffless blotting paper on 
top and lightly pass rubber roller over the 
blotting paper, remove blotting paper 
and place negative aside to dry. Instead 
of using a piece of damp paper when 
starting fthe stripping, the negative 
can be placed in a dish of plain water, 
when the film has become thoroughly 
wetted it will commence to loosen from 
the glass support, remove from water 
and scrape away the film that is not 
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Benzole (pure) 50 ozs. 500 c.c. 
Rubber, leaf } oz. grams 
This will take about a week to dissolve. 

Having dried the negative coat with 
this Solution, allow to set hard and again 
coat with a Stripping Collodion made 
as follows :— 


5 


Industrial Spirit 10 ozs. 500 c.c. 
Pyroxyline ... 144 grains 15 grams 
Ether Meth 720. 10ozs. 500 c.c. 
Castor Oil 70 minims 15 c.c. 


It is necessary to sandwich a rubber 


film between the two Collodion films 
so as to prevent the stripping Collodion 
dissolving the film containing the silver 
image. When the film has set it is cut 
round with a knife and placed in a weak 
solution (5°) of acetic acid and allowed 
to remain until the film loosens, it is then 
treated as previously described. 
Varnishing. 

If many prints are to be made from the 
negative it is advisable to protect it with 
a varnish, as the film is easily scratched. 
Mawson’s Hard Negative Varnish is sup- 
plied for the purpose or either of the 
following two varnishes can be used. 
One being *made from gum dammar 
as follows :— 


Benzole (pure) 32 ozs. 1000 c.c. 
Gum Dammar 1} ozs. 50 grams 
Castor Oil } oz. 7.5 c.c. 


The castor oil is added to prevent the 
varnish chipping or cracking, the other 
varnish is a solution of shellac dissolved 
in Spirit, the proportions being as follows : 
Industrial Spirit 20 ozs. 1000 c.c. 
Orange shellac (best) 14ozs. 75 grams 
Castor Oil 72 minims 15 c.c. 
The former is applied without first 
warming the negative. When using Maw- 
son’s or the latter varnish, it is necessary 
to heat the negative until it is just hand- 
warm. The reason for heating is that the 
solvent contains a certain amount of water 
which is the last to evaporate, the spirit 
being first, the water remaining precipi- 
tates the resin in a cloudy deposit. When 
poured on a heated negative and in 
addition, dried by heat by holding above 
a gas flame, the spirit and water evaporate 
simultaneously the result being a hard 
clear film. The solvent of the gum 
dammar contains no water, therefore 
it is not necessary to heat before coating. 


' one piece. 
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The method of varnishing a negative is 
exactly similar as when coating a-plate 
with Collodion, only the thickened edge 
formed where the varnish is flowed off, 
should be rubbed away with a piece of 
rag or blotting paper, otherwise when 
dry it is likely to form a ridge which will 
prevent contact when printing the nega- 
tive. When drying a negative off by 
heat care must be exercised so that the 
varnish does not catch fire, it should be 
held well above the flame, as if it fires, 
the shellac is likely to be melted which 
gives the negative a grained appearance. 
The varnish should not be flowed off too 
quickly, otherwise ridges will be formed. 
The coating room must be free from 
draughts, which if present when using 
the shellac varnish will cause matt 
streaks. Just before coating, the varnish 
must be well filtered. It is advisable 
after coating with the gum dammar 
varnish to place the negative in a warm 
cupboard to harden, which generally 
takes about 15 mins. If the varnished 
film is sticky, dust over with finely 
powdered French chalk and remove 
excess with a soft camel-hair brush. Wet 
Collodion negatives that are to be painted 
out, should be always varnished and the 
painting out done over the varnish, 
otherwise the moisture contained in 
the paint may cause the film to break 
away from the glass. 


(Continued from Page 77). 

on this side wealthy enough to afford the 
outlay, or big enough to make full use of it. 

I next visited Mr. W. Hawtin of the 
Hawtin Engraving Company, a new firm 
doing line, half-tone and Ben Day Work— 
including Maps to up 40in. by 30in. in 
They reckon to etch a line 
flat in }-hour. 
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My Trip to Amertca—contd. 


By Mr. A. E. Dent, Secretary of the Federation. 


Detroit and Henry Ford. 


I next took train to Detroit (15 hours) 
and my principal call here was the 
Everton Engraving Company. Mr. Ever- 
ton is a very progressive advertiser and 
has produced some good original designs 
for engravers’ announcements, from which 
he sells electros. 


Here I saw the Weeks’ Electrical 
Etching at work, producing some very 
fine results. Mr. Everton was quite 
enthusiastic about it and shewed mc some 
testimonials from his customers in regard 
to the printing and electrotyping quality 
of the plates produced by the Weeks’ 
Machine. 


Here I made a point of visiting the 
world renowned Ford Car Works. 


It is said there is one automobile to 
every seven persons in the States, and 
one can well believe that after a visit 
to Henry Ford’s factory alone, where 
cars are being turned out at the rate of 
three a minute. 


Although this astonishing works is 
making l4 million cars per annum—only 
a small proportion are there assembled— 
the remainder are boxed for despatch to, 
and assembled in other parts of the world. 
As an example of factory organization, 
the Assembling gallery is most interesting 
—a slow-moving platform about 1/8th 
of a mile in length with bare frames 
being lowered upon it at one end, others 
midway in various stages of progress and 
at the extreme end finished cars driving 
off under their own power. 

It is worth noting that there are 
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50,000 employees, but my admiration for 
Henry Ford is not so much provoked by 
the size of his works, as by the size of his 
assurance of an unfathomable market. 

I can’t help thinking he is trying to 
reach the stage of the paper servictte— 
“ Use the Car once and throw it away.” 


Chicago and Louis Flader. 

From Detroit I travelled by sleeping 
berth to Chicago, a run of about 10 hours. 
Here I had a pleasant talk with Louis 
Flader, the General Secretary of the 
American Engravers’ Association, who 
explained that although in the New York 
state they are not at present working to a 
minimum schedule of prices and have no 
penalty for undercutting, yet the Associa- 
tion is considered by its members to be 
more valuable than ever. 

Firms meeting what they consider 
unfair competition will ring up the 
Secretary, who thereupon interviews the 
offender and reviews the estimate so that 
an understanding is arrived at between 
the parties concerned, the net result being 
that.a fair profit is obtained for the work 
which might have been sacrificed but for 
this mutual co-operation. 

Pressure is being brought to bear on the 
legislature to class Process Engraving as 
a profession in which services are rendered, 
rather than an ordinary manufacture, as 
such a decision would allow of a resump- 
tion of the schedule. I next interviewed 
Mr. McGrath of the McGrath Engraving 
Co., doing Black and White and Colour 
Work. He was using the Edgor electrical 
etcher, a non-acid process similar to an 
ordinary clectrotyping vat with plate 


hanging vertically, the bath being 
agitated by aeration. 
Mr. McGrath explained that their 


Association does not give a preferential 
rate to Printers as they are not very 
helpful to the Engraving Craft—the 
Printer’s attitude being to take all and 
give nothing in return—although had it 
not been for Engraving progress, the 
printers would not be in possession of 
such good trade as they have to-day. 
Mr. McGrath considers the Advertising 
Agencies are more worthy of preferential 
treatment as they create work for both 
the Engraver and the Printer. 

My next call was The Globe Engraving 
Company, a fine firm established over 
30 years ago by Mr. George Bencdict. 
Mr. Benedict is so well known throughout 
the Engraving world as the author of 
costing systems, price scales, measuring 
charts, etc., that it was quite natural to 
find him fully conversant with other 
trifling subjects such as Astronomy and 
Theosophy. 

I was introduced to Mrs. Benedict and 
driven all round Chicago in the fine 
8-cvlinder Peerless, which was presented 
to Mr. Benedict by American Engravers 
for his services to the Craft. 

My visit to Chicago was coincident 
with a Convention of The National 
Association of Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers. 

I attended one of their meetings at 
which I heard the usual heartv choruses, 
and then a very clever speaker who gave 
an aspect of Relativity in business affairs. 
He realized that trade was experiencing 
a severe “set back” but pointed out 
that it appeared worse than usual only 
by contrast with the abnormal prosperity 
preceding it, and as an illustration, said : 
“ If you take three bowls of water, hot, 
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cold and tepid—by holding one hand in 
the hot and one in the cold water a 
few moments, and then put both in the 
tepid bowl the hot hand will find this 
water cold and the other will find it warm, 
but neither is correct.” 

Present-day business is not so bad if 
compared with pre-war conditions, and 
we should make the best of it. Failure 
comes most readily to the man with 
dejected facc, a stooping gait, complaining 
voice, and suspicious mind. It is largely 
a matter of Will power to stand erect, 
throw back the shoulders, talk cheerfully, 
and prepare the way for that success, 
which is bound to come. 


Modern Methods. 


I also called on Mr. Austin, of The 
McGill Weinsheimer, a large concern 
doing Lithography and Letterpress print- 
ing having a photo-engraving plant. 

In this firm I encountered another 
Weeks’ Electric Etcher, operated by an 
extremely able craftsman, who demon- 
strated its capabilities with great enthu- 
siasm—the half-tones were etched in 
flats about 18in. by 16in. in one operation 
and then passed over to the finisher with 
little or no fine etching in most cases. 

Mr. Austin shewed me some fine repro- 
ductions executed by his firm, and after 
taking me to lunch, drove me in his car 
to the Goes Lithographic Company, 
another large firm just installing a Hucb- 
ner Bleistein outfit. 

Here I met Mr. Huebner superintending 
the first productions from the new instal- 
lation, so I was enabled to watch the 
methods throughout up to the final plate 
ready for proofing. 

Mr. Huebner is not yet ready to export 
his outfits and, from what I heard regard- 
ing cost, there would not be many firms 
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Dirty Work. 


Extracted from the Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin. 


z DVERSITIES show the kind of 
stuff men are made of,” is an 
old saying and a true one. We 

are all familiar: with the meaning of the 

term “ fair weather sailors,” and can 
appreciate that in fair weather it is casy 
sailing indeed. That’s when the officers, 
the crew and the passengers are happy 
and contented. Life on the raging main, 
however, is a different proposition, and 
when the wind begins to roar and the 
waves pound against the sides of the 
ship, many contentions are likely to arise. 

The photo-engravers have seen about 
every change that an industry can be 
confronted with,—from bad to good and 
back again,—and should learn something 

from their past experience. There was a 

time when prices had gotten to such a 

point that the very life of the industry 

was threatened. Wages naturally re- 
fiected that situation toa certain extent. 

Then came the war, with its decreasing 

volume of business, its trials and tribula- 

tions. Then came the period of the 

Renaissance in 1915, when the cost of 

photo-engravings was established. This 

move placed the industry on a more 
substantial basis and brought better 
returns to the workers and the proprietors 
of photo-engraving establishments. After 
the war, a short period of extreme acti- 
vity, which for the first time in the 
history of the industry, placed it on what 
might be termed a profitable basis. 

When compared with other lines of 

endeavour, however, this much-vaunted 

and over-touted prosperity was modest 
indeed. Yet, it brought with it various 


excesses in both thought and action. 


Salaries and wages rose to unprecedented 
heights, which could only be maintained 
as long as the volume of business remained 
at flood tide, and while prices remained 
high and mounted higher. 

The change in business conditions, 
such as we have experienced during the 
last year and more, soon demonstrated 
the error of the ways into which we had 
fallen, and now that the storm is brewing, 
we become conscious of the fact that a 
number of unethical, unbusinesslike and 
unwise practices, which we thought had 
been discarded for good and all, are again 
springing into existence. These, if per- 
sisted in, will drag the industry and every- 
one connected with it down into the 
depths of eight or ten years ago. 

We hear more and more of the price- 
cutter, who has discovered the trick of 
making money even during slack periods 
by taking in all the work he can get, 
regardless of the price he gets for it. 
His way of solving the problem is to keep 
the wheels turning. He hopes to make 
up by volume production what he gives 
away in reduced prices. This plan is 
fairly successful only as long as his com- 
petitors allow him the questionable privi- 
lege of grabbing all the business in sight. 
When they meet him with his own weapons 
however, his little bubble bursts, and if 
he follows the plan to its logical conclu- 
sion, it results in bringing down prices 
for all to a certain extent, and his own 
prices to a far greater extent, and with 
business drifting back to normal distri- 
bution. 

We have gotten to the point where we 
must think and act less as individuals 
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and more for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole. No man can hope to build a 
lasting or worth-while success at the 
expense of his competitors. We must 
build so that all will profit according to 
their merits and not so that all will lose, 
each according to his demerits. 

It is the same way when we engage in 
any collective action, as was well evidenced 
in the recent strike. A number of 
members, for reasons of their own, at the 
last moment deserted their fellow-cm- 
ployers and entered into temporary agree- 
ments with the union, whereby they were 
allowed to operate their plants, thus 
enjoying, for perhaps the first time in 
their lives, a complete monopoly in their 
respective localities. Some of these men 
not only took advantage of their competi- 
tors, but also of those who were forced 
to use their services during that period, 
by charging the latter excessive rates 
for such work as came to them, from 
sources other than their regular customers. 
It is fairly safe to assume that a man 
who will not deal fairly with his competi- 
tors, wil] not deal fairly with anyone, 
and the actual experience had bears out 
this assertion. No employer was enticed 
to go into the strike, none were coerced 
and none were forced to enter it against 
their will; each had perfect freedom of 
thought and action. Of those who saw 
fit to enter into temporary agreements 
with the union, not one presented an 
argument sound in either theory, logic 
or reason, against the position taken by 
the employers who entered into the strike. 
Every one of these men and institutions 
placed themselves in the position of 
taking an unfair advantage of their 
fellow members, of inflicting an injury 
upon them, while, at the same time, 
expecting the latter to pull the chestnuts 
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out of the fire for them ; bccause in every 
case the agrecments which were made at 
the conclusion of the strike were morc 
favourable to the backsliding members 
than those they were able to make by 
themselves, and at a time when the union 
should have been particularly magnani- 
mous to those who helped them in their 
fight. 

In a number of instances, employers 
who remained at work during the strike, 
explained their attitude by citing their 
financial weakness. The union profited 
because of it. Just how sound and stable 
a structure can be built upon a foundation 
of that kind, remains to be seen. A 
man who is too poor to defend his pro- 
perty, business and principles, is also apt 
to be too poor to pay the wages he is 
forced to pay because of his weakness. 
If, because of poverty, these same firms 
in the course of time find it necessary to 
slash prices in order to keep the wheels 
turning, they will be the instruments 
through which wages will be reduced, 
because even the Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
with its vaunted strength, cannot take 
more out of the industry than there is 
in it. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S EXAMINA- 
TIONS. —At Stationers’ Hall recently, some 
500 progressive workers, employed in the 
various branches of the printing industry, 
submitted themselves for examination in 
the theory and practice of their respective 
crafts. The candidates were students from 
the most progressive Technical Schools in 
London. It is a hopeful sign for the future 
of the printing industry when so many 
progressive workers are eager to obtain 
the diplomas awarded on the results of 
these annual technical tests. 
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T7 GLOUCESTER JOURNAL Bi-Centenary 

Number marks an epoch in the history 

of that journal. 

The publishers hit upon the happy idea of 
presenting each reader with a facsimile of the 
first issue which appeared on Monday, April 
9th, 1722, price three half-pence, which consisted 
of six foolscap pages and was, of course, a 
wonderful production in those davs. ° 

They also give a facsimile of the notice 
announcing the forthcoming publication in 
which they assure the public that the “ Paper 
will be suitable to all Degrees and Capacities,” 
and further, that any ‘Shop’ Keepers or 
others may have all Sorts of Bills and Ad- 
vertisements printed after the best Fashion.” 

The whole issue speaks well for the enterprise 
of the proprietors and publishersof the Journal, 
and the reproduction in facsimile of the first 
number is a valuable object lesson in the’ pro- 
gress made during the last 200 years. We con- 
gartulate the publishers upon the production. 


ONVERTING A BUSINESS INTO A PRIVATE 
CoMPANY is the title of a very handy 
and informative little volume issued by 

Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., of Chancery Lane, 
and like all the publications of this Company, 
may be accepted as a very comprehensive though 
simple, and easily understandable brochure on 
the subject, certainly any business man who 
has the remotest idea of converting his business 
into a Limited Liability Company cannot 
possibly do better than procure and carefully 
study the information given in so concise yet 
practical manner. 


RINTING SALES MATERIAL is the title of 
P some large quarto publications issued 
by the S. D. Warren Co., 
U.S.A., makers of papers of special grades for 
the use of printers. 

These booklets issued at frequent intervals 
shew how the work of the Printer who uses the 
“Warren Papers” can be made to give very 
superior effects, especially in the use of Half-tone 
and Line Illustrations; in fact, everything 
possible is done in order to shew that by the 
use of a given paper very beautiful effects can 
be secured. And as every issue is printed upon 
a different make of paper, the Printer or En- 
graver who preserves them will soon have a 
complete encyclopacdia of the different papers, 
each one shewing its special features, or if the 
printer wishes to cut out any of the illustrations 
so as to shew his customers just how they will 
print, the Company will provide him with 
dummy copies of the special size needed for his 
purpose. 

In this way the Paper Maker, Printer and 
Engraver can work together for the benefit of 
the customer. 


of Boston, 


Ss‘: QUARTERLY, No. 44, thoroughly 
upholds the reputation this Quarterly has 
attained, the specimens of practically all 
classes of work are an education and shews what 
can be accomplished by the judicious use of 
Process Blocks, either in Black and W hite or 
Colour. 

The Swaingravure frontispiece is very good 
indeed, so is the colour printing on Blotting 
Paper, and the specimens of wood engraving. 

Messrs. Swain & Son may well be proud of 
their Quarterly. 

HE COMMERCIAL ARTIST. It is no small 
pleasure to be able once mcre to greet 
this excecdingly interesting monthly. 

The new issue has brought with it new life 
and the enthusiasm put into it and the deter- 
mination to make it effective has done wonders 
for it, so that every issue is brimful of good 
things from the Commercial Artists’ standpoint, 
and as that is mostly the same standpoint as 
adopted by the Process Engravers it goes 
without saying that it has many hints he would 
do well to study. 

We cannot do other than very strongly 
recommend it to every Process Engraving house. 
Copies can be procured from 1314, Claus Spreckles 
Buildings, San Francisco. 

HE NORTHERN, the House Organ of the 
Northern Engraving Company, Canton, 
Ohio, still pursues its way giving ideas 

to its customers and examples of the kind of 
work they can obtain from that company. 

We have previously referred to this exceeding- 
ly useful publication and can only sav that it 
continues to merit all the good things we have 
previously said about it. 


REATIVE ENGRAVING, publisbed by the 
C Everton Engraving Company, of Detroit 
isa really remarkable series of illustra- 
tions designed and used for the purpose of 
popularising Engraving. 

This Company set out to produce something 
new and effective and as they could not produce 
the effects they wanted by the ordinary me- 
thods, they invented new diaphragm stops, 
etc. and so produced some very striking illus- 
trations, which they used in the public press 
to call attention to their work, and they tell us 
that the effort has brought them great success. 

Process Engravers who get a set of these 
illustrations will have an object lesson that 
will shew them how little they really know 
about the possibilities of Half Tone Engraving. 


(Ei 


HE EcLirseE,” the monthly issued by the 
Eclipse Engraving Company, Cleveland, 
still continues to minister to the wants of 

the firm's customers. It is always full of good 

things. * Little and good ” may be taken to 
represent this welcome monthly. 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” 


plates are intended for use where the high- 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. 

They will give a full colour rendering when 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and 

agreen safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can 
be used in the dark room. 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for three-colour work, 

scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

the visible spectrum and must be 

manipulated in — darkness until 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Sd. 


Per annum, Post free: British Isles, @@., Colonies and abroad Se. 


London :—-GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 


Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 


(Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 


=~ New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington) 
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When you want a set of 
colour negatives which give 
accurate register and faith- 
fully reproduce all the subtle 
colouring in the original—use 


Watten Tricolour Filters 
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Kodak Limited, 
(Wratten Division) 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JOHNSON'S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals : For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd, SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


The Wages Ballot. 


A was reported in our last issue, the 


representatives of the Men’s So- 

ciety have met.the Council of the 
Federation with a view to discussing the 
reduction in wages called for at the last 
Annual Meeting. 

As is well known, the demand was for a 
minimum decrease of 15/- per week. 

The Council was instructed to press 
for that amount, together with a sliding 
scale to regulate future wages. 

A whole afternoon was given up to the 
discussion without much progress being 
made, as the members of the Men’s depu- 
tation continually argued against any re- 
duction. 

Eventually, a section of the Council de- 
cided to try the effect of reducing the 
demand from 15/- to 10/- per week, but 
this met with no more favourable 
reception at the hands of the deputation. 
They, however, promised to report what 
had taken place to their executive and 
to take a Ballot of the men, but they 
were not in a position to promise to 
recommend acceptance. 

We learn that the Ballot has been taken 
and that the request has been turned 
down by 90°; of those voting, We are, 
therefore, face to face with a new position, 
one that will need handling with a great 
amount of wisdom. 


Of course, this rejection of the modified 
amount leaves the course open for the 
original demand to be put forward and 
pressed to a conclusion, in the manner 
provided for in the Agreement between 
the Men’s Society and the Federation, and 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
Annual Meeting. 

It seems extremely difficult to under- 
stand the point of view of the Society, 
inasmuch as when the increases were de- 
manded from time to time, the demands 
were based upon the fact that the cost 
of living had increased, but now that 
the figures have dropped from 176°, to 
81°, they refuse to consider that factor 
in the same light, moreover, they assert 
that experience proves that the cost of 
living has not so decreased. 

According to the Labour Gazette, be- 
tween January 1921 and April 1922, no 
less than 7,000,000 workers’ wages were 
reduced by £7,900,000, equalling about 
22/6 per week per person. 

In a great many of the Trades included 
in the above figures these reductions were 
concluded by common consent, as the 
representatives of the employees realised 
it was impossible to keep wages at the 
high level to which they had attained, 
Why then is it necessary that Process 
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Engravers “ must keep what they have re- 
ceived ? ”?” Are they to be a privileged class 
and to be allowed to damage the Trade 
by driving it into other channels in order 
that their wages may be maintained at 
an inequitable rate ? 

Had the Federation asked the men to 
go back to the wages that were being paid 
when the cost of living rose to 81 points 
above pre-war, there might have been 
some reason for their refusal, but the 
Annual Meeting was extremely generous 
in asking 15/- only, for, had the demand 
been to decrease in the same ratio as the 
increases were given, we should by now 
have had a reduction of £1/14/5 per week 
instead of the 5/- we have already had, 
so that had the Society fallen in with 
the request of the Annual Meeting, each 
worker would have been 14/5 per week 
better off in cash than when the cost of 
living had risen 81 points, and, in addi- 
tion to that they have the enjoyment of 
all other benefits secured since 1914, 
which cost the employers no less than 
£1/11/93 per employee per week, facts 
which the Men’s Society seem to com- 
pletely overlook. 

The Council will now have to proceed 
according to the position laid down in 
the Agreement, as it is impossible for the 
question to be left in its present condition, 
though, of course, there need be no fear 
of trouble in the Trade as the Agreement 
before referred to provides for such a 
position as that which faces us to-day. 

There is one further question we would 
like toask. Why is it that in order to ob- 
tain a 15/- reduction it seems to be thought 
essential to ask for 30/- and gradually 
whittle the demand down till we arrive at 
the 15/- required ; to us the process is re- 
pugnant, and leaves one with a feeling of 


unreality. Surely it would be best to 
make a demand that had been previously 
fairly and carefully considered, and then 
press for that one amount. This continu- 
ally reducing the original demand, natur- 
ally leads the men’s representatives to be- 
lieve that our first figure is an unreal one 
and that by holding out a lower figure may 
be obtained. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF FINANCE. 


The Director of the Department of 
Finance of York University (Professor 
Charles Gerstenberg) has compiled ten 
general rules of business finance which 
apply to manufacturer, wholesaler or 
retailer. They appear to contain such a 
wealth of common-sense in a few words 
and do so thoroughly cover the subject 
that we reprint them :— 


1. Don’t engage in a new business until 
you have made a careful, unprejudiced 
estimate of its capital requirements and of 
its chances of making money. 

2. Don’t try to raise money until you 
have demonstrated your ability to use it. 

3. Take all available means for acquir- 
ing all the capital you and your business 
can profitably use. 

4. Don’t engage in unprofitable side 
lines. 

5. Don’t count your profits until you’ve 
repaired your capital. : 

6. Keep your property on the firing 
line. 

7. Keep enough cash on hand to mect 
emergencies and to seize opportunity. 

8. Don’t be penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

9. Watch your investment eternally. 

10. Know when to quit. 
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The New Half-tone 


HERE recently appeared in one of 
the London Financial papers, a 
startling announcement of the 
discovery of a ‘‘ Rapid Half-Tone Block ” 
process which was designated as “A 
Revolutionary invention in Press Illustra- 
tions ” and declaring that the cost was 
fractional. 

Of course, such an announcement was 
bound to cause some sort of consterna- 
tion among Process Engravers, as by the 
very attractive article in which explana- 
tions of the process, etc., were given, it 
was made to appear that those who had 
the matter in hand had made a very 
great discovery, for they claimed that 
by their process they could produce 
Half-Tone Blocks at one-tenth of the 
lowest price being charged for ordinary 
zinc blocks, and they go on further to 
explain that by their “ Rapid Method ” 
they can produce “ finished Half-Tone 
Blocks in the space of ten to fifteen 
minutes ” and “at less than one-tenth 
of the present cost of production ”’ ; 
moreover, they promise that “three 
unskilled workmen can, by this process, 
turn out 50 average size blocks in one 
hour.” They even go further and ex- 
plain that ‘a zinc block which costs 
£3 10s. in this country can be produced 
for half-a-crown.” They further state that 
the whole world rights, outside Germany, 
have been acquired by the General 
Exploration and Finance Syndicate, Ltd., 
and that a quarter of a million pounds 
sterling has been fixed for the American 
rights, and that a substantial deposit 
had been paid for the option. 

The foregoing quotations will give 
some idea of the enormous claims made 
by those who were endeavouring to place 
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Process. 


this method upon the English Market. 

A leading Process House in this country 
felt compelled to investigate the claims 
made, and sent a specialist to Germany to 
investigate and report, but he found 
that the owners kept the details so com- 
pletely secret that it was practically an 
impossibility to report upon the process, 
and the very little practical work shewn 
to him did not at all impress him. 

Just about the same time, another 
house sent a representative toinvestigate 
and report, but he met with much the 
same want of success for, though speci- 
mens of the work said to be done by this 
process have been shewn, there has never 
been shewn any of the blocks in actual 
use, moreover, from the proof produced 
it was very clear that no house in this 
country would be satisfied to use such 
illustrations in any of its publications. 

But, as so often happens, just after 
this flowery statement made its appear- 
ance, another claimant came upon the 
scene, with a process almost identical ; 
but they went to work very quictly rather 
than commence by making such astound- 
ing claims. 

They entered into correspondence with 
the Council, with the idea of getting the 
Federation to purchase the process and 
to issue licences to its members to use it 
in their establishments. 

They, moreover, produced some speci- 
mens of work which it was claimed had 
been produced from blocks made by their 
process, and, as these seemed to have a 
certain amount of merit about them, the 
Council considered it would be wisest to 
investigate on the spot where it was said 
to be in constant use, consequently the 
Secretary of the Federation was deputed 
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to go to Germany and investigate and 
report. 

Toward the end of April, the Secretary, 
accompanied by members of two of the 
largest houses in the Trade, set out for 
Cologne and were taken to an experi- 
mental factory and shewn the sheets 
being prepared for work. On the follow- 
ing dav they were taken toa Process 
Engraving Establishment where, it was 
asserted, that one tenth of the output was 
done by this new method. This state- 
ment, however, scemed to be somewhat 
general ; they afterward visited Berlin 
where it was said the Blocks were in 
constant use. 

Their report says that the process is 
unsuited for critical work, as it is not 
possible to fine etch or burnish, conse- 
quently the degradation of the tones in 
the screen negative cannot be overcome. 
That the depth of the work in the film 
is insufficient for coarse newspaper work. 
That Line Etching, Vignetting and 
Deep etching are not yet possible. 

In no case was the deputation shewn 
any work being done by these blocks upon 
the ordinary Letterpress machines. Most 
of the specimens shewn had been produced 
on Offset presses. 

The demonstrators explained that the 
process had only been in use for about 
three months and that they were continu- 
ing their experiments in order to over- 
come the objections so patent im the 
present specimens. 

It may be that in due course we may 
hear further about this method ; if so, 
we shall be pleased to report, but at 
present English Process Engravers may 
rest content that their craft is in no 
immediate danger. 


A Frank and 
Truthful Statement. 


UCH is the title of one of the latest 
and one of the most valuable 
publications of the American 

Process Engravers’ Association. It is 
an intimate review of conditions, past 
and present, in the Photo-Engraving 
industry. 

The preparation of the work must have 
entailed an enormous amount of research, 
and even when all the facts and figures 
had been gathered, the marshalling of 
them in proper array, so as to make a 
correct impression upon the reader, must 
have been a work of considerable difficulty, 
for here is set out in tabular form all 
the variations in price that have taken 
place since 1915, together with the 
prices of materials, etc., etc., from 1914 
onwards. 

It is also illustrated by diagrams which 
shew the tendencies of prices and their 
comparison with costs. 

There is also given a comparative 
table shewing the variations in cost of 
a great many articles of every-day use 
from 1913 to the present dav. 

The whole purpose of the 16 page large 
quarto booklet is to shew that Process 
Engravings have not increased in price 
in any greater proportion than have other 
articles in daily use, and therefore that 
the term “ profiteer ” when applied to 
Process Engravers is entirely a misnomer. 

Anyone studying this booklet will be 
convinced that the deductions made 
from the evidence are well founded, 
and that the present cost of Process 
Blocks is actually on the low, rather than 
the high side. 
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Mr. ARE. 


Telephone : 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.15. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


rz a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 
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The C i at Work, 


HE month’s work of the Council has 
T not been marked by any very 
special subject requiring attention, 
vet the questions that have come before 
it for discussion have occupied a great 
deal of time, so that the meetings have 
been protracted to a late hour almost 
every week. 

There have been four mectings of the full 
Council and two or three Committee 
Meetings, so that the holidays have not 
made any difference to the number of 
meetings necessary to the carrying on of 
the work of the Federation. 

The question of Licenses referred to 
in our last issue, has not yet been satis- 
factorily settled, but discussion, with the 
houses concerned, has been carried on, 
and interviews have been held between 
members of the Council and the parties 
aggrieved, and it is hoped that out of 
these imterviews, discussions, etc., some- 
thing may be developed that will be for 
the benefit of all concerned. 

The Council must, of course, hold the 
balance evenly between all the members, 
but there seems to be an idea in some 
quarters that it would be proper for the 
Council to issue a License covering a 
given district, and allow the Engravers in 
that district special privileges, yet at the 
same time deny those privileges to houses 
who may have business in those districts, 
but whose plants do not happen to be 
situated therein. Probably these facts 
need only to be stated m cold type in 
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order to shew how impossible it would 
be for the Council to do anything of the 
kind. 

A series of letters that came to hand 
related to a matter of very great interest to 
houses who specialise in making Process 
Blocks for a given kind of trade (the 
blocks being of very small size), and who 
find certain regulations in the Price List 
to be somewhat inconvenient to their 
particular class of business ; these letters 
contained a request that the Schedule 
might be varied in order to enable the 
house in question more freedom in the 
prosecution of its specialised class of 
business. ; 

It seemed difficult to find any way in 
which such a request could be granted 
without a fundamental alteration of the 
scheme of pricing at present adopted by 
the Federation. Whether some new scheme 
can be devised that will effect the desired 
alterations it is too early to say, but the 
pricing committee have been requested 
to consider the matter, and endeavour to 
find a solution by the time the new price 
list, Which it isexpected may be issued in 
the near future, is in course of preparation. 

One of the great difficulties the Council 
has to encounter in the prosecution of 
its enquirics, is the unwillingness of 
members who make complaints re under- 
cutting, etc., to give any help in the 
solution of the mattersabout which they 
complain. It not infrequently happens 
that a house declines upon some ground 
or other to give details, or to indicate 
where details of the matter complaincd of 
can be procured ; and when the Secretary 
communicates with them in the endeavour 
to enlist their help they say that for 
definite reasons they cannot give chapter 
and verse, or else evade the questions 
put to them by giving answers that are 
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so thoroughly indefinite that they are use- 
less. Sometimes it would seem as though 
the practice of answering questions, so 
that they could be understood in two or 
three different ways, had been reduced to 
a fine art, and sometimes the letters from 
the Council do not even mect with a 
reply. 

Perhaps members will bear this in mind 
and do everything possible to help the 
Council to prosecute these enquiries, 
remembering that the benefit sought is 
not a personal one, but is in the interest 
of the entire trade. What helps one 


house to-day, may help another house 


to-morrow. 

The question of Foreign competition 
has been carried a step further, and a 
discussion of the question secured at 
the mecting of the Printers’ Joint Indus- 
trial Council. 

It is evident the discussion did a great 
service, for though nothing particular 
was decided upon at that meeting, the 
question was adjourned till the next 
mecting in order that certain facts and 
figures might be presented thereat, shew- 
ing that the prices being charged by the 
Federation are based upon sound know- 
ledge of the cost, at any rate of Colour 
blocks, which are, it seems, considered to 
be much in excess of what they should be, 
those making the charge seemingly basing 
their ideas upon the pre-war experiences 
rather than upon the actual cost to the 
producer to-day. | 

The Secretary reported that he had 
prepared a manuscript dealing with prices, 
costs, etc., entitled ‘“ The Justification 
of the Schedule ’’; this he said, was based 
upon a very elaborate booklet he had 
received which had been issued by the 
American Process Engravers’ Federation, 
and which had proved very successful in 


shewing that the American prices were 
thoroughly justified, although they were 
considered by purchasers as very much 
too high. 

The American publication is based 
upon the ascertained facts collected from 
over 100 trade houses, and is therefore, a 
thoroughly reliable guide as to the cost of 
production in America. We, in this 
country, however, have no such volumin- 
ous returns upon which to work, but the 
Secretary's MS. has been passed to 
certain members conversant with the 
question of costing, for criticism, and 
correction if needful, and when these are 
received they will be considered by the 
Council and the question of publication 
decided. 

The question of Unemployment has 
beenfurther considered. A meeting of 
the Committee who have this matter in 
hand, has been held, and considerable 
progress made, and a further meeting to 
discuss the statistical portion has been 
held, but it will probably require several 
more mectings before the question is 
ready for discussion by the Council, 
previous to the calling of a gencral 
meeting for final decision. 

The question of Employers’ Liability 
Insurance has received further attention, 
and has been discussed with the represen- 
tative of onc of the large mutual Insurance 
Companies specialising in this class of 
business. 

From the information received it is 
very evident that the effect of securing a 
“ group insurance ” for the Process En- 
gravers’ Federation, will be a very sub- 
stantial gain to those who avail them- 
selves of this offer when it is made. 

That very great reductions can be 
looked for, compared with the prices 
charged by the Tariff houses, is evidenced 
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by the remark of one member of the 
Council, that the rate now quoted would 
mean a payment of about one-third of the 
amount they were paving at present, 
and that the saving would really pay the 
annual subscriptions of that house to the 
Federation. 

The great question to be considered 
in a matter such as this is, of course, 
that of stability. Can the Socicty offering 
these terms satisfy the Council of their 
ability to carry out their contract ; 
and that they are so completely sound that 
the insurance can be safely recommended ? 

This question received very careful 
attention, and facts and figures, together 
with certified copies of Balance sheets, 
were produced and thoroughly examined, 
and convinced the Council that the 
Society in question was financially sound 
and fully able to carry out its under- 
takings, and that its reserves were ample 
for every prospective probable liability 
that might come upon them. The Council, 
therefore, had very great satisfaction in 
recommending the Members of the Federa- 
tion to transfer to this group insurance. 

The Secretary was directed to send out 
a circular letter giving full particulars 
and asking members to transfer to this 
company, and so save themselves the 
heavy premiums they are paying in 
certain directions at present. 

The Council having had reports made 
to it, re new methods of making Process 
Blocks, decided to investigate the matter 
and find out, if possible, how far the 
reports were justified. 

The Secretary was instructed to proceed 
to Germany and to Investigate the claims 
made for the new processes, and toreport 
to the Council. 

The substance of the Secretary’s report 
will be found on page 83 in the article 
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upon the “New Half-Tone Process.” 

The Secretary, accompanied by two 
experts in Process, visited the works 
where the new material was being made 
and were shewn the process, which was 
fully explained to them. They then 
proceeded to certain printing establish- 
ments where these blocks were said to 
be in use. 

They thoroughly investigated the claims 
made and the results obtained,and the 
means by which these results were secured, 
and having completed their investigations, 
made their reports to the Council, in 
which they expressed the opinions that 
whether the process can be developed so 
as to make the results suitable for the 
English market,they were not in a position 
to say, but they were unanimous that 
at present the process was not suffici- 
ently developed to find favour in this 
country. 

The report was freely discussed, and 
the Council decided to await further 
developments. 

In certain directions there seems to be 
an idea that houses can make reservation 
as to their attitude to the Rules of the 
Federation should they so wish. Acting 
upon this idea a house here and there 
wrote to the Council saying they do not 
feet themselves bound by “so-and-so,” 
quoting some particular rule or regula- 
tion. 

It cannot be too strongly pointed 
out that every member of this Federation 
is bound by every rule and regulation 
passed by Gencral Meeting from time to 
time ; were It otherwise it would be quite 
impossible to hold the Federation toge- 
ther; cach is bound to the other, and all 
working in complete harmony, and toward 
one end, must realise that it is only by all 
acting as one that stability can be secured. 
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There has been the usual amount of 
correspondence relating to various sub- 
jects of interest to the writers. This has 
received the attention of the Council and 
suitable replies have been sent, but there 
has not been anything of very great 
general interest. 

A most serious complaint came from a 
northern town, and pointed out that 
newspaper houses in that district who had 
Process plants were making Blocks for 
Advertisers, ctc., at rates much below 
those charged by the Federation. 

For some months past the Council has 
been endeavouring to come to some ar- 
rangement with the Newspaper Owners’ As- 
sociations in order to regularise such work, 
but so far have not met with very much 
encouragement ; efforts are still being 
made and the subject is not likely to 
be lost sight of. 

The Council very gratefully accepted 
from Mr. W. H. Burchell, who has taken 
such a prominent part in the agitation for 
lower postal rates, 150 copies of a table 
sctting out clearly the new postal charges 
and how they can be made best use of 
by the trade; and the Secretary was 
instructed to send one to each of the 
members of the Federation. 


ENGRAVERS’ chickens come home to 
roost the same as other people's. 

The farthest way around is not the 
nearest way home any more. Cut your 
costs or your costs will cut you. 

Engravers have as much right to own 
an automobile and a lakeside cottage as 
any other business man, by heck. 

If another privter tells you how to lift 
vour mortgage, ask him if he has done it 
before you take any stock in what he 
says. 
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Working Instructions for Photogradure—. 


XI. 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


Practical Etching. 


In etching cylinders, it is now usual to 
apply the ferric chloride by pouring 
from jugs. The cylinder is supported on 
its mandrel (one reserved for etching only) 
over a v-shaped trough, which may be of 
wood, supported on a trestle and having 
an outlet at the bottom to one side. The 
jugs used will vary in size from one quart 
to one gallon. according to the size of the 
cylinders. The ferric chloride is poured 
on slowly while the cylinder 1s revolved, 
and is caught in another jug as it drains 
off from the trough. 

Another method is to have the cylinder 
at the end of a counterpoised moveable 
arm, which revolves ona central vertical 


support, the cylinder can then be rapidly 


moved from one to another of a series of 
etching baths arranged round the circum- 
ference of a circle, having the vertical 
axis for its centre. This device is the 
subject of a patent.‘ 

It is not feasible to have the cylinder 
completely immersed in the solution, as 
this would make it impossible to observe 
thesprogress of etching. 

Flat plates are conveniently etched 
in porcelain or wooden dishes. 


The etching jugs should be ranged ° 


either on a shelf slightly above and 
beyond the etching trough, or on a table 
to one side of it within easy reach. The 
etcher should have in front of him the 
positives from which the resist has been 
prepared. They may be supported in a 
vertical frame and hghted from behind, 


the lights being diffused by means of 
opal glass. 

The baths should be tested for strength 
before etching. If the strength is incor- 
rect by more than one quarter of a degree, 
return the solution to the jug and add 
strong ferric chloride solution to streng- 
then, or water to lower the strength. Stir 
well and test again. 

When all is ready pour on the 41° 
bath, seeing that the whole of the resist 
is covered, and note how long it takes to 
penetrate the darkest tone. If any 
bubbles form, remove them with a brush 
or slip of paper. With a normal resist, 
the shadows will begin to darken in two 
minutes. The etching will then proceed 
rather rapidly in the darkest parts, but 
after three minutes it will be noticed that 
the succeeding tones are darkening less 
quickly. Refer to the positives and sce 
which tones should etch next ; probably 
very little progress will be made after 
four minutes, and the 38° bath should 
then be applied. Before changing, allow 
the first bath to drain offso as not to mix 
the solutions more than necessary. With 
this bath, the next lighter tones will 
succeed each other steadily for a few 
minutes; when they come more slowly 
(about 9 minutes from the start) pour on 
the 37° bath. The middle tones will be 
appearing now, and should be anticipated 
by examination of the positives. The 
lighter tones should etch in the 36° bath, 


4 No. 20019. 1912. Improved Apparatus for 
and Appertaininy to the Preparation of Printing 
Cylinders. C. E. S. Bell. 
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and, if they continue toappear steadily, it 
may be possible to complete the etching 
without using the 35° bath. If, however, 
it is found necessary to apply this bath, 
watch the cylinder carefully and if the 
tones are coming too fast apply the 36° 
solution again for a few seconds, returning 
to the last solution when the speed is 
again normal. Shortly before the extreme 
high-lights have darkened, drain off the 
35° solution and apply a strong one (41° or 
38°) for about 60 seconds. This is to 
obtain printing depth in the lighter tones 
without risk of penctrating the screen 
lines. The highest lights should not be 
left bare; there should be a little tone 
all over. 

If the penetration is too fast at any 
time during the etching, it may be checked 
by the brief application of a stronger bath. 
In the same way, individual subjects (or 
portions of a single subject) may be 
checked or speeded up by means of a 
flat camel-hair brush dipped in a stronger 
or weaker bath. 

If the penetration at the start isslower, 
owing to a thick resist or other causes, 
the time throughout should be lengthened 
in order to obtain depth. If on the other 
hand, the penetration is more rapid, the 
time in each bath should be made shorter, 
otherwise the depth will be too great and 
the screen lines possibly broken. If the 
first penetration time exceeds three 
- minutes, apply the second bath, but return 
to the first as soon as any darkening 
occurs. 

There is no need to pay any attention 
to the colour or apparent depth of tones 
that have already started to etch; the 
tendency is for the whole subject to 
attain a uniform colour as the etching is 
nearing completion. 
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When the etching is considered to be 
finished, at once wash the cylinder very 
thoroughly with water from a hose pipe. 
Then apply a 5 per cent. solution of 
caustic soda and remove the resist by 
rubbing with a soft brush. The varnish 
is removed with paraffin, or a mixture of 
benzole and turps (equal parts), or other 
solvent, after which a further application 
of caustic soda will remove any remaining 
resist. A final clean may be given with 
the acetic and salt mixture, or better 
still a weak solution of potassium cyanide. 
If the cylinder be taken off the mandrel, 
it can be stood on one end in the sink and 
thoroughly washed by means of a hose 
pipe both inside and out ; after which it 
should be wiped dry. In all these opera- 
tions care must be taken not to scratch 
or otherwise damage the surface. 

It will be seen that the time for which 
the various baths are applied is largely 
governed by the rate of penetration in the 
first bath. Care should be taken to keep 
the penetration as uniform as possible 
throughout, and if there is a tendency to 
“rush ” at any stage, it should be checked 
by the application of a stronger bath for 
a short period. In order to increase 
contrast, the shadows should be well held 
in the strong baths, after which the suc- 
ceeding baths should follow rather sooner 
than usual, so as not to get the lighter 
tones too heavy. Once this principle 
has been grasped it will be found possible 
to exercise considerable control over the 
tone valucs. 


A CARELESS compositor can play havoc 
with a serious poem, as one did a short 
time ago. As printed, the lines read: 

They faced the terrors of the deep 

And guarded our snores while we were 

asleep. 
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The New Postal Rates. 


E have received a package of 

W papers relating to the new Postal 

rates, which have been pre- 

pared by Mr. W. H. Burchell, the secretary 

for the (London) Association of Master 
Printers. 

Most of those in the Trade well know 
how strenuously Mr. Burchell has worked 
in order to bring about so desirable a 
reform, and it is in a great part owing to 
his efforts that the Postmaster has been 
induced to revise the rates,and we have 
pleasure in adding our few words of appre- 
clation of the arduous work undertaken 
and carried to so successful an issue by 
Mr. Burchell. 

The following extract from one of the 
circulars givessome idea of the scope of 
the whole : 
What Can be Posted for a Halfpenny. 

The Halfpenny Postal Rate on Printed 
Matter is the most important of all 
Postal Rates to the Printing Industry, to 
Industrial Firms, and to Employment. 

It is not generally known the varied 
extent of the correspondence which the 
Halfpenny Rate covers. | 

It will carry any of the following :— 

8 page Catalogue (size 14 by 9} in.) 

16 page Catalogue (size 10% by 8} in.) 

16 page Catalogue (size 94 by 7in.) 

24 page Catalogue (size 8 by 5jin.) 

32 page Catalogue (size 84 by 44 in.) 

36 page Catalogue (size 7} by 4} in.) 

The above Catalogues can be enclosed 
in envelopes or wrappers and can be 
printed on a highly-finished super- 
calendered paper fit to receive the best 
produced half-tone illustrations. 

The little Halfpenny Rate enables 
Industrial Firms to send out Millions of 
Prospectuses, Balance Sheets, Circulars, 
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Price Lists, Invoices, Statements, Order 
Forms, Market Reports, Acknowledg- 
ment Forms (Imitation Typewriter Circu- 
lars, if handed to the Post Office in lots 
of not less than 20 copies). 

It also allows of a Mailing Card, i.c., 
a Printed Matter Card, minimum size 
3} by 54 ins. up to a maximum size of 
12 by 24 ins.,this latter size forming a 
gigantic communication. 

A Birthday or Picture Post Card, ctc. 
containing five words of grecting, the date, 
name and address of sender also addressce, 
may be sent for one Halfpenny. 

‘It is very common practice amongst 
Industrial Firms to neglect to use the 
full weight to which the Postal charge 
entitles them. They would do well to 
remember that while it 1s a good thing to 
throw one’s weight about it is not wise to 
throw one’s postage weight away. Live 
firms will sce that full Postal weight is 
secured by enclosing with all their com- 
munications ‘ Snowball Advertising ”’ 
such as “ Publicity Envelope Enclosures ” 
afford. Great output of Publicity Litera- 
ture during the current Fiscal Year 1922-23 
ending on March 3lst, 1923, will help 
the Business of Industrial Firms, increase 
Postal Revenue and enable the Post- 
master-General to carry out his intention 
of making further Reductions in Postal 
Charges. | 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. 


Editor—We are sorry to lose your 
subscription, Mr. Jackson. What’s the 
matter. Don’t you like our politics ? 

Mistah Jackson — ‘Tain't dat, sah; 
'tain’t dat. Mah wife jes’ been an’ 
landed a job o’ wuk for me by advertisin’ 
in youh darned ole papah.-—L xchange. 
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My Trip to America 


contd. 


By Mr. A. E. Dent, Secretary of the Federation. 


Philadelphia is an old-world city, and has 
a charm which appeals to anyone from 
the old country—some of its historic 
buildings, Carpenters Hall, Independence 
Hall, and the Friends’ Mecting House for 
instance, reminding one very much of 
our own antiquities. One finds the 
Quaker spirit still kept alive in everyday 
life, and it is an ordinary circumstance to 
be addressed as ‘ brother’ in conversing 
with strangers. 

I was not fortunate enough to be able 
to get in touch with the Levy organization, 
but my other introductions were very 
productive of information in Process work. 


The Weeks’ Electrical Etching Process. 


I was heartily welcomed by Mr. Ray- 
mond Weeks, who gave me every facility 
to investigate the working of his apparatus 
and process. The bath is an carthenware 
tank measuring about 3ft. x 2ft. and 
l2ins. deep containing a heavy gravity 
etching fluid, the final outcome of about 
ten - patents, each covering about 25 
different solutions. 

The plate to be etched is suspended 
face downwards over a silver cathode 
lying at the bottom of the tank. 

The current is generated by a 3 h.p. 
motor dynamo similar to an clectro- 
typer’s outfit giving a current up to 
10 volts, X 150 amps, although 6 volts x 
50 amps is the maximum at which it was 
worked when fully loaded. 

Any number of plates may be inserted 
or removed without disturbing the others, 
and the bath may be used to its full area. 

The time of etching appeared to 
average 4 or 5 mins., and depth was 
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greater than that usually obtained by 
other methods, the fine tones nearest the 
high lights being retained throughout. 

After leaving the bath, the plates were 
handed to a “finisher” for a little 
brush work and then mounted—they 
did not go back into the bath again and 
there appeared to be a considerable 
saving of fine etching. 

About 40 outfits have been sold without 
effort on the part of the inventors, and 
the Wecks’ Process seems to have taken 
hold of the market to no small extent 
on the other side—whether it will be 
adopted in this country remains to be 
seen as it is rather expensive ; although 
I believe it would soon repay itself in 
labour-saving. 

Mr. Weeks, being a modest man, referred 
me to the Beck Engraving Company for 
confirmation of the Process, so that I 
might hear independent opinions. 


Philadelphia Engravers. 

I was greeted by Mr. Chas. Beck and his 
brother Horace Beck, two very typical 
American business men, who shewed one 
of the finest Process Engraving plants 
I had yet seen, beautifully laid out in a 
modern building of many floors, lighted on 
all sides, electric elevator and offices, 
reminding one of a prosperous Insurance 
Company. 

l should like to say here, that engravers’ 
premises over there are generally laid 
out on better and more generous lines 
than the majority on this side, and I 
don’t think I am wrong if I attribute this 
superiority to the fact that American 
Engravers have been longer Federated 
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and have reached the stage of reaping 
benefits from active co-operation. Mr. 
Beck shewed me a series of proofs from 
experimental batches of work etched by 
Weeks’ Process and other methods in 
comparison, and, the tests being parallel, 
one was able to see plainly the improve- 
ment shewn. 

Calling next on Gatchell and Manning, 
I was lucky in catching Mr. Stinson, 
who shewed me over his fine plant—he 
uses Axel machines for copper and Levy’s 
new wheel sprayer for zinc. I have not 
secn the latter over here, but it is like 
two batches of circular saws on separate 
spindles, with the blades interleaved, the 
lower parts being immersed in solution, 
the upper edges throwing off the spray. 
Mr. Stinson took me to a lunch of the 
Rotary Club where he (having just 
Te-married) was recipient of some good 
humoured chaff, and a magnificent basket 
of flowers for his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stinson afterwards drove 
me round Philadelphia and as far out as 
Valley Forge, Washington’s historic head- 
quarters. During this, and similar drives, 
I was impressed with the advice of 
Visitors who say that one should sce 
America in the fall—for the trees do not 
turn colour in patches but all at once 
from outer edge to trunk pure golden hue ; 
avenues, mile after mile, lit up with the 
sunshine are like stained glass. 


Philadelphia Sketch Club. 


Camac Street, Philadelphia, reminding 
one of Chelsea or parts of Grays Inn, is 
the location of the Philadelphia Sketch 
Club where I had the privilege of dining. 
The Club refectory is a quaint arched 
cellar equipped with heavy oak benches, 
antique chairs and grotesque figures 
peering out from odd corners—but an 
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excellent repast was enjoyed by a merry 
company in these unconventional sur- 
roundings. 

Mr. A. W. Sanson, lawyer and local 
secretary of the Engravers’ Association, 
welcomed me later. 

Mr. Sanson attaches great importance 
to monthly dinners as a means of propa- 
ganda, and for encouraging confidence 
between members—he considers evening 
meals better than lunches — generally 
arranges a speaker or a discussion to get 
things lively, and he has a sing-song if they 
are flat. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography. 

The following lectures have been given 
during April and May to the L.C.C. 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts 
Printing Section :— 

“Line and Half-tone Block Making,” 
E. L. Turner, F.R.P.S. 

“ Photogravure,” H. M. Cartwright. 

“The Printer and Process Man.” 
C Hallam. 

These were followed by two demon- 
strations at the School on the afternoon 
of Ist and 8th Mav, 50 students attended. 
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A lecture was given before the Royal 
Photographic Society (Pictorial Group), 
on May 2nd, entitled: ‘The Repro- 
duction of Pictorial Work by Modern 
Methods,” by E. L. Turner, F.R.P.S. 

On May 23rd, a paper was read by 
E. L. Turner. F.R.P.S. and C. D. Hallam 
before tbe Royal Photographie Society 
(Technical Group), dealing with the 
“Function of the Flash Exposure in 
Three-Colour Half-tone.’’ 
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Staff Soctal in 


Newcastle, 
Son, Ltd., photo process engravers 


T and technical photographers, New- 
castle, spent an enjoyable time at a 
social held in the Angus Watson ln- 
stitute. Mr. John Philipson, who 
welcomed the staff, said that the social 
should have taken place two vears ago 
to commemorate the firm’s coming of 
age, and later to celebrate thcir entry 
into the new premises in Oxford Street. 
Miss Philipson, Mr. Hopwood and Mr. 
Butler contributed pleasing songs; Mrs. 
Rawson, Mr. Birstall and Mr. McConnell 
were responsible for excellent instru- 
mental items, and Mr. Nott, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Outlaw kept the company in 
mirthful mood. At the close, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded by the 
staff to Mr. James Metcalfe Philipson. 


YOURE RIGHT, OLD SCOUT. 

Who plans to make your future bright ? 

Your little wife. 
Who cooks to tempt your appetite ? 
Your little wife. 

Who tells her women friends that you 
Are one grand husband through and 
through ? 

Who's the best girl you ever knew ? 
Your little wife. 
Who pats your checks when you go home ? 
Your little wife. 
Who smooths the thin hair on your dome ? 
Your little wife. 

Who looks at vou, her brown eyes clear, 
And snuggling to you, extra near, 
says, “ This is pay-davy, ain’t it, dear ? ” 


Your little wife. —HELLO 


HE staff of Messrs. Philipson and 
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Oh! Those Printers! 


S a Blockmaker of many years 
standing (being usually too busy 
to sit down), I want to unburden 

myself of a few wild and passionate 

thoughts that have often surged under 
an apparently benevolent exterior. 

Who is it makes a blockmaker curse 
the day he was born? The Printer! 
What is it makes the blockmaker’s life a 
misery, and brings his generally all too 
few grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ? 
Why, daily contact with the printing 
trade. 


Mind you, I do not say that all printers 
are abandoned wretches, without a re- 
deeming spark of humanity. On the 
contrary, quite a number of them come to 
me for their blocks. But even of those 
who thus display some proper feeling how 
few there are, alas ! that rise to the block- 
maker’s standard of an ideal customer. 

A blockmaker is, after all, human; he 
has his day-dreams. Even after years of 
“ Rush Minimums ” I still cherish a fond 
hope that some day I shall collar an order 
for a hundred or so 12 by 10 half-tones, 
to be delivered just as I find time to get 
at them. 


Instead of that, here is a sample of 
what really happens, say about 4 p.m. 
Mr. Printer—‘ Here’s a little job I want 
you, as a special favour, to put through 
by this evening. It’s quite small and 
I’m sure it won't take you long to do.” 
(The “httle job’ was a rotten bad litho 
heading that would need a couple of 
hours touching up to begin with, but I 
never even told him to go to hell. It 
simply isn’t done in our trade.) 

Here’s another very common remark 
that never fails to fill me with delight. 


Mr. Printer—‘‘I want this block by 
6 o'clock to-night.” Mr. Blockmaker— 
“Im afraid that can’t be done.” Mr 
Printer—‘‘ Well then the very first thing 
inthe morning.” In the name of Heaven! 
is a blockmaker not supposed to get any 
sleep, let alone go to the pictures now and 
then ? 

Then there is the customer who has 
lived in London, and ‘‘ Knows all about 
blocks.” He considers a couple of hours 
ample time to make any block, and if I 
enter a mild protest, squashes me with— 
‘Didn't the Daily Mail take a photo of 
the King as he passed on the Coronation 
Procession, develop it, make the print, 
cngrave the half-tone block, and 
have it printed and on sale in the streets 
in 19 minutes 10 and 3/5th seconds ? ” 
The only answer to a remark like this is 
to say—" Ah! but that was Greenwich 
time,” and change the subject before he 
recovers. 

There is one word in the Printer’s 
vocabulary that should be retired with a 
pension. It is the word “ urgent.” Every 
order I get bears it somewhere in its 
various forms, as, “ wanted urgently ” 
“ wanted in a great hurry,” “ verv urgent” 
“wanted by return,” etc. 

I have a customer who puts “ urgent ” 
on his orders so automatically that I 
wonder he doesn’t use a rubber stamp. 
When he really is in a hurry the only 
change he can make is “ very urgent,” or 
“ very, very urgent.” 

Another amiable lunatic always writes 
“ Hurry ! Hurry! Hurry!” at foot of 
his letter. Bless you, we're quite har- 
dened to it. If I got an order now 
without “urgent ’’ on it I should almost 
suspect that the customer wasn’t in 
earnest © that he didn’t really need the 
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block and only ordered it to please me. 

Some customers (not usually printers, 
I should say) must know an awful lot 
about their own businesses to make up 
for what they don’t know about mine. 
I remember a man who was very anxious 
that his job should turn out well. I 
quoted him for a half-tone block and said 
it would be quite satisfactory, but he 
didn’t seem at case about it. I did my 
best to give him the impression that the 
staff would neglect all other work to 
concentrate their united skill on his block, 
and that I personally would not enjoy a 
night’s sound sleep until it reached per- 
fection. Still, he didn’t seem happy. 
At last he said: “ I don’t quite like the 
idea of that half-tone block you speak of. 
Expense is no objection. If I paid some- 
thing extra could you not give me a 
whole tone block ? ”’ 

There is a very general delusion on the 
part of the public that any old original 
will do for the blo¢kmaker. I’m quite 
ready to admit that blockmakers are a 
wonderful lot, but even we have our limita- 
tions. 

I once received a photo to make a 
block. Well, I call it a photo from force 
of habit, but it looked more like a scrap 
of faded wall paper that had been trodden 
on by a D.M.P. sergeant on a wet day. 
The customer wrote: ‘ Please make a 
first-class block of this by return. It 
is a spoiled print, but will be good enough 
for block-making.”” Ye gods! when I 
think of the people who say Is. an inch 
is sheer robbery [—I— š 

All these little incidents are the spice 
of a blockmaker’'s otherwise dreary exis- 
tence, but now I am compelled to enter 
on a very much more serious subject, 
Let us have a heart to heart talk about 
that monumental ineptitude— Paper Sizes. 
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Who is responsible for this hoary mon- 
strosity, which, like the deadly upas tree 
strangles with its ghoulish tentacles 


(Here! I say, they won't stand that, 
you know. £d.)—AIl right, PH begin 
again. 


Who, I ask, invented this complicated 
mechanism for wasting time; not only 
printers’ time, which is bad enough, but 
blockmakers’ time, which is, of course 
infinitely worse ? 

I shall probably be told that the paper 
manufacturers are as a much to blame as 
the printers. In that case I unhesitat- 
ingly include them in the indictment. 
None of them know me anyway. 

Here we have the astonishing spectacle 
of two intelligent trades sticking to a sys- 
tem of paper measurements which is un- 
doubtedly a relic of the dark ages. I will 
try to make the non-typographical reader 
realise some of its consequences. 

When a printer wants to describe the 
size of a certain sheet of paper, does he 
call it, sav, 7}-inches by 5-inches, and 
leave it to stand out clearly and unmis- 
takably before the world as such? No 
he calls it “ Octavo ’ ! * But,” you may 
reply, “if the poor fellow has been 
brought up to call 7#-inches by 5-inches 
‘octavo’ why not let him do so, if the 
other printers know what he’s driving at?”’ 


Ah! but that’s just what they 
don’t know. The question immediately 
arises : Is he referring to “ demy octavo,” 


which is another; or to “large post 
octavo,” which is something altogether 
different ? Let us* assume that “ demy 
octavo’ is the answer. Does that pin 
our friend the printer down to a definite 
size in inches ? Certainly not ! We have 
yet to find out whether the demy octavo 
is a printing paper or a writing paper. 
Yes, gentle reader, the sizes of these 


similarly named sheets are quite different. 
But there are even greater depths of 
confusion to be sounded. Papers are 
made in something like 18 different sizes 
in the full sheet. Each of these varieties 
can be folded so as to get a dozen or more 
various sizes, and every one of these two 
hundred odd paper sizes has fwo sets of 
measurements, before trimming and after 
trimming ! 

Everyone who has received estimates 
for printing will remember that no two 
printers ever quoted the same figure for 
the same job. 

I venture the suggestion that, it being 
clearly impossible for the estimators to 
work their way correctly through this 
tangled labyrinth, every one of them 
naturally makes a different set of mistakes 
which, in turn gives that pleasing varicty 
to their quotations. | 

There are other forms of measurement 
also dear to the printer’s heart, such as 
“Ems” and “ Picas.” 

It is my fixed opinion, after years of 
observation, that a conscientious printer 
will go to any lengths to avoid giving a 
measurement in plain inches. I verily 
believe he would describe some master- 
picce of painting as being about ‘ Large 
Post Double Elephant Quad Cap Folio 
with a frame about 14 ems wide, and the 
paint varying from Nonpareil to Pica in 
thickness.” I may have got a bit mixed 
in my terms, but I’ve known even you 
printers to get a bit mixed sometimes 
yourselves, and small blame to you. 

My dear friends—for many of you are 
my friends in spite of all I have suffered 
at your hands—I ask you to pause, reflect 
and do something to quell this riot of 
paper sizes. If the Paper Makers refuse 
to hear reason, call a general strike and 
force them. 
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Process Plant and Motors at Bargain Prices. 


. Owing to the closing of one of our Process Departments 
we have the following Plant for disposal. 


1—Gamble Enlarger from } plate, 8” Condenser, Iron-clad House, and Arc, on Iron Stand 
with wheels. 


1—15” x 12” Camera on Wooden Stand, with dark slide, no screen gear. 

1—24” x 36” Camera on Wooden Stand, with Copy-board and. dark slide, no screen gear. 
1—15” x 12” Camera, by Penrose, with dark slide, no screen gear. 

1— 15” x12” Transparency Camera, on Wooden Stand, and Copy-board. 
1—Combination Jig Saw and Drill, by H. Williams. 

1—Double Saw Bench for metal, 4’ x3’ x2’. Complete with Counter Shaft. 

1—Pedestal Saw Bench, by Williams. Complete with Counter Shaft, 29° x 24”. 

1—12” Bowler, by J. Esson, with striking gear complete. 

1—Saw Cabinet, by Royle. 


1—4} h.p. Motor, 480 volts., slow speed, variable speed, compound wound with interpoles 
variation of speed 600 to 1200 revs.: p.m. complete, with starter and speed regulator, 
slide rails and pulley. (Made by Swedish General Electric, Limited). 


1—4} h.p. Motor, ditto . ditto ditto 
1—3 hp. Motor, ditto ditto ditto 
1—Verity 18” Fan and Motor. 


1—10 h.p. Slow Speed Variable Speed Motor, 480 volts, complete with pulley and slide rails. 
Made by General Electric Co., Ltd., including starter and speed regulator. 


1—3 h.p. Four-Pole Interpole, running at about 950 revs. p.m., by Swedish General Electric 
Co., Ltd. Complete with pulley, slide rails and starter. ~- 


2—5 h.p. 480 volts. Shunt Wound Motors, made by General Electric Co., Ltd., complete 
with pulleys, slide rails and starters. 


1—3 h.p. Motor, by General Electric Co., Ltd., 480 volts, complete with pulley, slide rails 
and starter. 


2—2 h.p. Motors, made by General Electric Co., Ltd., at about 950 revs. p.m. 480 volts, 
complete with pulley, slide rails and starter. 


1—-2 h.p. A.E.G. Type, 460 volt. Motor at about 1400 revs. p.m. Complete with pulley, 
slide rails and starter. 


1—1 h.p. 460 volts. Complete with pulley, slide rails and starter. 
1 —Pair 14 Amp. SUN RAY Arc Lamps, by Penrose. 2 Resistances and Switches. 


4—18 amp. WESTMINSTER ENGINEERING CO. Printing Lamps, with Resistances 
and Switches. 


8—Pairs 12 amp. WESTMINSTER ENGINEERING CO. Lamp with Resistances and 


Switches. 
SCREENS. 
1 Screen 8}"x 7}’ 166 Lines. Levy. 
ae 91” 9} 175 ,» Levy. 
l 12” x10” 166 , Levy 
l y% 1,” x12’ 100 ,„ Levy. 
l y 143” x114” 120 ,, Levy. 
I « 143” x11}” 120 ,, Levy. 
I a 153” x 18” 1235 ,„ Levy. 
1 = 11” x 9” 133 , Johnsons. 
12” x10’ 150 ,„ Levy. 
l a 8}” x 52” 1650 , Levy. 
1 14” x11’ 100, Haas. 
LL 4 9” x 7” 55, Gaillard. 
1 , 153” x 18” 175s, Levy. 
L `g 14}” x11}” 7 a» Levy. 
I 10” x 8’ 80 ,, Johnsons. 
Ll -p 123” x 103” 80 Haas. 
lL w& 103” 8}’ 100 , Haas. 
1 a 10} x 8}’ 175 ,„ Levy. 
I «& 114” 9} Grain. Haas. 
L 4% 10” x 8’ 133 , Levy. 


1—Cooke Process Lens, 15° x 12°”. Fitted with Prism. 

1—Cooke Process Lens, 15” x12”. Fitted with Prism. 

1—Cooke Process Lens, 15” x12". Fitted with Prism. 

1—Cooke Anastigmal] Lens, 6}” x 43’. 

Also quantity of Etching Baths, Earthenware Sinks, Printing Frames, &c., &c. 
Prices on Application. 


Screens and Lenses will be sent on Approval. 


Enquiries are invited by 


The Sun Engraving Co., Ltd., 


Milford House, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” 


plates are intended for use where the high- 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. 

They will give a full colour rendering when 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can 
used in the dark room. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post fræ Bd. 


Founded by the late H. Snowpen WARD, F.R.P.S. Juty, 1922 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for three-colour work, 

scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

the visible spectrum and must be 

manipulated in complete darkness until 
fixed, 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


Per annum, Post free: British Isles, 68., Colonies and abroad Ss. 


London :—-GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd.y Wellingtos. 


When you want a set of 
colour negatives which give 
accurate register and faith- 
fully reproduce all the subtle 
colouring in the original—use 


Wratten Tricolour Filters 


Kodak Limited, 
(Wratten Division) 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
J0 H N S 0 N’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals: For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd, SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 


Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
London. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


The Joint Industrial Council. 


HIS Meeting ofthe Joint Industrial 
T Council for the Process Trade 
was called in order to comply 
with the terms of the Agreement entered 
into between the Federation and the 
Men’s Society in which it is settled that, 
in the event of the Federation and the 
Society failing to agree upon any point, 
the matter shall be referred to the Joint 
Industrial Council for that body to 
endeavour to come to some arrangement 
that shall be agreeable to both parties, 
failing which the matter must go to 
arbitration. 

This being the first time the Joint 
Industrial Council had met since the 
Federation Annual Meeting, it became 
practically its annual meeting at which 
the officers are elected for the following 
year. 

As during the past year the President 
of the Federation had been Chairman, 
it was the turn of the other side to elect 
the Chairman for the current year, 
and as the only nomination for that 
position was that of Mr. Webber, he was 
unanimously elected and Mr. A. Dargavel 
was elected to the Vice-chair. 

After a few words by the Chairman, in 
which he referred to the particular matter 
for which the mecting had been called, he 
informed us that no less than 1,700 votes 
had been cast by the members of the 


Society, and that of this number only 176 
had voted for the reduction. 

He moreover referred to the question 
of the cost of living,and contended that 
every day experience proved that the 
figures quoted by the Board of Trade 
were unreliable,and maintained that the 
facts of the situation were quite against 
the argument. 

He contended that the skill of the 
worker was his invested capital, just as 
much as the cash of the employer, and 
that,as Trade was already on the upward 
gradc,there could be no valid reason for the 
demand for a reduction in wages. In 
proof of this assertion he told the meeting 
that one half of the workers that had been 
out of employment during recent months 
had been absorbed during very recent 
weeks, this was particularly so in London, 
though the position in the Provinces was 
not quite so favourable. 

It was contended upon the part of the 
Society that the greatest benefit to the 
employee under the agreement was the 
stabilisation of wages, they therefore, 
could not understand the action of the 
Federation in this endeavour to reduce 
them, when as they contend, the agreement 
was entered into in order to their mainten- 
ance. | 

It was, however, pointed out that the 
agreement was never entered into in 
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order to maintain wages at their present 
uneconomic level ; certainly it was entered 
into to maintain a certain standard of 
wages, but not an abnormal standard. 

Further, it was pointed out, that only 
a definite proportion of the . money 
obtained for the article sold could be 
allocated to wages, therefore, if the 
minimum was fixed at so high a point, 
the merit man must have less, they 
both could not have the benefits and 
it was for them to decide which. 

This point, however, did not secm to 
impress them, the employees panel still 
maintaining that the definite purpose of 
the agreement was an improvement in the 
status of the Process Worker, this 
improvement they had succeeded in 
securing and it was their business to 
maintain the position gained. 

Even when it was pointed out that the 
position of the wage question to-day was 
abnormal, and was never intended to be 
permanent by either party to the agrce- 
ment, but was only given because of the 
increased cost of living and consequently 
must decrease as that cost decreased, 
there did not appear to be any disposi- 
tion to accept the facts of the situation. 

Another point that was driven home 
was the fact that though they came to 
us for advances some nine or ten times 
they were never sent away empty, but 
that on this the second time we had 
gone to them they met us with a definite 
“No.” 

When asked what they would consider 
to be a fair wage for the merit man, 
assuming the cost of living fell to the 
pre-war level, they replied that it was 
impossible to say, but pointed out that 
they would never again look at the pre- 
war figure, the Chairman remarking that, 
personally, he was of opinion that the 


present minimum should be the irre- 
ducible figure at which wages should be 
ultimately fixed. 

The Secretary pointed out that if the 
£1 sterling got back to normal, it would 
be impossible to maintain the price of 
Process Blocks at their present figure, 
consequently it would be impossible to 
pay the present rate of wages; this being 
the case,at what point should wages come 
down, for come down they must. 

The Society’s reply to this, was that 
they did not believe that any cut in prices 
would help to the improvement of trade, 
in fact, they did not believe it would help 
trade at all, therefore they could not see 
that any cut in wages would be of any 
use whatever ; 1f they could be convinced 
on this point they would vote for it. 

Further conversation did not seem to 
bring the two sides together at any point, 
even though the seriousness of the 
position was pointed out again and again, 
emphasis being laid upon the fact that 
every proposal had come from the side 
of the Employers and had met with 
rejection, while the employees’ panel had 
not made one single suggestion toward a 
solution of the problem. 

The position of the employees’ panel 
seemed to be summed up in the remark 
made by one of them, go back to the 
Executive and the Federation and get 
them to settle the matter, and do not call 
upon us to settle it, but if it goes to 
arbitration you will have discontented 
workers, while another member of the 
employees’ panel suggested that the 
time had come when a Committee should 
be appointed that should enquire into 
costs, selling prices, wages, and profits. 

The suggestion met with the sympathy 
of one of the officials of the Men’s 
Society, who appealed to the Masters’ 
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panel to go back to the Men’s loyalty 
and to trust to them, pointing out that 
the question of wages was greatly mixed 
up with the question of loyalty and he 
asked, what effect do you think it will 
have if I go back and say that the Masters 
are determined to enforce their demands. 
Do you think it will help their loyalty ? 

He further pointed out that it was the 
business of the meeting to find a way out 
of the difficulty though it did not seem as 
though that were possible, but he wanted 
to say that the Society were not adamant 
that they would not accept any reduction, 
though he freely admitted that, as 
matters stood at the moment, there did 
not scem to be anything to prevent the 
case going forward to arbitration, much as 
he would deplore such a result. 

A further long and desultory conversa- 
tion ensued, and as the whole of the 
afternoon had been taken up without 
any definite resolution being passed, it was 
suggested that the only way out of the 
difficulty was to refer the matter back to 
the Federation Council and Men’s Execu- 
tive, and request them to have another 
Joint Conference to see whether any kind 
of agreement could be come to that would 
prevent the case going to arbitration. 

There being no other suggestion before 
the meeting, that course was adopted, 
and, as the time for closing had arrived, 
the meeting dispersed. 


ONE-CYLINDER METHODS. 


“ Our business failures,” says a London 
merchant, “are mainly caused by one- 
cylinder methods and the conservative 
attitude of our older men.” 

Very well said. There is nothing so 
SAFE AS BETTER METHODS and PRo- 
GRESSIVE MINDS. 
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(“The Process Photogram.”) July, 1922 


The Manul Process. 


N a recent issue, we gave some account 
| of this process of reproduction, 
since when, the following particu- 

lars have come to hand :— 

The following is a description of the 
working of this process of reproduction 
as demonstrated by the inventor : 

The light-exposing room is the main 
department of the Manul process. In- 
stalled light-exposing boxes have the 
form and the size of pool tables. Such 
a box is partitioned off in the centre by 
a strong glass-plate. The part below 
the glass-plate is open and carries a 
complete outfit for light-exposing pur- 
poses, consisting of numerous electric 
bulbs. The part above the glass-plate is 
fitted with pieces of cloth for protective 
purposes, together with a simple adjust- 
ment frame. An old printing or picture 
to be reproduced is printed directly on a 
prepared but clear, glass-plate. This glass- 
plate has been so prepared that neither 
sun nor artificial light has any effect on it. 
Whilst the glass-plate is prepared on the 
firm’s premises, the solution for coating 
is supplied by the inventor, which latter 
no doubt contains the real secret of the 
process. In the course of the demonstra- 
tion, one of these prepared plates was laid 
on top of the glass-plate which partitions 
off the exposing box, and on it was 
placed the copy intended for reproduction. 
The plate was then covered up and 
fastened to the frame, exposed to a 
5,000-candle-power light for 12 seconds ; 
after that, the plate appeared entirely 
immune to light, yet the plate remained 
glass-clear. At this juncture the plate 
was taken out and carried to an adjoining 
room unprotected. This was the develop- 
ment room. In one of the corners was a 
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faucet with a tub and on nearby tables 
were standing a number of bowls. How- 
ever, this is not to indicate that the 
development is a complicated one; the 
fact is, that for the development of 
the picture nothing but pure water was 
used. The light exposed plate was dipped 
into a tub of water, and from thence it 
was held under the faucet, letting running 
water flow over it. Under that treatment 
the picture soon appeared in grey tone. 
The plate was then subjected to a slight 
ammonia treatment, and this was followed 
by rinsing it in one of the water bowls. 
It now was dipped into a violet-colour 
bath, presumably for the purpose to 
cover all such places as are not to take 
ink, and this concluded the development 
of the plate. The plate was immediately 
dried and slightly rubbed over with tissue 
paper. A few knife-cuts were applied 
around the plate, which made the removal 
of the produced skin easy. Said skin 
actually represents the matrix of the 
Manul process, resembling a very thin 
paper layer on which the picture or type 
parts appear perfectly transparent ; a 
condition which retains these parts light- 
sensitive in the farther treatment of the 
process, whereas all such parts as are 
not to take ink appear in dark violet 
hue ; in other words, so as not to admit 
light to pass through. 

Every described manipulation is as- 
toundingly simple, and the time required 
from exposing to stripping is but a tew 
minutes. It is well to remember that 
the above does not include the method 
of transposing the picture or type matter 
from the Manul plate to the cylinder plate. 

At the close of the demonstration the 
inventor asserted that he was successfully 
conducting experiments which are prone 
to extend the Manul process even to relief 


printing, adding that the only obstacle 
yet to be overcome is the unevenness in 
which relief matter now appears. 


ee 


““ How we Apples 


can Swim.” 


Two apples were blown from a tree into 
a lake, and floated side by side. 

The water roughened. The apples 
bobbed about and plopped up and down 
at a great rate. 

“ Gracious,” said one, “ how we apples 
can swim !”’ 

“ You bet ! ” replied the other. ‘‘When 
it comes to swimming nobody has any- 
thing on us.” 

A duck swam swiftly past. A fish 
darted like a silver streak a few inches 
below them. 

But the apples kept on congratulating 
themselves on their swimming, and splash- 
ing wildly up and down in the same place. 

They never noticed the duck or the 
fish. They never dreamed that their 
own violent activity was due to the 
steamboat that ploughed along a mile 


off shore. 


Pretty soon the duck was a mile away, 
the fish two miles, and the steamer five 
miles. But the apples lay right where 
the wind had blown them. 

A lot of us are like the two apples. 
We splash up and down in the fuss some- 
body else has started, and think we are 
swimming. But when the fuss is over 
we haven’t moved from where we began. 

Nobody can do our swimming for us. 

Every man has to swim for himself.— 
Electrotypers Bulletin. 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


OFFICERS. 
President— 
Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C.4 


Vice-President— 


MR. V. SIVITER SMITH, 
Siviter House, 
Birmingham. 


Treasurer— 


Mr. IepwARD W. HUNTER, 
The Sun Engraving Co., Ltd., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London W.C.2 


a 


Secretary— 
Mr A. E. DENT, 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 


London, W.C. 
Telephone: Holborn 5746. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.15. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 

a a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work. 


HE work of the Council during the 
T past month has been of very great 
importance to the Federation, inas- 
much as it has had to deal with the 
refusal, by the workers, of the terms offered 
by the Council though those terms were, 
as 1s well known, much more generous 
than those agreed upon at the Annual 
Meeting. 

In our last issue we reported the result 
of the Ballot taken by the Men’s Society, 
which was very decidedly against the 
proposed terms. Consequently the 
Council was called upon to consider the 


‘matter in the most serious manner, and 


view it from every standpoint before 
committing itself to any particular course. 

But, seeing the Council had already 
given away everything it considered 
possible, it took up a considerable amount 
of time to discover what was the proper 
course to pursue. Eventually it was 
decided that the only reasonable course 
was to reinstate our first offer which 
was that passed at the Annual Meeting, 
viz., a reduction of 14/6 per week in wages, 
together with a sliding scale to regulate 
future reductions, and to push that to its 
full extent. 

This being the unanimous decision of 
the Council, the next step, according to 
the agreement between the Federation 
and Society, was to call together the 
Joint Industrial Council, and lay the 
matter before it in the hope that a way 
might be found out of the difficulty, and 
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that the Joint Industrial Council might 
be able to formulate some resolution that 
would help solve the difficulty that has 
arisen. The discussion at this meeting 
is reported on page 99. | 

As the Joint Industrial Council had 
failed to make any recommendation, the 
Council was compelled to consider 
whether it was best to fall in with the 
suggestion sent up by it, or to proceed 
as per the agreement, and prepare a case 
for arbitration and call upon the other 
side to do likewise. 

A matter so grave as this, of course, had 
to be very seriously considered. A false 
step at this point might lead to conse- 
quences that both sides would regret ; 
consequently, after much thought, it 
was decided to fall in with the request 
sent up by the Joint Industrial Council, 
‘and meet the Society's representatives in 
conference once more, and endeavour to 
find some method of dealing with the 
question. 

Accordingly the Council invited the 
Executive of the Men’s Society to meet 
them once more with a view to a 
settlement if at all possible upon lines 
that should prove satisfactory to both 
the employers and the employees. 

A whole afternoon was given up to 
this discussion, but though every effort 
was made to get the Society to fall in 
with the view put forward by the Federa- 
tion, it was found impossible to get them 
to agree therewith. 

At length a counter offer was put 
forward by the Men’s officials, but this 
was not considered satisfactory, and the 
meeting broke up without coming to any 
conclusion, the Council will therefore have 
to consider the position at its next 
meeting. 


Another matter that entailed very 


much consideration was the action of 
two members who had been clearly proved 
to be breaking the rules by which the 
Federation is held together. 

In each case action was deferred until 
unmistakable proof was adduced that 
the persons accused were guilty of the 
charges made against them. When there 
could not be any manner of doubt upon 
the point, the parties were summoned to 
meet the Council to give any explanation 
they could in rebuttal. 

Unfortunately neither member at- 
tended as requested, but in order to 
ensure that every opportunity should be 
given them to clear themselves of the 
charges, details were sent them with 
another request to meet the Council. 

At this meeting one member attended, 
and was shewn his own accounts with 
every detail of evidence and he was asked 
to give what explanation he could. 

His explanation was that he was totally 
unaware of the occurrence, that his 
Assistants must have carried out the 
transactions without his knowledge or 
consent ; the explanation, however, was 
not considered consistent with the manage- 
ment of a Business the size of that of 
the House in question ; moreover, the 
cheque paid for the work, and the receipt 
given, were by no means identical. 

Further explanations were tendered, 
and were discussed, and the meeting 
adjourned till the following day so as to 
enable the firm to give any further 
explanation possible after a careful review 
of their books. 

Subsequently the matter was once more 
discussed, but after all explanations were 
considered and due allowance made for 
the details of the defence put forward, 
the Committee in consequence of the 
seriousness of the offence, felt compelled 
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to impose the exemplary penalty of £100 
(one hundred pounds). 

In the other case mentioned, the 
Director informed the Council that he 
was unable to meet them as requested, 
and though he was given further oppor- 
tunity of giving explanations he elected 
to let the matter go by default. The 
Council therefore had no alternative but 
to remove his name from the list of 
members, and the Men’s Society, in 
accordance with their rules, have with- 
drawn the workmen from that house. 

As reported in our last, the arrange- 
ments for group insurance under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, have been 
further advanced, and the Midland Mutual 
Assurance Company have become the 
recognised Insurance Company for the 
Process Engraving Trade. 

It was rather surprising that the whole 
of the members had not responded to the 
offer made, seeing it is of such an advan- 
tageous character to them; the saving 
upon this insurance alone will in very 
many cases, practically meet the annual 
subscriptions to the Federation, conse- 
quently it is of the utmost importance to 
every firm to give the matter serious 
consideration. 

It does not matter at what period of the 
year the insurance premium of any 
house is payable, if intimation is sent as 
to the date it becomes due, a record will 
be made of the same, and due notice will 
be sent just prior to the date, so as to 
remind the member of the advantages 
that may be secured by making the 
suggested transfer. 

Another matter of importance has been 
dealt with, that will be for the benefit of 
the members, viz., the Income Tax 
chargeable upon the annual subscriptions 
to the Federation. 
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For some time past, complaints have 
been received of the action of Income Tax 
Surveyors in disallowing the annual 
subscriptions to the Federation as a 
Trade expense ; the Council has, there- 
fore, been in communication with the 
Authorities with a view to getting the 
matter put upon a sound basis; as a 
consequence, an arrangement has been 
entered into by which in future such 
subscriptions will be allowed as a trade 
expense; the members, therefore, will 
now be able to claim this relief. 

Another meeting of the Unemployment 
Insurance Committee has been held, and 
important improvements made in the 
scheme, and a further meeting is arranged 
for, at which it is hoped to complete the 
particulars prior to placing it before the 
full Council for approval. When this is 
done the completed draft will be laid 
before the Trade for acceptance or other- 
wise, but it is earnestly hoped that every 
member will give it careful consideration, 
for it is believed that should it be put 
into operation, it will be the best thing 
the Federation has done in the interest 
of the Trade. Persistent efforts are still 
being made to induce the few houses 
outside the Federation to join with their 
fellows. One house has promised to 
meet the Council and discuss the situation, 
another house that had sent in a notifica- 
tion to the effect that it was resigning, 
has withdrawn that notice and re-affirms 
adhesion to the Federation. 

A somewhat amusing case was a 
complaint laid against a certain house, 
and when the house was communicated 
with it replied by making almost identical 
charges against the house complaining. 
How far the actual facts justify the 
complaints it has been as yet impossible 
to discover; in fact, in both cases the 
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complaints were so general that it was 
impossible to investigate them with any 
chance of success. Perhaps members, 
when laying complaints, will make sure 
of the facts, and only report what is 
known to be an actual breach of the 
agreements; mere rumours are useless 
to the Council. 

The complaints, ve price-cutting, have 
induced the Council to appoint a special 
committee to deal with the subject. 
Of course, the great point to be thought 
out is the way in which evidence is to be 
procured ; it is extremely easy to lay a 
complaint, but when the facts are asked 
for, they are not always forthcoming, con- 
sequently enquiry is practically useless. 

It is to try and find a remedy for this 
condition of things that the Committee 
has been appointed, and if any member 
of the Federation can throw light upon 
the subject, or give the Committee some 
help in solving the problem, the Secretary 
will be very pleased to receive such 
suggestions and to pass them over to the 
Committee. 

In the view of some members there 
is a very serious amount of this under- 
cutting being practised, but from the 
evidence hitherto adduced, it would 
appear that the position is greatly exagger- 
ated, and that by far the larger number 
of the reports are merely attempts upon 
the part of customers, by making insinua- 
tions that are baseless, to frighten members 
and engender distrust of their fellows. 

The Revision of the Rules that was 
decided upon at the Annual Meeting does 
not seem to materialise at all. The 
Council has asked for suggestions to put 
before a Committee appointed for the 
purpose of the revision, but so far, there 
has not been any response to the request. 

Is it to be taken for granted that 


the rules are so perfect that no improve- 
ment can be made? If any Member has 
any suggestion to make please correspond 
with the Secretary as early as possible. 
The Secretary has been busy drawing 
up a little booklet which he entitles 
‘The Justification of the Schedule ” in 
which he proposes to shew that the prices 
at present charged are in no way excessive, 
nor beyond what is really necessary in 
order to secure a return for the work 
done that will little more than pay the cost. 
When the booklet has been revised and 
passed by the Council, it is proposed to 
print and publish it at a nominal price, 
so that members may procure copies for 
distribution among their customers. 
Several Committee Meetings have been 
held during the month, and have dealt 
with matters that needed particular 
attention, but they are not of any general 
interest, yet, they occupy a great deal of 
the time of the members of the Council. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography. 

On Friday, the 23rd June, Mr. W. J. 
Smith, F.R.P.S., gave a Lecture to the 
Printing Section of the L.C.C. Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts, entitled 
“ Lithography and its Modern Develop- 
ments,” illustrated with Lantern Slides, 
and many examples of old and modern 
Lithography. 

Day Individual and Eveniug Classes 
closed down on the 23rd June, 1922. 
The Junior Day Technical School remains 
open until 20th July, re-opening 5th 
September. 

Day Individual and Evening Classes 
re-open 25th September, 1922. 
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Wet Collodion Photography. 


W. J. Smith, F.R.P.S., and E. L. Turner, F.R.P.S. 


Defects. 
T is not possible to point out all 
l the defects that are likely to be 
encountered when working the 
Wet Plate Process, but the following are 
a few of the most likely ones. 

1. Fog or Scum on the Surface of the 
Plate very frequently occurs when working 
in warm rooms or in hot weather, and is 
shown by a fine reduction of metallic 
silver over the plate. It can generally be 
removed by passing a swab of wet cotton 
wool over the surface, when the image 
underneath will be found intact. If 
the fog is persistent,a few drops of pure 
Nitric Acid added to the sensitizing bath, 
or the addition of acetic acid to the 
developer will cure the trouble. This 
trouble will sometimes show when using 
a fresh silver bath, and, after sensitizing a 
few plates, will disappear. An unripe 
Collodion is another cause, in which case 
add a few drops of a 5°% solution of 
Iodine dissolved in spirit until the Collo- 
dion assumes a light red colour. A light 
straw coloured Collodion is more likely 
to give the scum than one of a darker 
tint. 

Fog in the Film.—A darkening over 
the film which obscures the image and 
cannot be removed like surface fog, and 
is of a much more serious nature. The 
following are some of the causes : Foreign 
matter in the bath, or using impure 
chemicals. The best remedy is to neutra- 
lize the solution with a small quantity of 
Carbonate of Soda, shake well and place 
in sunlight, or in the light enclosed arc 
lamp ; when theimpurities will be thrown 
down and cre seen at the bottom of the 


bottle as a dirty deposit. Filter well and 
make up to strength. A quick remedy 
is to add a small quantity of a 2% 
Permanganate of Potash Solution to 
the offending bath, until a pink colour 
is shown, shake up well and filter. This 
may cure the fog for a time, or some 
operators add a small quantity of Cyanide 
of Potash to the bath and filter, but 
these are only temporary measures. The 
most economical way is to use distilled 
water, not tap water, and thus avoid 
waste of silver and defects. 

Impure solvents used for making the 
Collodion will cause fog, such as a bad 
sample of Industrial Spirit. The spirit 
can be tested as to its suitability for 
Collodion making, by adding a small 
quantity of water to a sample of the spirit. 
If a milky re-action is indicated, it 
should be rejected, if it remains clear, it 
is suitable. Ether Meth. .720 should 
only be used for the other solvent, and 
can be roughly tested by placing about 
2 or 3 ozs. in a bottle containing a few 
crystals of Potassium-Iodide ; if the Ether 
remains clear after 2 or 3 hours it can 
be used, if a yellow re-action is indicated, 
it is not suitable. Ether that has been 
stored in the light will give this re-action, 
as light ozonizes Ether. The yellow safe 
light will cause fog if it transmits blue or 
ultra violet. Two thicknesses of orange 
fabric sold by Photographic dealers is 
quite suitable, provided it is renewed 
about every 2 or 3 months. Dirty glass 
is another cause of fog, or impurities 
in the substratum, especially if the 
Albumen or Gelatine used as the substra- 
tum has turned sour. Fog arising from 
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dirty glass can usually be detected by 
examining the back of the plate, when 
an iridescent appearance is seen. Fumes 
from Ammonia, Ammonium or Sodium 
Sulphide, fresh paint, etc., will give the 
trouble; also insufficient acid in the 
silver bath. In the latter case, test the 
bath with blue litmus paper, and if only 
a slight discolouration 1s shown, add a 
few drops of Nitric Acid until the litmus 
paper shows a decided red colour, but, 
too much acid will prevent the bath from 
sensitizing. Streaks of fog generally 
denote that stray light is finding its 
way through the camera or dark slide. 
This can be tested by putting thè head 
in the back of the camera and covering 
oneself over with a dark cloth and then 
shutting the eyes for a few minutes, on 
opening the eyes any stray light can be 
detected. If the lens is scratched or 
the polish defective, a foggy image may 
result through scattered hght, or light 
falling directly on the lens will produce 
the same defect. Too strong a developer, 
or too long development, especially in 
hot weather, will give a foggy image ; 
or insufficient fixing or old fixing bath 
will also give the same defect. Also an 
over Iodized or Bromized Collodion. 

Irregular Markings are produced by 
immersing the plate in the silver bath 
before the Collodion has set, the water 
in the bath precipitating the Pyroxyline. 

Sharp Line, together with Round Spots 
Behind.—Caused by stopping the first 
flow of the silver solution across the 
plate, known as a bath mark. 

Irregular Mottled Appearance.—These 
are produced by not rocking the plate 
when first immersed. This shows badly 
when a shallow bath is used and is pro- 
duced by the surface tension set up 
between the Spirit used in the Collodion 


and the water of the bath. The agitation 
can be seen when the plate is first placed 
in the bath if not rocked. The bath 
should be gently rocked when a plate 
is being sensitized. 


Streaks and Various Markings — the 
result of bad flowing of the Collodion. 
Scum on surface of the bath which 
adheres when plate is being withdrawn. 
The scum forms on an old bath which has 
not been in use, it can be removed by 
drawing a piece of blotting paper across 
the surface. Bubbles or Specks of dust in 
the Collodion, or developer, cause markings 
with a thickened edge. Particles in the 
rubber edging or substratum which project 
beyond the surface are the cause of 
streaks. A bath having an excess of 
spirit will give irregular marking of 
varying densities. If the glass used is 
thin and held on top of the fingers when 
coating, the heat from the fingers will 
give transparent portions represented by 
the tops of the fingers. 


Oyster Markings.—Due to insufficient 
draining of the plate before placing in the 
dark slide ; dirty dark slides in which the 
silver solution has dried. Wipe the dark 
slides out every day before commencing 
work with a swab of cotton wool saturated 
with a weak solution of Potassium Cyanide 
and then with clean distilled water, and 
about once a month paint over the 
bars, etc., with a solution of Shellac, 
dissolved in Spirit; this will prevent 
many hindering defects. 

Uneven Thin Negatives.—The result 
of an uneven coating of Collodion. The 
Collodion must be gently flowed over the 
plate and very little allowed to drain in 
the excess bottle. By placing the plate 
in the silver bath after the Collodion has 
set hard, or dried. 
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A Federation Enthusiast. 


T is not often that correspondence 
| comes into our hands which shews 
how temptations to undercut prices 
are placed before members of the Federa- 
tion, and it is pleasing to know when these 
temptations meet with such emphatic 
refusal and re-assertion of faith on Federa- 
tion principles as is shewn in this corres- 
pondence. 

Why it is that here and there is found a 
house that seems to lack the courage to 
meet this sort of competition, and 1s 
desirous of compromising in any way 
possible, is very puzzling, but, if report is to 
be believed, these are cases in which the 
element of confidence in self and fellow 
members has been lacking, and has led 
to practices that are not looked upon as 
fair among honourable business men. 

But in the present instance, as will 
be seen, the very forceful and confident 
tone of the reply bespeaks the faith of 
the writer on the Federation principle, 
and is an exceedingly appropriate answer 
to the query contained in the letter, and 
the writer is to be congratulated upon 
the position he takes up. 


The letter and reply are as follows :— 
June 29th, 1922. 
Messrs. Phillipson & Son, 
Gentlemen, 


Yours to hand last night, ve charges 
for blocks. I may say that I have asked 
you twice for prices regarding these 
blocks as I would have liked you to receive 
order, but you are a long way out of it 
with your price. In fact, the gentleman 
who is getting the Guide printed has 
ordered the blocks himself from a firm he 
has heard tell of from a friend. I may 
say, that it was a very good order, and if 


the price had been anyway near, I would 
have got it for you. There must be 
something wrong when a man, not in 
the line of business at all, can take the 
order out of your hands and show you 
up. He thinks I am in a bad market. 


Yours truly, 


29th June, 1922. 


Dear Sir, 


Thanks for your letter of the 29th inst. 
This is not the first time we have lost an 
order through endeavouring to maintain 
a fair price for blocks. 

We only regret one remark in your 
letter, and that is “ and show you up.” 
Truly we have nothing to fear in being 
shown up, in fact, we would gladly submit 
our costs to your scrutiny, and are at this 
very moment preparing figures to submit 
to the J.I.C. of the M.P.A. 

We, ourselves, can buy blocks cheaper 
than we can make them—we know there 
is a cheaper market and are anxious to 
meet such competition and will do so 
as soon as we can get a reduction in the 
minimum wage. 

For good or ill, we believe in Federation 
and are prepared to stand by the conse- 
quences, and will not undersell any 
Federation House. We trust to the 
quality of our work and our service to 
sce us through. Perhaps you would favour 
us with the name of the firm supplying 
the blocks. 

Assuring you at all times of our best 
endeavours to meet your requirements, 


We are, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Phillipson & Son. 
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Mr. James M’Quitty Honoured. 


NOTABLE compliment was paid 
to Mr. James M’Quitty, a director 
of Messrs. W. & G. Baird, Ltd., by 

the members of the Belfast Printing 


Trades Employers’ Association on Thurs- 
day evening (June Ist, 1922), on the 


occasion of his retirement after seventeen 
years’ service as Hon. Secretary of the 
Association. The event took place in 
Thompson’s Restaurant, Donegall Place, 
when Mr. M’Quitty was made the recipient 
of an address and his portrait in oils, 
painted by that rising Belfast artist, 
Mr. Frank M’Kelvey, and praised by 
all as a life-like and speaking likeness of 


the original, accompanied by the warmest 
encomiums and expressions of good-will 
on the part of all present. 

Mr. W. G. Graham, President of the 
Association, occupied the chair, and there 
was a big attendance. 

He said he was very pleased that he 
had the honour of presiding on the 
occasion when their Association was 
paying a well-deserved compliment to 
Mr. James M’Quitty. The printing craft 
in Belfast had been exceedingly fortunate 
in having a gentleman who gave time and 
trouble and incurred great expense in 
working on their behalf. He thought 
that Mr. M’Quitty had been most consis- 
tent, thorough, and conscientious in his 
work for the betterment of the craft in 
Belfast. Mr. M’Quitty had now com- 
pleted seventeen years as Hon. Secretary 
of their Association, and during that time 
he had been indefatigable on behalf of 
their craft. Mr. M’Quitty had been the 
life and soul of the proceedings. He did 
not think any of them had applied to Mr. 
M Quitty in vain for help, as he had 
always givcn them any help he possibly 
could. 

Mr. R. J. Lynn, M.P., Editor “ Northern 
Whig,” called upon to unveil the portrait, 
said he felt it certainly was a great 
honour to ask him to unveil the portrait 
of his good friend, Mr. James M’Quitty, 
who had the strong, sincere and lasting 
friendship of everyone round that table. 
He had not got it by reason of advertising 
himself, or by reason of appearing before 
the footlights. He had got it because he 
possessed the gift of friendship himself. 
Mr. M’Quitty had the happy knack of 
binding his friends to him with hoops of 
steel, and those who knew him longest 
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were those who Jiked him best, and that 
was the greatest tribute that could be 
paid to any man. He agreed with the 
chairman when he said that Mr. M’Quitty 
was a man of vision, but like most men of 
vision he was a modest man, extremely 
modest. He hoped Mr. M’Quitty did not 
imagine that because they were presenting 
him with a portrait that he himself was 
to be put on the shelf. On the contrary, 
they hoped he had a long and useful 
life in front of him, as he had a splendid 
record behind him, and they all wished 
him God-speed in the future, they wished 
him many long years of good health and 
prosperity, and he need hardly say Mr. 
M’Quitty would have the continued 
friendship of his friends who appreciated 
that friendship very highly, and hoped he 
would be long spared to grace their circle. 

Mr. Lynn then drew aside the curtain, ex- 
posing to view the portrait in a handsome 
and elaborate gilt frame. The portrait 
is by a Belfast artist, Mr. Frank M’Kelvey, 
and is a speaking likeness of the original. 

Mr. James M’Quitty, who was received 
with applause, assured the company, 
although he was speaking to friends, he 
would rather face a delegation of deter- 
mined trades unionists opposing a reduc- 
tion in their wages than face the situation 
now before him, because he happened to 
be the villain of the piece, and his remarks 
must of necessity centre round himself. 
He wanted to thank them for the tributes 
of regard and the kind things said about 
him, which were all in the superlative 
degree, and he did not feel worthy of them. 
In conclusion, Mr. M’Quitty thanked the 
members of the Association for all their 
kindness to him during his years of office, 
and the many pleasing things said about 
him that culminated in that evening's 
proceedings. 
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My Trip to America 
(Continued). 


By Mr. A. E. Dent, Secretary of the 
Federation. 


A Great Publishing House. 

My next visit was to the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company where I was greeted by 
Mr. Morton B. Conolly, chief of the new 
Stereo Department. Most of the dupli- 
cating in America is electrotyping, stereos 
having made very little headway as yet— 
and Curtis’s manipulation of electros are 
surprising in obtaining various grades of 
relief before printing, no time or patience 
being spared. 

Positive and negative under and over- 
lays are attached to back and front of 
the electros and the whole subjected to 
pressure at high temperature in hydraulic 
presses—after which, the intaglio impres- 
sion obtained at the back of the plates 
is planed off level—and the surface relief 
tested by micrometer before curving 
the plate for the rotary cylinder. 

The result justifies the means however, 
as there is no makeready to be done on 
the machine, and all work up to four 
colours is treated in this way. The 
Curtis Company purchase their process 
work from numerous engraving houses, 
and maintain a staff of about 40 engravers 
doctoring all the plates to ensure their 
working together with the same inks 
when on machine, and in answer to my 
question they said that although so 
much Process work is used it would not 
pay them to make their own blocks on 
account of the slack and rush periods 
being very marked. After revising all 
colour plates to their own ideas, they 
reproof everything up to four colours on a 
flat bed cylinder press with cut rollers 
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and deliver complete colour proofs includ- 
Ing register in about 20 minutes. 


Rapid Colour Proofing. 


This method of proofing was new to me 
and for the benefit of anyone who may 
be in like position, I will describe the 
method briefly :— 

The four colour plates are laid down in 
a row across the bed of machine and 
registered by measurement, the cut rollers 
carry a different colour on each segment, 
i.e., Yellow, Red, Blue, Black. 

Four pieces of paper are fed from the 
board by two assistants using both 
hands, and on delivery are handed up 
and fed a step further along so that the 
yellow proof receives the red impression 
and so on. 

At the fourth rotation a finished proof 
is delivered and there are three others 
under way. 

The inks are carefully mixed so that 
the first one is very “ tacky ” and takes 
off the second which is slightly less so, 
the third ink is softer still, and the last 
one not “tacky ”’ at all. 

Philadelphia to New York on the 
Pennsylvania Railway, about a two-hour 
journey, brought me to my final rendez- 
vous with a dozen or so of introductions 
still to my credit. 

The terminus has a subway passing 
under the road from the end of which 
elevators take one up into the Hotel. 

The Pennsylvania Hotel prints its own 
daily paper and distributes same to 
visitors’ bedrooms every morning. 


New York Engravers. 


Among my visits in New York I must 
mention The Walker Engraving Company. 
Mr. Walker, who greeted me cordially, 
and Mr. Epstean, a philosopher among 


engravers, whose hospitality almost wean- 
ed me from my native land. This estab- 
lishment had a series of still baths for 
zinc etching with motor driven brushes 
to remove the oxide, besides Levy 
machines of both Blast and Wheel 
patterns, also a fine office system for 
keeping track of orders. 

I visited Messrs. Royle and Sons, being 
grected by Mr. Vernon Royle and shewn 
over his very precise and elaborately 
fitted factory, where large batches of 
their famous Routers, saws and other 
machines were in various stages of 
completion. During the interview I 
learned that the firm made their first 
router in 1857 and that their 1922 pattern 
is constructed with ball bearings. 

On visiting the = Sterling Engraving 
Company’s two plants, I met Mr. Schuetz, 
the able President of the Engravers’ 
Association ; also Mr. Savage who recently 
visited England. 

Mr. Savage explained their self-focussing 
cameras—coples being scaled in the office 
and marked with a number, are pinned 
up as usual, but no ground glass is used— 
the number corresponds to a scale on the 
camera base and the exposure is made 
without focussing. 

The Powers Photo-Engraving Co. is 
run by Mr. A. J. Powers who is really an 
attorney, but finds time not only to run 
this works, but to invent improved 
machinery such as the Powers Plate 
Heater, a hot stove with asbestos cupola 
which deflects the heat downwards on to 
the place surface and will “ burn in” or 
melt in half the usual time—also the 
Powers Plate Cooler with oozing damper 
and pedal-pump, both time savers. 


Rotary Offset 
I next interviewed Mr. S. H. Horgan of 
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“ Inland Printer ” fame, well known for 
his writings on Process matters, and an 
early experimenter with offset litho- 
graphy—his present firm, Sinclair and 
Valentine, are makers of fine offset 
inks. 

One of my chief reasons for visiting 
America being to investigate the advances 
made in colour offset work in half-tone, 
I spent my final week solely on this 
subject. 

The American Lithographic Company 
gave me carte blanche to see all they were 
doing by Huebner Bleistein and other 
methods, and I was much struck with 
the beauty and finish displayed. Given 
good paper, the results are equal to block 
work and there is an advantage shewn 
with vignettes, by reason of the soft edges 
obtainable, and even with bad paper the 
results are always passable. 

The Boedicker Litho Co. shewed me a 
fine step and repeat printing outfit for 
preparing offsct plates, an illustration of 
which appeared in Penrose’s Annual, 1921. 
The arc lamp part of the outfit could be 
used as an enlarging lantern to print 
direct screen poster work on to the zinc, 
I was informed. 

At the Bartlett Orr Company I found 
the process department run by a Mr. 
Harold, a Britisher, who had been some 
time in America—the cameras used were 
of London manufacture—and a novelty 
was shewn me in the use of “ Desensitol,”’ 
a solution prepared by the Ilford Co. for 
mixing with the developer, enabling 
Panchromatic plates to be developed in a 
bright light without fogging. 

Preparing Offset Plates. 

My next call was on the Planographic 
Company, a firm making offset plates for 
printers, under the direction of a Mr. 
Legone, a very expert process worker. 
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The method used, called Intaglio offset, 
is patented and consists of printing a 
screen positive on to a zinc plate coated 
with fish glue enamel, developing in the 
usual way, and then giving a slight etch 
with perchloride which enables the image 
to be rubbed in with litho ink, after which 
the glue is scrubbed away leaving the 
work ready for press. 

Final Impressions. 

I called upon Mr. Olsen who represents 
the Process Engravers’ Board of Trade 
in New York—he runs the New York 
Association as a Joint Stock Company, 
the “ Directors ” meet weekly and the 
members meet monthly. Mr. Olsen says 
they get competition from “ Co-operative” 
shops, which are run by three or four men 
formerly working as employces. 

Speaking generally of my impressions, 
I found Process block-making, whether 
monochrome or colour, was no better 
done in America than in our own country 
with the exception of Ben Day tint colour 
work which they manipulate wonderfully. 

The great advance, however, is in 
Half-tone Colour Offset where the Ameri- 
cans are years ahead of this country. 

American advertisers do not mind 
spending money on good designs, and 
first-class blockmaking, and I would that 
British Advertisers might be equally 
encouraging to talent and service. 

In conclusion, I must pay heartfelt 
tribute to the kindly and generous recep- 
tion which was accorded to me as a 
Britisher by Americans without exception, 
throughout the whole of my trip. So 
much so, that I can endorse the remark 
made by a distinguished traveller who 
found himself so well received that he 
began to feel that he was either a colossal 
fraud or that he had never been really 
appreciated in his own country. 
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P issued by Messrs. Bisley & Pike, Ltd., 
of Brisbane, in a very telling manner 

illustrates the great advantages of the 
Direct Mail method of Advertising. 

As a specimen of the work of this company 
it is extremely good and should bring them ex- 
cellent returns, and their appeal for the more 
popular use of that method of obtaining business 
is just as striking and effective. 

It is a pleasure to see that our Colonial 
Printers can produce such good work and have 
the courage to issue booklets such as this, which 
must have cost a considerable sum to produce. 


HE THUMB JACK, the organ of the Com- 
mercial Artist Association of Scriber, 
California. 

HE COMMERCIAL ARTIST, published by the 
Commercial Artist Association, of San 
Francisco. 

These two publications devoted to Commercial 
Art, are really invaluable to artists the world 
over, and our advice to every Commercial 
Artist is this country is to becomea subscriber 
for them. They are issued at one dollar per 
annum each, and all who become possessed of 
them will have a fund of information and sug- 
gestion that will well repay them for the outlay. 

TCHINGS, the choice House Magazine of 
Messrs. Gatchell and Manning, of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., continues to be one of 

the best House Organs that come to hand. 

The current number worthily upholds the 
very high standard of work shewn by this 
Company and is well worth careful study. 

Colour Plates, also issued by the Company is 
a popular method of shewing how colour can be 
introduced into ordinary Line work with telling 
effect, the specimens in this issue are really 
works of art, though they are but Line Blocks 
in 3 and 4 colours. We have never seen any- 
thing better. 


UIDS AND Quans, issucd by the House of 

W. P. Dunn & Co., of Chicago, is without 

doubt among the very best piece of sales 

promoting literature that we have ever seen 
issued by a Printing House. 

This is no elaborate attempt at display or 
designed to impress by its magnificence, but it 
is a little booklet the production of a true artist, 
and carried out with such simple yet beautiful 
taste that it makes the deepest impression. 

Surely any Printer might well be proud of 
such a production and we have not the least 
hesitation in saying that in our opinion it must 
bring to the publishers a very rich harvest. 

HE STANDARD, issued by Messrs. Pascall 
T & Co., in the interest of their staff is an 
excellent magazine for its purposes, it is 
well edited and well produced, and well illus- 
trated and as a House Journal for the Firm’s 
employees is without doubt valued by them, at 
any rate it should be, and the production reflects 
much credit upon thekirm. 


k Po issued by the Whittaker 
Paper Company, whose slogan is that 
“ paper is part of the Picture,” still 
meets with a hearty welcome wherever it finds 
a home, and is an education to the Printer who 
studies the information given as to the uses of the 
different classes of paper produced by this com- 
pany. 
It is well got up and as a means of shewing 
how various papers can be best used, is just what 
should be issued by a Paper House. 


Poo SALES MATERIAL consists of a series 
of Quarto Booklets, issued by the Warren 
Paper Company of Boston, U.S.A. 

They shew the uses to which special classes 
of paper made by the Company can be put, and 
the manner in which they can be best used. 

They should be invaluable to the Printer 
who gives them careful consideration and will, 
we think, givehim many hints as to how he can 
get the best results by the use of these papers, 
all of which seem to be of perfect quality for 
the purpose for which they are intended. 

Our recommendation is that Printers get 
them and make good use of them. 


H TO SELL OLD HAMPSHIRE Boxps, pub- 

lished by the Hampshire Paper Company. 

of Massachusetts, consists of extracts from 

the Prize winning letters of those who competed 
in this contest. 

Here is published in popular form a careful 
digest of the best selling ideas of more than 
2,000 Printers and Printers’ Salesmen. 

To those interested in this class of publication 
this issue is invaluable, especially to Printers’ 
Salesmen, for here they can find much that will 
be helpful to them in the prosecution of their 
calling. 


Bo BY PICKFORD WALLER, issued 
by the Morland Press, Ltd., contains a 

series of lovely pieces of work by this 
talented artist. 


AKING IT Easy TO PLAN PRINTING on 

Warren's Cameo, is the first of a series 

of ten issues by the Warren Company of 

Boston, Mass., and is designed to help the 

Printer to get best results for any piece of 
printing he has to produce. 

On pp. 21s a Questionaire, which if worked to 
its full advantage must keep any printer from 
making a mistake in the conclusions to which 
he must come before he proceeds with his work. 

How full and complete is this questionaire 
may be gathered from the fact that there are 
no less than 29 sections, each sub-divided into 
2 to 10 sub headings, and then follow specimens 
of the Type matter and Illustrations, all of 
which are designed to be of the greatest use, not 
only to the Printer but to his customer as well. 

An excellent idea carried out in an excellent 
manner. 
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T the instigation of the Council, 
A a special meeting of the London 
members was held at the Offices 
of the Federation on Tuesday, August Ist. 
It was called for the purpose of discus- 
sing the ways and means of furthering 
Trade Protection for the members of the 
Federation, for it had been felt that 
it was essential to formulate some scheme 
whereby the Federation should be placed 
in a position to deal with “ the enemy 
within the gate.” 

Various methods had been adopted in 
order to deal with houses who were averse 
to joining with their fellows for the 
purpose of helping the trade into a better 
condition, for that is the sole aim of the 
Federation, though, strange as it may 
seem, it is very difficult, if not impossible, 


to convince a few houses of the fact ; they x 


prefer what they designate“ their inde- 
pendence ” by which they seem to mean 
that they prefer to be in a position to 
injure their competitors as much as they 
choose, feeling sure that the competitor 
will not, or cannot, hit back in a similar 
manner; consequently they hope by 
undermining his influence and by offering 
temptations to his customers that they 
may eventually benefit themselves. 
However, they are open enemies and 
can be dealt with as such, but the special 
business before the meeting was how to 


The London Meeting. 


deal with those within the Federation 
who were untrue to their promise and 
were acting in opposition to the welfare 
of their fellow members. 

Methods of procedure were discussed, 
and it was shewn that if definite results 
were to be obtained it must be by the 
expenditure of more money than the 
Federation had at disposal, consequently 
the chief question was, if the work is to be 
successfully accomplished, how are the 
funds necessary for that purpose to be 
raised ? 

There seemed to be but two ways to 
secure the desired result, one was to calla 
General Meeting of the whole Trade, 
and get that meeting to impose a levy 
upon its members, or to call a meeting of 
the London Members and ask them to 
impose upon themselves a voluntary levy 
for the purpose. 

As the result to be aimed at would 
eventually be for the benefit of the London 
Members mainly, it seemed that it would 
hardly be fair to ask the Country Members 
to impose a levy upon themselves in order 
to help their fellow members in London so 
after full discussion it was resolved that 
the levy should be confined to the London 
Members only. 

Another point to be decided was how 
much the levy should be, the Council had 
suggested 1/6 per week per journeyman 
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employed and 9d. per week per apprentice, 
with power to raise the amount to 2/- 
and 1/- respectively, if found necessary, 
without further reference to the members. 

The question was raised whether this 
would bring in a sufficient amount for the 
purposes in view, and it was pointed out 
that it was calculated that at present the 
amount named, together with the grant 
that would be made from the Federation 
Funds, would be quite sufficient to meet 
all the prospective expense so far as the 
near future was concerned. 

It was moreover pointed out that this 
was not to be a permanent levy but only 
during the period for which it was 
required, consequently it would not be 
continued longer than really needful. 

The question having been fully dis- 
cussed and as there was no alternative 
proposal before the meeting, the President 
asked if anyone had any objection to raise 
to the proposal or any counter suggestion 
to make, but as no such suggestion was put 
forward, the President proceeded to put the 
resolution in the terms contained in the 
particulars previously given, and upon a 
shew of hands it was carried practically 
unanimously, no one voting on the 
contrary. 

The next question was as to the date 
from which it was to commence and 
it was unanimously decided that the 
first payment should be duc on the first 
pay day after the Bank Holiday. 

Steps were directed to be taken to 
acquaint those houses who were not 
represented at the meeting with the 
resolutions and to ask them to fall in 
with the spirit of the same and to signify 
their consent to the secretary. 

It seemed a pity that every London 
House was not represented at such an 
important Meeting, there was, however, a 
very representative gathering, covering 


by far the greater proportion of the 
London Trade ; probably three-fourths of 
the business done in the Metropolis was 
represented ; perhaps at future meetings 
a greater number of those interested will 
attend. 

Another matter that was discussed was 
the formation of a kind of Process En- 
gravers’ Club at which the members could 
gather some five or six times a vear for 
social enjoyment and business discussion, 
and as there seemed a general concensus 
of opinion that such a meeting would be 
welcomed by the London Members, a 
small committce was appointed to formu- 
late the scheme, and call a first meeting in 
October next, the gatherings to be held 
in the evening after business hours. 

It is earnestly hoped that every member 
in the London group will thoroughly 
interest himself in the scheme, and 
endeavour to make it a success ; the resolu- 
tion confirming the foregoing brought 
the meeting to a close. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography. 

On July 17th the first annual athletic 
meeting of the L.C.C. Junior Day Techni- 
cal Schools took place at the London 
Athletic Ground, Herne Hill. The Bolt 
Court School of Photo-engraving was 
represented by ten students, and out of 
that number four took first prizes, 
exhibiting a very creditable athletic 
proficiency entirely due to the enthusiastic 
encouragement and personal interest the 
teaching staff at this school exhibit in 
the physical well-being of their pupils. 
At the close of the meeting the prizes 
were presented to the successful com- 
petitors by Mr. A. J. Bull, M.Sc., the 
Principal of the above Schog]. 
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Something New 


N our July issue we reviewed a book- 
| let that had come into our hands 
entitled “ Creative Engraving.” 

Since then we have received from the 
Everton Engraving Company of Detroit, 
further specimens of the class of work 
that has made them so well known, or 
as they put it, “ some of the advertise- 
ments that—in the short period of three 
years—have made it possible to build 
the largest Photo-Engraving Business 
in Detroit, and from these premises they 
go on to argue that what they have done 
for themselves they can do for those 
who entrust their Advertising and Block- 
making. to them. 

In the folders sent us are no less than 
80 Crown 4to. specimens of very distinc- 
tive advertisements, some of them on 
fairly conventional lines, but others, 
and there are many in this class—shew 
a very profound knowledge of the effects 
that may be obtained by the use of the 
camera in connection with the screen 
backed up by a great deal of common 
sense, to which must be added a fairly 
general knowledge of the science that 
underlies the whole. 

When this progressive Engraving Com- 
pany set out to make a name for itself 
it was not content to follow on the usual 
lines of the Photo Engraver ; it wanted 
something difierent, something out of 
the ordinary, so the proprietors invented a 
series of novel diaphragm stops as the 
following illustration will shew. With these, 
they produced a set of Illustrations that 
brought them fame, and won from 
Messrs. Levy, the makers of the Half- 
Tone Screen, the following commenda- 
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tion :—“ The whole series is very clever. 
I do not remember any case where the 
possibilities were so well and so thoroughly 
carried out.” Further, one of the Adver- 
tisements so attracted Mr. Crawford, the 
well-known London Advertising Contrac- 
tor, as he was passing through Detroit, 
that he made a special visit to the Everton 
Engraving Company to enquire of them 
particulars of the method of production. 

The results obtained shew that there 
are yet possibilities in Process that some 
enterprising Process Engraver may turn 
to good account, providing the Adver- 
tisers in this country are prepared to 
pay for the amount of thought and 
enterprise that is needed to develop 
this class of illustration. 

It is evident that the Everton Engrav- 
ing Company have no hesitation in 
going forward, for they say, “ To you 
and all other advertisers who may feel 
that you have reached the limits of 
ingenuity in the preparation of advertise- 
ments that are forcefully unique and 
different, permit us to say that one of 
the next great improvements in adver- 
tising appeal will come from the efforts 
of the competent Engraver.” 

“Until this time advertisers have 
depended largely upon Art, Copy and 
Typography, to introduce originality into 

Continucd on page 125. 
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THE FEDERATION 


OFFICERS. 


President— 
Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C.4 


Vice-President— 
Mr. V. SIVITER SMITH, 
Siviter House, 
Birmingham. 


Treasurer— 
Mr. EDWARD W. HUNTER, 
The Sun Engraving Co., Ltd., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London W.C.2 


Ø 
Secretary— 
MR A. E. DENT, 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 


London, W.C. 
Telephone : Holborn 5746. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.15. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 

Ø ø 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work, 


NE often hears remarks made by 
various members as to the work 
done by the Council, some very 

complimentary, others that seem to have 
a query mark in their tone, but it is 
very doubtful whether the average mem- 
ber of tne Federation has any idea of the 
amount of time given for the benefit of 
the Trade by the members of the Council, 
and if the time was paid for at a very 
reasonable rate, what a heavy increase in 
the Annual subscriptions would be need- 
ful, but as the services are given gratui- 
tously, it is very evident that the Council 
members are making a very heavy dona- 
tion, or contribution, or call it what you 
will, for the benefit of their fellow mem- 
bers—a contribution that should have 
due recognition at their hands. 

Here is a month’s work :— 

Four Meetings of the Full Council, 
each lasting about four hours. 

One Adjourned Council Meeting. 

One Conference with the Men’s repre- 
sentatives taking over four hours. 

One Emergency Council Mecting. 

Two Meetings of the Special Cornmittee, 
re complaints. 

One Meeting with the London members 
of the Federation. 

The foregoing will give some idea of 
the amount of time and work put in by 
the Council as a whole, and in addition 
to this the President has a large correspon- 
dence, as well as interviews with various 
persons in the interests of the Trade. 
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The work of greatest importance during 
the month has, of course, been the negotta- 
tions in connection with the question of 
wages. 

As reported in our last issue, the Council 
had decided to reinstate the demand for 
14/6 per week reduction, together with 
the sliding scale to regulate the position 
for the future, and so eliminate these 
periodical discussions which tend toward 
the creation of feelings that are not at 
all conducive to the best relations be- 
tween the two parties. 

But secing that in a similar controversy 
in a sister organisation, not so well paid 
as are Process Workers, an Industrial 
Court had decided, after taking ‘nto 
account all the factors that go towards 
a just decision, that 12/6 per week 
was the correct amount of reduction for 
that particular trade, the Council, by a 
majority, decided to err on the side of 
generosity, and, though they had asked 
for 14/6, they decided that if the 
Society would agree to a prompt de- 
cision they would accept the same 
amount as the Industrial Court had 
awarded to the other trade, viz., 12/6. 

It was, however, soon apparent that 
the Men’s representatives would not 
listen even to this modified reduction ; 
they made a determined stand against 
-it, saying that in their judgment the 
reduction of wages and prices would not 
do anything toward the improvement of 
the volume of business passing through 
the houses, and continually pressed for 
any proof the Council could give tnat 
such reductions would tend in the direc- 
tion desired, a demand it was impossible 
to meet, for as everyone well knows, it 
could not be in the power of the Council 
to make any such prophetic pronounce- 
ment; it was, however, just as strongly 
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pointed out by the Council that in practi- 
cally every walk of life the lowering of 
prices always tended to the creation of 
greater demand. 

This, however, did not satisfy the other 
side, and failing being able to completely 
satisfy them upon this point, they empha- 
tically rejected the advances of the 
Council, yet, at the same time, claimed 
that they had attempted to shew a spirit 
of accommodation, a claim that seems 
almost impossible to reconcile with the 
position taken up. 

A very important admission was made 
by the Secretary of the Men’s Society 
which gives perhaps, from their stand- 
point, some kind of reason for their fight 
against the proposed reduction. 

The statement referred to was as 
follows :—The men are spending every 
penny they get, they are buying better 
things, and better living, and do not see 
why wages should be cut—we all wish 
to be better off, and consider that the 
present wage should be the standard. 

Does not this give away completely 
the contention that at the present wage 
the employees are not any better off than 
usual ? 

And so the time wore on, no one 
seeming able to find a basis upon which 
to build a bridge that should carry us to 
success, arguments for and against the 
proposal were passed to and fro for over 
two hours yet there was no more sign 
of agreement than at the commencement, 
each side remaining firm in the position 
it had taken up, the Council laying 
special emphasis upon the fact that every 
suggestion had been made by the Federa- 
tion and that the Men’s representatives 
had met each suggestion with a ‘ No,’ 
but had not once put up any counter 
proposition, and it was felt unfair that 
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every effort of the Council should be met 
with a refusal. 

Moreover, it was again pointed out 
with special emphasis, that every time 
the employers came to the Federation 
they were given an increase of some kind 
or another; that they were never sent 
away empty, yet on this the second time 
we approached them, they met us with a 
flat negative. 

It was further pointed out, that when 
the cost of living was upon the upward 
grade, and had reached the same point 
as that at which it now stands, the 
wages were £2 13/- per week, and as they 
were now £5 4/6 pcr week, there was a 
very large margin to play with, this 
fact completely refuting the argument 
that the employee was no better off now 
than he was previously. 

As the meeting seemed to be at a dead- 
lock, it looked as though there was 
nothing more to be done than to act as 
arranged for in the agreement, and refer 
the matter to Arbitration, though it was 
apparent that this course was not popular, 
the Men’s representatives stipulating that 
if Arbitration was decided upon it should 
be conducted upon commercial lines 
by persons conversant with commercial 
business, but in no case would they 
agree to it being referred to members of 
the legal profession, nor the Industrial 
Court ; they, moreover, laid special 
emphasis upon the opinion that referring 
the question to Arbitration would alienate 
the sympathy and good will of the workers 
and have an adverse effect upon the 
question of fthe renewal of the agree- 
ment, which the workers look upon as 
guaranteeing them a much better status 
than that they enjoyed prior to its 
arrangement, though why they should 
put that status so high as the present 


rate of wages would give if permanent, 
it was difficult to follow; and it 
was quite impossible for the Council to 
give any kind of recognition to the argu- 
ment that wages should be permanently 
stabilised at anything like the present 
figure. 

At the suggestion of the Men’s leaders, 
the meeting adjourned for tea in order 
to give each side the opportunity of con- 
sidcring the position, and upon reassem- 
bling the Men’s Secretary announced 
that they had come to the unanimous 
decision to offer the Council a reduction 
of 9/6 per week, that is, 5/- now and 4/6 
three months later, and that if the 
Council accepted the offer they would 
unanimously recommend its acceptance 
to their members. 

They morcover asked, that a definite 
percentage which they named, should 
come off prices—a percentage that was 
greater in proportion than that the 
Council was instructed at the Annual 
Meeting to negotiate. 

This was pointed out, and the impossi- 
bility of meeting the request was em- 
phasised, yet even so, the request was 
pressed, until the impossibihty of securing 
it was evident, the outcome being that 
the Council was requested to consider 
the matter and in its reply state what 
was the greatest reduction that could be 
made in price assuming the 9/6 reduction 
in wages became an accomplished fact. 

Another request put forward by the 
Men's representatives was that this reduc- 
tion of 9/6 in two portions should stabilise 
the wages question in the Trade till the 
end of 1923; that is, 18 months from the 
time of the first reduction. 

It was, of course, quite impossible for 
the Council to properly consider the offer 
at that late period of the day, so a special 
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meeting was called for the following 
week to give the matter careful con- 
sideration. 

At the special meeting, it was soon 
evident that there was a very considerable 
divergence of opinion, the point of view 
of different members of the Council 
being very far apart, some appearing to 
be prepared to accept the offer of the 
Men, while others were as completely 
opposed thereto; consequently it took 
another whole afternoon in order to 
come to a decision, this being greatly 
helped by a telegram received from one 
of the Local Associations recommending 
the acceptance of the offer, upon certain 
well defined conditions. Eventually a 
resolution was framed accepting the offer 
upon the conditions named in the telegram. 

The question of the duration of the 
stabilisation of the wages question was 
fixed at twelve months from the date of 
the first decrease, as it was felt that the 
eighteen months asked for was a great 
deal too long a period for the Council to 
pledge the Trade. This was therefore 
added to the resolution, and upon a show 
of hands was declared carried. So 
came to an end the most difficult and 
protracted negotiations the Council has 
had to meet. 

It now remains for the Men’s Society 
to issue their ballot papers and get the 
decision of their members upon the 
matter. Till those returns are to hand 
nothing further can be done. 

Other matters which have claimed the 
attention of the Council, and which have 
demanded a considerable amount of 
consideration, were the two cases of 
members breaking their agreements as 
reported in our last month’s issue. 

As previously reported, the Men’s 
Society had, in accordance with their 
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rules, withdrawn the employees of one 
firm and had asked the Federation to find 
other positions tor these men at the 
earliest possible opportunity. This action 
by the Men’s Union has naturally had a 
very material effect upon the members 
and has shewn that they are fully alive 
to the seriousness of the position, and 
are determined to enforce their own rules 
and the terms of the agreernent. 

In what way a house can expect to 
permanently benefit itself by leaving the 
Federation seems somewhat difficult to 
determine, but in any case, it is open for 
them to apply for re-admission as soon as 
they realise that by joining with their 
fellows they are securing their own indi- 
vidual benefit. 

The other case is still being dealt with, 
and the members may rest satisfied that 
the Council will do everything possible 
to uphold the position of the Federation, 
seeing it is impossible to allow any member 
to break the rules with impunity. 

The arrangements re Employers’ Lia- 
bility and allowances of Income Tax 
upon the annual subscriptions to the 
Federation have been carried a stage 
further, so that the Midland Mutual 
Employers’ Insurance Co. are now the 
recognised Insurance Company for the 
Federation, and the terms obtained are 
so beneficial to members that they 
should make early application for parti- 
culars. It will pay them to do so. 

Soon as the arrangements re Income 
Tax are completed,” full particulars will 
be given. 

A particularly interesting interview 
took place at one of the meetings, the 
Directors of a Metal Firm attending for 
the purpose of explaining a new method 
of producing Copper Sheets for Half -Tone 
work at a very much reduced price. 
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The gentlemen referred to, gave very full 
and complete explanations of their pro- 
posal and promised supplies of the copper 
so that it might be tested by various 
houses and the results carefully compared 
so as to enable the Council to form a 
considered opinion as to the merits of the 
same, 

Should this prove to be equally as good 
for our purposes as that now being 
procured from America, it will be of great 
value to the Trade and will be another 
way in which the Federation has helped 
its members, for it is estimated that the 
saving upon the expenditure for copper 
will be fairly considerable. 

Two meetings of a very important 
Committee appointed to consider mat- 
ters reported to the Council from time 
to time alleging evasion of charging as per 
schedule, have been held, they occupicd 
two whole afternoons, and a great deal 
of evidence was taken and procedure 
discussed, and it is hoped that they will 
shortly be in a position to make sugges- 
tions for the improved working of the 
Trade Agreement and that the labour of 
the Committee will result in some course 
being adopted that shall enable the 
Council to probe these reports and find 
what amount of truth are contained 
therein. 


Not dreadnaughts and fortified canals, 
but what our children are, will make 
our future nation great.—WNational Cash 
Register News. Not volume of business 
and perfection of machinery, but the 
quality of our apprentices, will make 
printing great. Select them  conscien- 
tiously with an eye to a better future 
for our most influential art. 


“ELM PEL” 


(By A. E. Dent). 

URING one of those delightfully 
D lazy river trips by which one 
can enjoy journeying from London 
to Ramsgate, I was intrigued with the 
countless number of river craft whose 
brown sails bore the mystic sign A.P.C.M. 
in huge white letters which could be read 
a mile off. 

Pondering the possible meaning of 
these bold initials so oft recurring through- 
out the eighty odd miles, I wondered if, 
supposing letters stood for an Association 
of some sort, whether here, at least, 
was a body of men calmly confident of 
themselves and unafraid to blazon forth 
their cognomen in the face of a suspicious 
world. The supposition seemed worth 
following, and so if A stands for Associa- 
tion, then what about P ?—Ah, I have it. 
P must stand for Philanthropists, surely 
that would explain the confidence of the 
advertisement—an Association of Philan- 
thropists would be about the only form of 
organization conceivably willing to pub- 
lish its identity before a hard cold world 
without fear of being misunderstood. 

But my puzzle really was only just 
beginning, for try as I might, no inspira- 
tion followed to elucidate the C. and M.— 
was it possible that Patriotic Canvas 
Makers were giving away sails to impecuni- 
ous bargees in return for their good will 
and recommendation ? — perish the 
thought, for if “ Good wine needs no 
bush ’’—sales of British Canvas need no 
salting—I must therefore go back and 
try my luck once more with the letter P. 

Association of —Association of—is it 
possible that the final letter might stand 
for Manufacturers—are there really any 
Manufacturers who are not only unafraid 
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of having Associated, but who even go so 
far as to be proud of the fact ? 

“ Oh go hon! it ain’t sense ” says the 
printer’s devil, who is trying to decipher 
this manuscript, “ Why, they'd be called 
a Ring, in no time,and no matter what 
good they did, they’d be afraid of them- 
selves like the—*” 


*(Title blanked out in case a member 
might happen to see this Journal.—ED.) 

Where are we? Oh, that’s Garrison 
Point and there’s the mouth of the 
Medway—noted for its Portland Cement ; 
why of course.—P.C. now we have it 
at last, ‘‘ Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers.” 

Now you little devil what about it— 
who said there was a Manufacturers’ 
Association afraid of its name. Eh ?— 
And if one comes to think of it, isn’t 
there another association whose sign 
appears at the head of this article, and 
whose members could surely take a leaf 
out of the same book, or take their 
courage in both hands and boldly blazon 
the letters F.M.P.E. on their shields (or 
advertisements as the case may be) ? 
Will you help to decide the question ? 

‘To be or not to be.” 

‘‘ Whether it is nobler in the mind 
to suffer the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, or 

To take arms against a sea of troubles, 
and by opposing, end them ? 


CONTINUITY is the secret of success 
of most princes of commerce. Many a 
young man has struck a brilliant idea but 
has lacked the continuitv to turn the 
idea into a successful business proposition. 
In other words, sticking at it wins in the 
end. 
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The Tale of a Shirt. 


(To the Editor of “ Process Engravers’ 
Monthly.’’) 


Dear Sir, 

During the discussion with the em- 
ployees’ Union officials ve the question 
of wages, we understand that they contend 
it is untrue to say that the employees 
are any better off to-day than they were 
pre-war, when the wages paid were 
considerably less than half the amount 
at which they stand to-day. 

That such a contention is entirely 
fallacious can easily be proved if the 
Society will but make enquiries among the 
members as to their ability to save or 
spend far in excess of their ability pre-war. 

We have no quarrel with the fact that 
they are better off, but we do object to 
the assertion that such is not the case 
when every day facts prove the contrary. 

Of course, the degree of betterment 
or improved status to which we shall 
ultimately come, must depend upon the 
ability of the Trade to pay the extra 
costs; once that is discovered the course 
is perfectly clear. 

Two or three incidents that throw a 
light upon the matter have recently 
occurred in a neighbouring firm, and 
have led me to write this letter, as they 
clearly shew that the financial position of 
the worker has so greatly improved that 
it is quite unfair to contend to the con- 
trary. 

An employee recently damaged his 
shirt in the course of his work and pointed 
out to his firm that he had but recently 
purchased a fresh supply at half-a-guinea 
each and, as aconsequence, felt aggrieved 
that one should so soon get damaged. 

Surely half-a-guinea for an every-day 
working shirt is a good price, even to-day. 
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Why, our Managers do not revel in such 
expensive luxuries. 

In another case or two the employees 
are not content with the 10 days’ holidays 
allowed by the agreement, but take 
extra time and make it into a full fort- 
night at their own expense. How many 
‘of them in pre-war time could do likewise ? 

Other instances equally striking can 
be adduced 1f required, which go to shew 
the unreality of the contention that 
at the present wage, the employee is no 
better off than in pre-war times. 

This is no question relating to the 
cost of living, and the per cent. as shewn 


by the Board of Trade figures, it is 
entirely a question of betterment and 
ability to live on a higher plane. 

If the wages of the workers are to be 
fixed at a rate that will allow of such 
expenditure, there can be no wonder that 
the Society officials fight strenuously 
against any reduction. 

If reductions in wages are to be strenu- 
ously opposed by the Societies’ officials, 
let them base their contentions upon 
facts, but do not make fictitious asser- 
tions and pass them off as facts. 

Yours truly, 
ENQUIRER. 


The American Photo Engravers’ Association. 


Conference of this Association 
is being held in the Pantland 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The work before the Conference is 
considerable, the chief feature perhaps, 
being the study of their new “ Standard 
costing system,” for, as their President 
says, “The necessity for a scientific and 
accurate costing system as a basis for 
doing business has been fully demon- 
strated.” 

“ The day of haphazard and makeshift 
methods in business has passed. Selling 
standards must be based upon proveable 
facts, not only to protect the concerns 
selling the service, but also to deserve 
the confidence of the customer and 
community.” 

There is the serious problem of Labour 
to be considered which, as the President 
says, must be done without estranging 
the public good will. 

The further matters of creating a 
Publicity campaign, creating new markets 
for Process Engravings and organising 


A we are writing, the 26th Annual 


to take advantage of the increasing 
demand that will come with the trade 
revival, are all matters that are down 
for discussion, and it is hoped that this 
16th Annual Congress will be the best yet. 

A report of the special matters dis- 
cussed will be given in next month’s 
issue, 

The Programme before this convention 
is 

I. The value of teaching Photo En- 
graving in Educational Institutions. 

II. Rival Illustrative Methods and 
their influence upon Photo Engraving. 

ITI. Co-operative, Ethical and Con- 
structive Competition. 

IV. Action on Officers Report and 
Recommendation. 

V. Building the American Photo- 
Engravers’ Association on the solid rock 
of service. 

VI. The Cost of our Products. 

VII. The Standard Cost System. 

VIII. Industrial Relations. 

IX. Collective Advertising for more 
and better Business. 
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In another direction, the officials of the 
American Association have shewn great 
enterprise and foresight. Last month the 
ereat convention of the “ Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World,” at 
which representatives from all over the 
world gathered, was held in Milwaukee, 
so the Photo-Engravers’ Association de- 
cided upon presenting an address of 
welcome, a most charming and costly 
production, and one that made a great 
impression upon the Convention ; in fact, 
it is looked upon as the “ crowning 
feature of the Convention.” 

One sentence from the booklet sent 
out to the Members of their Federation, 
reproducing a copy of the Address, will 
give some idea of the attitude taken up 
by the Process Engravers’ Officials. It is 
as follows :—‘‘ Being so important to 
the Ad. Men that they cannot do without 
us, whose fault is it that they are fairly 
carrying the world with them, and we 
are scarcely mentioned ?” 

Surely such a sentence will give the 
employing Process Engravers plenty of 
food for thought. 

The brochure is beautifully got up 
and is well worthy of being retained as a 
memento of the occasion. 

The other matter of interest to 
the Process Trade was the election of a 
Process Engraver, Mr. Louis G. Holland, 
of Kansas, City, to the high position of 
President of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. It is hoped that this 
happy coincidence will give great encour- 
agement to all concerned in the welfare of 
Process Engraving, and help remove that 
by far too common impression that in 
advertising details Process Engraving is 
a negligible quantity. 

In an article entitled ‘ ART in Adver- 
tising ” in the June issue of “ Review of 
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Reviews ”—we are told that 
“A picture in any form, is more 
easily comprehended now than in the 
past, which means that the language 
of pictures is to be the language of 
advertising in the near future.°’ 

Also that in Advertising :— 

“The necessities of yesterday are 
the ‘junk’ of to-day.” 

Just as the “ Almanac ” superseded 
the Town-Crier, who, ages ago, consti- 
tuted the “ Advertising Clubs of the 
world,” so is the change still going on, 
and presently Artist-Writcr-Photo-En- 
graver and Publisher will be an insepar- 
able quartette ministering daily to the 
educational needs of the American Citizen. 

It will be noticed that Photo-Engraving 
alone has made this possible. Hence the 
great significance of this “ Address of 
Welcome ?” to the World’s Advertising 
men. 


Continucd from page 117. 


their printed announcements. Now, the 
leaders of advertising are turning eagerly 
to the Engraver who is able to work with 
them in the development of ideas—and 
in the creation of Engraving effects, that, 
applied to their particular line of business, 
contribute in such marked degree to 
further industrial advancement and ex- 
pansion.” 

It is quite evident from the fore- 
going that there are yet great possibilities 
in Process Engraving for the man who is 
determined to strike out some new line 
for himself. 


No one ever had much of a garden 
unless he planted something and kept 
on planting and caring for it. It’s so 
with advertising. 
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Working Instructions for Photograbure— 


XIT. 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


Line Subjects. 

In etching designs or type matter, in 
which there are only two tones, a black 
and a white, the 41° bath alone may be 
used. Under normal conditions, penetra- 
tion will take place in 30 seconds, after 
which 15 to 18 minutes will give ample 
depth. It is advisable to watch the 
screen lines under a glass, and when these 
are becoming thin, stop the etching. It 
may happen however that the maximum 
depth is not desired, as in the case of type 
matter, which is to be rather light in 
comparison with the pictures. The etch- 
ing should then be stopped earlier. 

In the case of subjects in which the 
lines vary in depth of colour, such as 
engravings, etchings, etc., the etching 
should proceed on the same lines as for 
tone subjects, except that when the 


— 


Time in cach Bath. 


by the use of the weaker baths, if neces- 
sary, then obtain depth in the first 
bath. 

The etching of flat plates is carried out 
in accordance with the principles described. 
It is convenient to have the etching solu- 
tions in porcelain or wooden dishes. 

It will be gathered from what has been 
said about the theory of etching, that the 
time for which each bath is applied will 
vary according to prevailing conditions. 
At the same time this variation should 
not be very great, and it is as well to work 
approximately to a time schedule. This 
will prevent any serious errors of judg- 
ment and insure uniform work. 

The following table is based on the 
average time recorded for a large number 
of cylinders etched in the course of a 
year. 


Penetration ee —- = 
time of first 41° Bath 38° 37° 36° 
Tone. 
l minute 4m. 0 4m. 30 5m. 0 5m. 0 
Im. 30 secs. 4m. 25 4m. 75 5m. 30 5m. 0 
2 minutes 4m. 30 5m. 0 5m. 75 5m. 30 
2 min. 30 secs. 4m. 75 5m. 0 5m. 75 6m. 0 
3 minutes 5m. 0 5m. 25 6m. 0. 6m 


lightest lines are penetrated. the etching 
should generally be continued with the 
first bath for several minutes. If the 
lines are uneven in colour on the original, 
but intended to have all the same value 
in the reproduction, endeavour to secure 
all the work within the first five minutes, 


Etching Schedule. 

For resists prepared from positives of 
normal contrast, spirit dried, and not 
more than 24 hours old. Temperature 
of room and baths 65°—70° Fahr. (18°— 
21°C.). Humidity 55—65 per cent. 
Cylinder to print at least 25,000 copies. 
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Defects and Their Causes. 

After the cylinder or plate has been 
etched, and cleaned, the work should be 
examined under a magnifying glass. 
In the shadows the screen lines should 
appear quite thin but unbroken. It 
may happen that the lateral etching has 
been so great as to etch away the lines 
except where they cross. If this occurs 
over a fairly large arca the ink will not be 
retained in the -cavities in printing, but 
will be dragged by the docter on to the 
adjoining tones, or, at the best the 
shadows will be too dark and have a 
mottled appearance. In the lightest tones 
the recesses should be distinctly visible 
but not deep. 

Some of the principal defects may 
now be considered in detail. 

The Etching is Shallow and Gives a 
Weak Proof.—If all the tones are weak, 
it is probably duc to the total etching 
time being too short or the baths exhaus- 
ted. Another cause is a thick resist 
due to over-exposure or stale tissue. 
If the screen lines are thick, the screen 
exposure has been too long. If the 
shadows only are weak, the time in the 
first bath has been too short. 

Loss of Detail in the Shadows.— Under- 
exposed or over-developed resist. First 
bath weak. If the screen lines are broken 
it indicates excessive etching, particularly 
in the first bath. Another possible cause 
is excessive contrast in the positives. 

White Spots if not visible on tne positive 
are due to bubbles or dust between the 
resist and the copper. 

Small Dark Pits result from pinholes 
in the resist due to dust on the positives 
or bubbles under the resist that have 
broken through. 

Uneven or Mottled Etching.—Some- 
times the result of insufficient developing, 
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but more generally this arises from 
uneven drying. If it occurs as weak 
patches on middle or light tones adjoining 
heavy shadows, it is due to exhausted 
etching solution running down from the 
heavily etched parts, and may be pre- 
vented by rotating the cylinder alter- 
nately in both directions during etching. 

If the uneven marks take the form of 
concentric rings in the lighter tones, it is 
due to the formation of ‘‘ Newton’s 
rings ” during printing owing to excessive 
pressure. If the mottled effect is confined 
to the screen lines it may be due to insuffi- 
cient pressure in the printing frame or 
to the exposure being made to a moving 
or large light source. 

Rapid Penetration of Etching Solution.— 
This occurs with resists that have not 
been completely dried, but it may also 
result from the use of baths deficient in 
hydrate or at too high a temperature. 


A DOUBLE ENDER. 


A slight typographical error reminded 
Sol. Stritfeld, ad. man, of an experience 
of a friend of his who once edited a 
newspaper in Virginia. The editor had 
occasion to eulogize old Colonel Tatum, 
one of the town’s leading citizens, and 
referred to him as a greatly and justly 
honoured “ battle-scarred veteran.” But 
much to the chagrin of the editor, a 
careless compositor made a slight mistake, 
and the old gentleman was designated 
as “a battle-scared veteran.” 

Profuse apologies were made immedi- 
ately and restitution attempted. But 
when the next edition of the paper was 
printed, the horrified editor prepared 
for a duel, for in his article of explanation 
the colonel was described as “a bottle- 
scarred veteran.’’—EXCHANGE. 
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The Future of Colour Work. 


HIS subject, of such great interest 
to every Process Engraver, was 
dealt with by Mr. W. Gamble, 

F.R.P.S., recently in one of his technical 
lectures, and as there is so much in the 
lecture that will cause the progressive 
engraver to think deeply as to the future 
of colour work, and as to whether three 
or four colour plates are to be the stan- 
dard for the future, we venture to reprint 
the following extract :— 

He first of all laid stress on the import- 
ance of good colour rendering in the 
negatives. Whether for blocks, offset, 
photogravure or collotype, he said, the 
aim in colour production must be to 
“get it in the negative.” So long as 
colour rendering had to depend on the 
fine etcher and retoucher, there must 
be great divergence in the quality of the 
results obtained. | 

Whatever improvement might be made 
in colour work in the future must depend 
on improved colour photography. We 
had by no means reached finality in 
regard to the colour filters. In particu- 
lar, the making of a good green filter was 
a difficulty which could not be solved with 
such dyes as were at present known. If 
we could sensitize our plates more effec- 
tively, it might be possible to dispense 
with filters altogether. We had at present 
non-filter plates for orthochromatic photo- 
graphy, but these are not useful for three- 
colour work. They showed however there 
were possibilities of making plates which 
required no filter. Years ago we had a 
non-filter collodion emulsion which was 
quite successful. Collodion emulsion lent 
itself better to colour sensitizing than 
gelatine plates, but this material had 
gone out of use in England, though still 


being worked extensively and successfully 
in Germany. 

Another direction in which we might 
perhaps look for improvement was in the 
illumination of the original. Arc lamps 
yielded a too violet light, which falsified 
the colour rendering. Daylight was the 
best illuminant for colour work, but was 
too uncertain in its quality and intensity 
in this country. Attempts had been 
made from time to time to illuminate 
the original with coloured light. Another 
scheme was to project coloured light 
on to the image from a lantern, and it 
was possible to localize the coloured 
illumination by projecting a positive of 
the picture at the same time, so that it 
fitted in register and shaded certain parts 
of the picture. There was also a scheme 
of illuminating the original by the light 
of the spectrum itself. 

It might be that the reason why so 
much fine etching and retouching were 
required, and why there were so many 
difficulties in colour printing, was that 
there was some missing link in the theory. 
There were a number of thoughtful 
people who believed that the three-colour 
idea had had its day, and there were some 
who went so far as to say that it was 
fundamentally unsound. These opinions 
scemed to converge on one point; viz. 
that to obtain the best results, four 
printings were required. 

It was pointed out that the inability 
of the process to reproduce pure greens 
and blues, and the fact that it did not 
yield brilliant crimsons, violets, pure 
black and homogeneous greys, showed 
that there was something wrong with the 
method, though its faults were usually 
ascribed to the inks. It had been con- 
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tended that by introducing a green print- 
ing with suitable modification of the 
other colours a far better result would be 
obtained. 

This suggestion was first made by Mr. 
C. G. Zander, the well-known expert on 
printing inks. This gentleman devised 
in 1905 what he called “ Complementary 
Colour Process,” using four filters instead 
of three. This, of course, necessitated 
four printings, the additional colour being 
green, and the red, yellow and blue being 
modified. 

Mr. Zander did not succeed in convinc- 
ing the trade,and his method had almost 
been forgotten. Last year, however, there 
was an announcement by Dr. Edridge 
Green at a meeting of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association, which recalled Mr. 
Zander’s early work. Dr. Green, while 
working with the spectroscope, found 
that lemon yellow was not produced by a 
mixture of red and green light, as was 
generally believed, but by a mixture of 
green and yellow light. The general 
misconception was found to be due to two 
causes; first, that all green and red 
pigments commonly used for experiments 
in colour, reflected or transmitted a 
considerable quantity of yellow—thus 
when light from them was mixed, the 
real red and green produced the effect 
of white as usually found, but the yellow 
common to the two, became the only 
apparent hue; second, that a consider- 
able amount of red light might be added 
to lemon light without perceptibly alter- 
ing its hue. Thus a mixture of green, 
yellow and red looked very much the 
same as one of green and yellow only. 
The reason for this was that clear lemon 
yellow was the most luminous of all hues 
to the eye, which had great difficulty in 
detecting even considerable impurity in 
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an admixture with white light. The 
addition of red to lemon yellow, composed 
of green and yellow, merely gave the 
impression of yellow and white, since 
green and red gave the eye this sensation. 
Mr. A. E. Bawtree had arrived at the 
same conclusion independently by working 
with his colourmeter. 

The three-colour inks were generally 
stated to produce black by superimposing 
them, but it was only a rough approxi- 
mation. Many workers had groped after 
superior results by adding a fourth print- 
ing in black, taken through a lemon yellow, 
or an orange, screen. This was a funda- 
mentally sound idea, and it marked an 
improvement, but there was still some- 
thing lacking in the process, and probably 
that was the reason why no marked 
progress in the method had been made 
during the last ten years or more. 

Now that the error of supposing that 
red and green made yellow had been 
proved, and yellow had been given its 
proper place as a fundamental point in 
the colour circle, the necessity for a four- 
colour process had become established. 

In America, solid blacks in colour work 
were only printed with the black and 
blue,—the blockmakcr omitting the yellow 
and red in the blocks. Another variation 
from the regular method was to print the 
colours in the order,—black, blue, red 
and yellow, the contention being that a 
slight error in registering in the red 
and yellow did not show as much as in 
the first two colours. Further, it was 
easier to determine the correct strength 
of the yellow when it was the last printing. 

These things show that there is quite 
a lot to be done yet in improving colour 
rendering, whether for block printing or 
for lithography, collotype or photo- 
gravure. 
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Po ENGRAVING, E. S. Pilsworth. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillian Co., Ltd. 

In the comparatively small compass of 
168 crown 8vo. pages, readable by either the 
mechanic or the amateur, the Author manages 
to give a very full and interesting description of 
Photo-Engraving. The book is full of useful 
information, and clearly explains the various 
stages and processes of making line and half- 
tone blocks, the apparatus required, and 
formulae for the practical worker. 

Particularly are the illustrations, nearly 100 
in all, to be commended, they clearly show the 
many articles, etc., used in the process and, at 
the same time, bring home to the reader the value 
of illustrations. 

A short account is given, relating the history 
of Iustration, which quickly enables the reader 
to arrive at the present-day method of preparing 
printing blocks. In detail the various processes 
are explicitly dealt with, and one gains an 
insight into many of the unfamiliar parts of the 
process. Then the Author continues with a 
series of chapters on the routine of making a 
block, and takes the reader through all the 
stages through which a block passes in the 
course of its production. This description will 
be particularly interesting to those who have a 
slight knowledge of the process and desire to 
become more familiar with details. Whilst 
the book is written for those engaged in the 
Trade, it is very useful to anybody who has the 
ordering of blocks, and would like a closer 
acquaintance with the subject. To any such 
who get a copy of this book they will find a few 
pertinent remarks indirectly addressed to 
themselves. Such explanations as the Author 
gives on “ What Enlargement and Reduction 
Mean,” the reference to the skill required on 
the part of the craftsman, and the explanation 
of “ Why Blocks are Sold so Cheap ”’ will come 
as an eye-opener to some of the buyers who are 
always complaining of “ High ” charges. 


.K.F. Ball bearing Transmission Accessories 
S contains a list of the Branches of the 
Company and a beautifully illustrated 
description of the specialities in which they deal. 
The Illustrations are exceedingly well done, 
and add much to the value and beauty of the 
publication. 


NK. A Magazine of advertising, issued 
by the Queensland Institute of Advertis- 
ing Men, certainly boosts home produce 

nd believes they can do without the London 

Market, at least, so the Advertisement writers 

tell their public, so far as some of their commo- 

dities are concerned. 

Still it is a fairly good publication and in 
some respects interesting, but how it is to help 
Advertisers is somewhat of a puzzle, though 
possibly the producers may have special ideas 
on the matter. 


a 


fae NORTHERN is always bright and fresh, 
and has some very good points in each 
issue; the latest tells of the selling 
power of pictures and truly the story is a 
somewhat remarkable one, tending to shew 
how pictures may be made into: a valuable 
selling agent. 


T EcLIPsE published by the Eclipse 

Electrotype and Engraving Co., of- 

Cleveland, in the current issue gives a 

brief outline of their 40 years’ business history ; 

traces the evolution of the business and 

gives the names of the assistants who have been 
instrumental in helping it along. 

Incidentally it gives in brief a resumé of the 
changes of the past 40 years: 

Forty years ago there was 

No Half-Tone Screen, -> 

No Typewriters, 

No Telephone, 

No Electric Light, 
and so we go on through some eight pages of 
descriptions of the progress of these 40 years, 
finishing up with 

Ain't we Glad hearted? Yep! 

NGRAVING STYLES FOR 1922 is a sheet 

E of 20 specimen stvles of Illustrations 

which the Bickford Engraving Company 

of Providence R.I.send out for the use of their 
customers. 

There is not much that is new in the idea 
excepting that perhaps a few extra styles have 
been introduced, but the quality of the work is 
of considerable merit and shews that the Com- 
pany can be safely entrusted with any of the 
class of work shewn. 


I IS THE PICTURE THAT TELLS THE STORY 
is the title of an effective folder sent out 
by the Bryan Branderburg Co., of Los 
Angeles. It has a very effective 2-Colour 
Illustration that gives point to the title. It is 
well done and the illustrations are goad. 


HE HOLLAND ENGRAVING COMPANY of 
T Kansas City M.Q., send us one of their 
publications shewing the progress of a 
Photo-Engraving through their works and giv- 
ing specimens of various classes of work in 
which they excel. 

They state that their qualification for claim- 
ing greatness is not to be measured in physical 
size only, rather in the services rendered to the 
needs of the industries where the best obtainable 
in pictorial expression is required. 

In these 32 large quarto pages are given speci- 
mens of the work done by the Company, which 
shew that the claim of “ best” is no mere 
figure of speech, for the quality and finish are 
in every way excellent and the letterpress that 
accompanies the illustration gives a very clear 
idea of the work done upon the plate. 

A very good piece of advertising matter indeed. 
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plates are intended for use where the high- 
est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. 
They will give a full colour rendering when 
used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and 
a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can manipulated in complete darkness until 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 


IMPERIAL IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for three-colour work, 
scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 
They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 
the visible spectrum and must be 


be used in the dark room. fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Pos fre Bd. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, 68., Colonies and abroad 8s. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward. Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 

Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane 

New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellingtbn. 


When you want a set of 
colour negatives which give 
accurate register and faith- 
fully reproduce all the subtle 
colouring in the original—use 


Wratten Tricolour Filters 


Kodak Limited, 
(Wratten Division) 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JO H N S ON’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
| COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S . ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals : For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
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Developments in Process. 


A New Process Screen. 


VERY now and again we hear of 
E the discovery of some wonderful 
advance in the methods of pro- 
ducing Process Blocks, though it must be 
confessed that most of the so-called dis- 
coveries are mere repetitions of “ stunts.” 
which had been experimented with by 
individual engravers from time to time, 
without any result that was of practical 
use to the Trade. The latest discovery, 
however, does not come within this cate- 
gory, but is the outcome of patient work 
by one who has made a thorough study 
of Process, and who has in days gone by, 
had more than one “ patent ” added to 
the list of processes that go to the per- 
fecting of a Process Block. 

It appears that dissatisfaction with 
the rendering of the Middle Tones 
of a Process Engraving was the incentive 
to further research, that has led up to 
the present patent, for the inventor des- 
cribes the Patent as follows :— 

This invention relates to the art of 
printing and more particularly to the pre- 
paration of half-tone printing plates for 
either black or coloured printing. The 
object of the invention is to improve the 
tonal quality of half-tone reproductions 
without the aid of hand work, requiring 


no special manipulations of the dia- 
phragm of the lens during exposure, when 
making a negative, or any moving of the 
source of light when the screen is used 
for making half-tones by the printing- 
through-the-screen method. 

The present invention, which con- 
stitutes an improvement on known screens 
in which there are transparent, semi- 
transparent and opaque areas, comprises 
a transparent foundation, a coating of 
material of substantially uniform trans- 
lucency partially but not wholly covering 
the transparent foundation, so as to leave 
clear openings through said coating and 
a series of opaque spots located in non- 
interfering relation with respect to the 
clear openings. 

One form of the invention is illus- 
trated in the accompanying drawings, in 
which Figure 1 illustrates one element 
of the screen of Figure 3 and Figure 2 
the corresponding other element of the 
screen of Figure 3, while Figure 3 repre- 
sents the complete screen: Figure 4 is a 
section on the line a—a, Figure 3. All 
views are obviously exaggerated and 
greatly enlarged. 

In order to prepare this form of the 
improved screen, I first provide a number 
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of glass plates suitably coated with 
a sensitized film, preferably a bichromated 
colloid. The coating is preferably of the 
type in which the sensitized film upon 
the glass, in so far as it is not acted upon 
by rays of light, shall be capable of ready 
removal therefrom. I next provide a 
regular cross-line screen of suitable mesh 
1.e.,a standard screen ofthe art...... This 
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FIGURE l. 


screen is placed in front of one of the glass 
plates sensitized as described. A plain 
sheet of glass will usually be required be- 
tween the screen and the sensitized glass 
plate in order to secure the proper “ screen 
distance,” which may be defined as the 
distance which produces a round dot on 
the sensitized plate through the rectan- 
gular, clear glass openings of the screen. 
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FIGURE 4. 


After being placed in a suitable printing 
frame the plate is then exposed to an arc 
light. By varying the time of exposure 
this round dot may be made larger or 
smaller at will. The plate is now de- 
veloped, for instance, by being immersed 
in water and the round dot image which 
remains is dyed until it is quite black or 
opaque, The dyeing can be satisfac- 


FIGURE 2. 


torily accomplished by well known appro- 
priate aniline dyes. The result of this 
treatment is illustrated in Figure 1, in 
which the glass plate Eis coated with a 
series of spaced opaque dots. The space 
between the dots is not covered by a film 
but is clear glass. 

This plate of Figure 1 is then used for 
the purpose of making the other half of 


FIGURE 3. , 


my new screen. The plate of Figure 1 
is brought into contact with a second 
sensitised plate similar to the one from 
which Figure 1 was prepared and a proper 
exposure made. The second plate is then 
developed in the same manner as the first 
plate was developed and it is also dyed, 
but to a different degree to produce a 
translucent field C interspaced with clear 
glass openings D, the latter corresponding 
in this particular method of producing the 
second plate to the position of the dots B 
of Figure 1. The feebly opaque part C 
of Figure 2 may be described as “ translu- 
cent.” The effect to be accomplished is 
that the translucent portions shall, to a 
certain extent, obstruct the free passage 
of light but shall, nevertheless, when the 
light is intense, permit it, ora-part of it, 
to pass through. The two plates, that is 
the plates of Figure 1 and Figure 2, are 
then placed together in such a manner 
that the clear glass D of Figure 2 and the 
opaque dots B of Figure 1 do not overlap, 
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but are arranged e.g. in quincunx order. 
The result is shown illustratively in 
Figure 3, in which is illustrated a complete 
screen which consists of three portions, 
first a general ground of translucent film, 
and upon that ground interspaced through- 
out the entire surface of the screen a series 
of clear glass openings and a series of 
opaque dots. 

In placing the two plates 1 and 2 in 
proper juxtaposition to form the complete 
screen of Figure 3, the two plates mav be 
either placed directly together, as shown 
in Figure 4, or they may be slightly spaced 
apart to form what is known as an “air 
space screen.” 

Several special types of screens have 
been heretofore suggested to overcome 
some of the defects resulting from the 
use of the standard cross line screens, and 
while each of these screens has been a 
distinct improvement over the opaque 
cemented cross-line screen, they have 
nevertheless failed to enable me to pro- 
duce that perfection in the reproduction 
of tonal values which I have now been 
able to achieve by the use of the present 
invention. One detail of the present in- 
vention which enables me to obtain these 
important results is, that instead of 
employing rectangular clear glass openings, 
round or substantially round holes are 
used. 

The resulting half-tones produced by 
the use of this new screen have the same 
texture as those made from the regular 
cross-line screens, the only difference 
being the perfect rendering of the tonal 
values. The use of my newscreen in- 
volves no expert manipulations or special 
treatments but the tonal values will al- 
most automatically result from the fact 
that the clear glass spaces, being of the 
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The Future of 
Colour Work. 


Dear Sirs, 


‘6 The Future of Colour Work.’? 


Prior to June delivery of my lecture at 
Derby on the above mentioned subject 
shortly reported in your August number, 
I had been permitted to read in manu- 
script a book by Mr. A. E. Bawtree, 
which I understand is shortly to be pub- 
lished. 

In this book, Mr. Bawtree deals with 
his discovery of the fact that “lemon 
yellow is not produced by a mixture of 
red and green light, as was generally be- 
lieved, but by a mixture of green and 
yellow light,” and draws certain conclu- 
sions therefrom. 

In my lecture, as delivered, I pointed 
out that Mr. Bawtree was entitled to 
credit for his discoveries in connection 
with this subject, and had dealt with it 
in his book, but in the necessarily con- 
densed report published in your paper, 
this acknowledgment is not made plain. 
Mr. Bawtrec has called my attention to 
this omission, and as I am naturally 
anxious that he should secure the fullest 
credit for his work in the investigation 
of colour problems in relation to printing, 
I desire to make it quite clear that I was 
making no claim to any discovery of my 
own on the subject. 

As the report might conceivably give 
rise to misconception in this respect, I 
shall be grateful if you will allow me the 
opportunity of giving this explanation. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. GAMBLE. 
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THE FEDERATION 


General Offices : - 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 
London, W C. 
Telephone : Holborn 5746. 
Secretary - MR A. E. DENT. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.15. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 

Ø a 

The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


TheCounal at Work. 


HIS being the Holiday Month of the 

T year has found most of the mem- 

bers of the Council at play in the 

hope of recruiting energy for the work of 
the coming Winter. 

The meetings have not been so frequent 
as usual,and the attendance has been 
smaller than that generally found. 

The subject of greatest importance has 
been that of the wages question. As 
reported in our last issue, the majority of 
the Council had agreed to a compromise 
in an effort to make some progress in 
this matter, which, on account of it 
having been so long drawn out, has 
become somewhat acute. 

At the suggestion of the Men’s repre- 


sentatives in which they agreed to strongly 
recommend their members to accept a re- 
duction of 9s. 6d. per week in two instal- 
iments, if the Council would accept that 
as satisfactory, it was decided to give 
the proposal thoughtful consideration. 
During discussion it became evident 
that it was felt by many of the 
Council that it was better to proceed 
upon those Jines rather than have the 
matter held up longer; consequently, after 
a long and lively discussion, in which 
it was made clear that the 9s. 6d. would 
not be in any way a satisfactory con- 
clusion, but for the sake of making some 
kind of progress, the vote carried the 
resolution, a copy of which was imme- 
diately forwarded to the Sceretary of the 
Men's Society, and it would appear that 
their Executive carried out the promise 
made and recommended that the reduc- 
tion be agreed to, and so stabilise the 
question of wages at anv rate fora period. 

It was fully expected that when the 
returns came to hand they would 
shew a majority for the acceptance and 
so Close the matter for the present. It 
therefore came as a great surprise when 
a telephone message came through at one 
of the meetings of the Council, saying 
that the proposal had been turned down 
by a very substantial majority. 

Why it had taken no less than five or six 
wecks to procure this information seems 
to call for some explanation, for though we 
do not know all the details connected 
with taking a Ballot by the Society, it 
seems strange that some five or six weeks 
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must be spent in so simple a proceeding, 
especially when a very much larger sister 
society ask from 10 to 14 days only for a 
similar purpose. 

Upon receipt of this information the 
Secretary was instructed to ask the Men’s 
Society for full particulars of the vote and 
to state what position its executive pro- 
posed to take up under the circumstances. 
Soon as the information comes to hand 
it will be considered by the Council and 
steps taken to deal with the position, but 
it is unfortunate that so many of the 
Council are on holiday just now, which 
fact will, of necessity, make ancther week 
or two’s delay before the matter can be 
dealt with. 

If it is found possible to give the ques- 
tion consideration before we go to press, 
and we can succeed in stopping the press 
in time to print it a special article will 
be inserted on the first page of this 
number 

The Cominittee appointed to investigate 
the matters connected with the reported 
breaches of the Agreement have, unfor- 
tunately, been delayed in this work through 
the ill-health of our Vice-President, Mr. 
V. Siviter Smith, who, under the doctor’s 
orders, has had to rest for a time, and as 
Mr. Siviter Smith has some valuable in- 
formation to impart to the committee, it 
was felt wise to postpone the next meeting 
till he could attend. 

For a long time the Council has been 
endeavouring to enlist the assistance of 
other Trade Unions in the effort to deal 
with unfair competition, and the Foreign 
menace, and it is pleasing to report that 
the Electrotype and Stereotype Society 
has taken effective action on behalf of 
one of our members. 

The service rendered is heartily ap- 
preciated and will be reciprocated in any 


way it may be found possible, should 
occasion arise. 

The voluntary levy upon the London 
Members suggested by the Council, and 
which was reported in our last issue, has 
met with an almost unanimous response, 
the one or two exceedingly small excep- 
tions having no effect upon the return; it 
is therefore very pleasing to the Council 
that the matter has been taken up so 
satisfactorily and that the money raised 
thereby is coming in so as to mect the 
obligations into which the Council have 
entered. 

One pleasing feature, shewing the 
solidarity of the Federation, is a communi- 
cation received from one of the provincial 
centres, somewhat chiding the Council 
that it did not call upon the whole of the 
country to contribute to the levy, ex- 
pressing the opinion that by confining 
it to London it was somewhat departing 
from the Federation idea. 

Should persons who are not engaged in 
Process work he taught Process Engraving 
at Bolt Court School ? is a question that 
has been raised in connection with a 
communication from the school officials. 

Of course this was not the purport of 
the communication, but it was a question 
raised inconnection with the discussion, 
and as it is of so much importance to the 
Trade, it is felt that the matter must be 
carefully watched, so as to protect the 
interests of those who have already in- 
vested so much money, time, and energy, 
in meeting the necessities of the Trade. 

During the month a special meeting of 
the Pricing Committee has been held in 
order to discuss with one of the Members 
of the Federation a matter to which 
they attached great importance. 

Considerable discussion of the pro 
posals was necessary in order to get a 
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clear view of the effect they would have 
upon conditions existing to-day. 

The committee felt that there was 
much to be said for the proposals, and 
before the meeting separated it seemed 
to be felt that if they could be brought 
into operation they would be for the 
benefit of the Trade as a whole, conse- 
quently it was decided to report the 
matter to the Council and ask that it be 
further considered with a view to an 
endeavour to find a way of putting the 
proposals into practise. 

Soon as the Council has discussed 
the question and decided upon the course 
to be adopted we shall report the matter 
in full in a subsequent number. 

At one of the meetings it was reported 
that one of the houses which had been 
dealt very firmly with by the Council had 
shewn a desire to put matters right be- 
tween themselves and the Federation. 

Of course the Council welcomes any 
_ expressions of regret, and is prepared to 
do everything possible to reinstate firms 
in their former estate, providing they 
make amends for the past, and are pre- 
pared to abide by the regulations of the 
Federation for the future. Whatever the 
outcome of the communication may be, 
jt is satisfactory to know that member- 
ship of the Federation is felt to be so valu- 
able that firms who have erred in the 
past are prepared to put themselves right 
so that thev may enjoy all the privileges 
and help that association with their 
fellows can being them. 

It was reported at one of the meetings 
that there were one or two members who 
have not paid the second half of the 
year’s subscription, due July, and the 
Secretary was instructed to send them a 
further reminder that the amount was 
overdue. 


It seems strange that any house should 
be negligent in such matters as this, for 
the very existence of the Federation is 
dependent upon the receipt of the annual 
subscription promptly, when due. How 
could the essential work of the Federa- 
tion be carried on and the necessary pay- 
ments made, if the money is not received 
promptly ? 

Perhaps it is not realised that the rent 
of offices and the Secretary and his 
assistants’ salaries must be paid as they 
become due, for though the other officers 
and Council all give their work volun- 
tarily, it is essential that those who have 
to devote the whole of their time to the 
work of the Federation should be paid a 
salary and that it should be paid promptly 
when due. A word to those in arrears 
should suffice. 

Very many minor matters of little or 
no general interest to other members have 
received attention, and have consumed 
much of the Council’s time, but though 
they are but personal or local matters, 
the Council is always prepared to give 
such communications careful attention 
and to do its best to make the business of 
the Federation work as smoothly as 
possible. 
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proper size and number, will permit the 
direct passage of light in so far as the 
same is desired, while the opaque dots 
prevent the passage of light to the extent 
desired, whereas the intermediate trans- 
lucent part of the screen, will, according 
to the intensity of the light or the length 
of exposure, cause just the right light 
values to be imparted to the sensitized 
surface in connection with which the 
screen is used. 
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Collodion and the Silber Bath. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


HOTOGRAPHERS compounding 
P their own Collodion have many 
advantages over users of commer- 
cial Collodion, and perhaps the most 
important of these advantages is that of 
being able to estimate the silver nitrate 
consumption, and the accumulation of 
by-products left in the bath. As a conse- 
quence of the double decomposition of 
an haloid, and silver nitrate, resulting 
in the formation of silver haloids and 
nitrates of the salts in the collodion film, 
thus .— 


80 ounces of Collodion, 
320 grams. Zinc Iodide. 
60 „ Lithium Chloride 


will require 580.8 grains of silver nitrate 
to produce 673.92 grains of silver iodo- 
chloride, in the process, leaving 286.88 
grains of nitrate of zinc and lithium. 

This statement is made up of two items, 
namely, MHaloids plus Silver Nitrate, 
totalling 960.8 grains, the other item the 
Silver Haloids plus the by-products, also 
total 960.8, so that the value of the infor- 
mation given is quite apparent. 

Many operators are not content with 
the use of two haloids in their collodion, 
but prefer to utilise the peculiar qualities, 
and advantages gained by mixing the 
haloids of many bases, a procedure quite 
justified by experience, and by results, so 
that a description of how to apply the 
above to other iodides, etc., will no doubt 
be interesting. 

To find how much Silver Nitrate is 
needed for the production of Silver 
Iodide, with Ammonium Iodide, as the 
haloid, the molecular weight of Silver 
Nitrate is divided by the molecular weight 


containing 


of the Ammonium Iodide, or putting this 
into the form of an equation we get 

Silver Nitrate agNO, 170 
Ammonium Iodide NH,I 145 
the molecular weight of Silver Nitrate, 
170, divided by molecular weight of 
Ammonium Iodide 145 results in 1.172, 
therefore each grain of Ammonium Iodide, 
requires 1.172 grains of Silver Nitrate 
to produce Silver Iodide 1.620 grains; now 
add 1 grain NH,1 to 1.172 AgNO, = 
2.172; from this deduct Agl 1.620, we 
have .552 grain Ammonium Nitrate 
left behind in the silver bath. 

Bromides and Chlorides may be esti- 
mated in the same way. 

When the haloid to be used is a diad 
then it is necessary to have two molecules 
of Silver Nitrate, producing two molecules 
of Silver Haloid, and one molecule of 


= 1.172 


by-product, 

Thus Zn I, = 2Ag NO,=2Ag 1Zn + (NO,) 
319 + 340 470+189 

319+340 = 659 470+189= 659 


The above facts being known, the operator, 
at the end of each day, can estimate how 
much Silver Nitrate has been extracted 
from the bath, working out the problem 
on paper at first, but in time, and with 
familiarity, it can be managed by mental 
arithmetic. Suppose Collodion] Jodised 
as above has been used, then each ounce 
has taken 7.26 grams of Silver Nitrate, 
produced 8.424 of lIodo-chloride of 
Silver and left behind 3.586 grains of 
Nitrates of Zinc and Lithium, so if 7 
ounces of Collodion has been used during 
the day, the bath has lost 51 grains of 
Silver Nitrate and accumulated 25 grains 
of Zinc and Lithium Nitrates; with this 
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last item nothing can be done, but its 
presence should be noted each day so that 
experience may be gained as to its influ- 
ence upon the quality of the negative. 
The gradual accumulation of (by-products) 
is one of causes of the silver bath going 
wrong, although the gradual supersatura- 
tion with Silver Iodide, as well as the 
absorption of ether and alcohol from the 
moist Collodion may have more to do 
with this than is known with any degree 
of certainty; at any rate the gradual 
accumulation of these by-products must 
in time have an effect, and if strict account 
be taken of the approximate quantity of 
these by-products, in a very short time the 
operator working with the above data 
will be able to find out the limit beyond 
which a Silver Bath cannot yield the best 
results. 

When purely line negatives are made, 
this limit will not be reached so quickly 
as it will be when screen negatives are 
made, as it is not possible to obtain the 
fine solid dots in a bath overcharged with 
these alien nitrates. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography. 

The following are a few extracts from a 
letter received from an old student of the 
school which may prove of interest to the 
readers of the P.E.M. :— 

“Quite a number of your ex-students 
I have met in the various cities of Aus- 
tralia, all of whom speak so highly of 
Bolt Court, and owe much of their present 
prosperity and good positions to their 
early training at the school. So you see 
the far-reaching effects of this splendid 
institution. 


W.T.W. 
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“ A scheme for the further training of 
apprentices in Queensland has just been 
inaugurated at our Central Training 
College, the first course being in elemen- 
tary and photographic chemistry ; also 
drawing, of which all our juniors are 
availing themselves. In fact, they are 
obliged to attend, and if they pass a 
certain percentage of marks in the annual 
examination, they are awarded an increase 
of 5 or 10 per cent. in wages beyond their 
stipulated award rates. About 18 months 
ago a branch union of Process Engravers 
was formed, which did much to encourage 
and help this training scheme, and to 
regulate the admission of suitable lads 
to the trade. I,as Vice-President of the 
Employees’ Union, have always fought 
hard to give our lads the opportunities 
of learning theory as well as workshop 
practice. I might say, the Union is 
very strong in Queensland, about 95 per 
cent. of the workers are init. All matters 
have thus far been conducted in friendly 
conferences, and good results for both 
masters and men have been achieved. 
Business for the past month (May) has 
been abnormal and necessitated much 
overtime. Our ordinary working hours 
now are 8.30 to 5.30, and on Saturdays 
8 to 12 noon. Wages are high and, on the 
whole, the Australian workman is very 
well looked after. I am mighty thankful 
for all I learnt in the old country, and 
hope one day to pay it a visit and look 
you all up.” 


The new Winter Session will commence 
on September 25th, when the Principal 
will be pleased to welcome new as well 
as old Students. Classes are held every 
evening and particulars may be procured 
at the School in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
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Wet Collodion Photography. 


W. J. Smith, F.R.P.S., and E. L. Turner, F.R.P.S. 


Uneven Ribbed Surface to the Film.— 
Plate not rocked sufficiently when draining 
excess of Collodion off the plate, or 
Collodion too thick, in which case thin 
the Collodion with equal parts of Ether 
and Spirits. For ordinary sized plates 
the Collodion should register on a specific 
gravity Hydrometer .800 ; for larger plates 
about .750. 


Black Spots and Comets.— Due to dust 
falling on the plate whilst coating, or 
to the Collodion being insufficiently fil- 
tered. The Collodion bottle must be 
cleaned every day and all dried Collodion 
removed from the neck of the coating 
bottle. The excess Collodion should be 
filtered through cotton wool, before 
entering the excess bottle and filtered 
again before being returned to the coating 
bottle. Particles from chemicals will 
give black specks. No solutions should 
be made up in the dark-room. 


Innunierable Fine Transparent Spots 
over the Plate, known as _ Pinholes.— 
Over Iodized Bath. When a bath be- 
comes oOver-iodized the fine particles of 
silver-iodide can be seen on the surface 
of the plate before exposure, which 
stop the light action on the film, hence 
the transparent spot. As silver odide 
1s soluble in an excess of silver nitrate, the 
addition of this chemical will cure the 
trouble. Return the bath to its bottle 
when it will be noted that it is of a milky 
colour, filter well and add 20°, Silver 
Nitrate Solution until the milkiness dis- 
appears. Or, if the trouble is persistent, 
add water equal to half the bulk of the 
solution. Shake up and place aside, 
after carefully filter and make up to 
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strength as described in a previous 
chapter. 

Cracks Form on Finished Negative.— 
Collodion having an excess of Ether 
which makes it very hard and contractile. 
Intensifying a negative coated with such 
a collodion with strong lead solution. 
Add more Spirit to the Collodion, or a 
small quantity of water, and weaken the 
lead bath. Lead Ferricyanide has a 
contracting effect on Collodion. Remem- 
ber excess of Ether makes Collodion hard 
and horny, excess of Spirit soft and 
porous. 

Blue Stains when Removed from Fixing 
Bath.— Insufficient washing after develop- 
ment. Washing should be continued 
until all greasiness is removed and then 
continued for at least 30 seconds, the 
plate during washing being kept in 
constant movement. 

Thin Image when Removed from Fix- 
ing Bath. — Under-development, under- 
exposure, or the fixing bath is too strong ; 
in the latter case, the density of the 
Image is reduced. Strength of fixing 
bath must not exceed 5°, 1—20. 


Image will not blacken when placed in 
the Silver Solution after using Copper 
Bromide.—Allowing the water to flow 
too violently over the film after bleaching, 
or on the image, the water must not 
impinge on the image, but flow gently 
across the plate, repeating this operation 
from each side of the plate, as it is re- 
quired to remove only surface bromide, 
not that in the film. If this washing is 
not sufficient, a curly precipitate will 
result when blackening with silver, which 
will eventually give a brown stain. 
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Uneven Image after Reducing.— Using a 
reducer that is too strong, and flowing 
too violently across the plate, not passing 
reducer from each side of plate in succes- 
sion, or pouring reducer on the image. 

The tendency of a reducer is to reduce 
those portions of the image where white 
adjoins black ; to prevent this the reducer 
should be flowed over gently, and the 
image be constantly washed under the 
tap, the water being allowed to flow on 
these weak portions. 

Sharp Mark Across the Plate.— Uneven 
flowing of developer, or stopping action 
of developer when first applied. Long 
streaks are caused by bubbles. 

Brown Stains on Image after Intensifi- 
cation.—Stale fixing bath, or insufficient 
fixing. When fixing a plate, the unused 
silver iodide goes through two stages 
before it is soluble in water; during the 
first stage the plate may appear to be 
fixed and, if removed at this stage and 
after intensified, a brown stain will result. 
The plate should be left in the fixing bath 
as long again as it takes for the creamy 
appearance to first disappear, generally 
about a minute. It pays to keep the 
fixing bath fresh. 

Image Refuses to Blacken Properly 
when Sulphide is Applied—A horny 
Collodion, or stale sulphide ; solution been 
exposed to the air too long. 

Gritty Appearance after Lead Intensifi- 
cation. — Over-exposure in the first 
instance, or over-intensification in a 
stale lead bath, or one that has insuff- 
cient acid. 

Film Splitting off Plate after drying.— 
Gum solution omitted when using non- 
substratumed plate, or gum solution 
decomposed, or too thin ; also dirty glass 
will give this defect. 

Many defects are the result of careless 


and dirty working, and, as said before, 
great care and attention is necessary when 
preparing a wet plate. The making of a 
Wet plate is the re-action of different 
chemical bodies, and therefore an opera- 
tor having an elementary knowledge of 
Chemistry and appreciating the principles 
that underlie all these re-actions, will 
reason out the cause of a defect and 
remedy it much quicker than one who is a 
“rule of thumb ” worker with no know- 
ledge of the inner working of the processes. 


IF WE DIDN’T HAVE TO PAY. 


T costs money to run a Process plant, 
just the same as it costs to work any 
other manufacturing business. If 

we didn’t have to pay out money for 
advertising, bad accounts, book-keeping, 
brooms, cleaning up, clerks for keeping 
records, collections, depreciation of plant, 
donations for charity ; if we didn’t have 
to pay for employers’ liability insurance, 
errand boys, estimating time, gas, grind- 
ing knives, heat, ink, insurance on plant 
and buildings, janitor service, light, lost 
time (non-productive), postage, power, 
rent, repairs, salaries of salesmen; if we 
didn't have to pay for stationery, taxes, 
telegrams, telephones, towels, twine, water, 
war tax, wear and tear, wrapping paper, 
and several other items of expense that 
loom up from time to time—then perhaps 
we could sell time for what it cost us, but 
unfortunately all of these items must be 
paid for and included in the hour cost of 
production, so why all the comparison 
between wages paid per hour and the 
sold hour? It costs money to conduct a 
business, whether it be large or small, and 
the smaller the business, the larger the 
comparative overhead, due to smaller 
production. Do we always realize this ? 
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A Northern Summer Festival. 


HE bond of fellowship that exists outward way to Blanchland, the rendezvous 
between the Heads of the House for the day’s proceedings. 

of Messrs. Philipson & Son, of However, he soon repented, and after 

Newcastle and their staff has already the party had partaken of a very generous 


Conorales ! 


been commented upon in these pages, lunch at the Lord Crewe Arms Hotel, 
and was shewn once more in the Summer the elements cleared and the sun came 


Festival in which they all took part forth in all his glory, making the function 
recently. a thorough success. 


— THE LADY CHAMPION. »> _ 


| Smile Please / 


Whether the clerk of the weather Of course there were the usual Sports 
considered the proceedings of these folk and a cricket match, all of which provided 
rather too boisterous at the commence- plenty of entertainment for the whole of 
ment we know not, but it is a fact that the afternoon, especially as some of the 
he somewhat cooled the ardour on their finishes partook of the nature of great 
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excitement, the Process and the Operators 
proving themselves champions, the forfner 
winning the 100 Yards handicap race, 
and the latter the point to point depart- 
mental race. 


The cricket match partook of a test of 


prowess between the Gents and the 
Players, but whatever could the Gents 
be about to allow the Players to beat 
them so heavily ?—but thereby hangs a tale. 

After tea the party entered upon their 
return journey, the drive via Corbridge, 
during a glorious summer evening was a 
fitting climax to a most enjoyable day. 

These recurring social festivals of this 
representative Northern Process House 
shew the good spirit by which the house 
is animated, and this is greatly brought 
about by the Social Fund that is a part 
of the regime for the previous 13 weeks 
to anyone of these functions ; the employees 
pay into the Fund at uniform rates 
according to age, etc., thus: 

All the men pay at one uniform rate. 
All the boys over 18 at a lower rate. 
All the boys under 16 at a still lower rate. 
All the girls at a similar rate, and the 
firm doubles the full amount paid into 
the fund in addition to which it provides 
all the prizes for the Sports, etc. 

The Fund is managed by a Committee 
of the employees and representatives of 
the firm. 

Is there here a suggestion that may be 
helpful to other firms ? 


Unselfishness : An intense desire to 
permit others to do what you wish them 
to do. 


After puzzling his brains over his in- 
come-tax blank for weeks, Jones wrote 
‘the collector, begging him to take the 
income and let him keep the tax. 


A Ghost is Laid. 


Extracts from a Booklet published by The 
Americam Photo-Engravers Association. 


Th group gathered about the 


lounge room fire was just getting 

its second wind, after a rather 
rushing discussion of the relative 
merits of national magazine and direct- 
by-mail advertising. As usual, in friendly 
battles of this kind, each method had its 
advocates among the ad. men. 

* k æ 

During a momentary lull in the con- 
versation, the outside door opened and 
Tim Kenzie, Advertising Manager of the 
Simpson Rolled Products Co., stepped into 
the circle of flickering light from the log 
fire. 

All the eyes in the fireside circle turned 
to see who the newcomer might be. 

Without a word of greeting to his 
fellow club men, Kenzie selected a 
vacant chair by the side of the fireplace. 
He wore a worried look and,as he sank 
into the depths of the padded leather he 
moaned, “ Oh, Death where is thy 
sting ? ”’ 

“What’s the matter, Tim, did your 
home brew fizzle out or don’t it fizzle 
at all? ” asked Johnny Murray with a 
smile. 

“Home brew? If I knew where 
there was any Id sure hunt it out. I 
need it to-night if I ever did. I’m just 
about ready to kick off. All I’ve done 
since 8.0 this morning was to try to 
convince the boss that I know anything 
about engravings,and I believe I failed 
to do it. He thinks all I know about 
that subject you could put in a needle’s 
eye after the camel got stuck going 
through.” 
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“ Just what was the cause of your 
boss’s recent outburst ? ’’ asked Meadows. 

“ Well, we wanted a two colour proposi- 
tion for our new shock absorbers worked 
out to use on a mailing picce, so I doped it 
out along the lines of a hosiery ad. that I 
saw in a Good House Cleaning magazine. 
I liked the way they had the delicate 
tints worked in but, when they gave me 
the engraver’s proof for my plates, it 
didn’t look a bit like I expected it to.” 

Here he was interrupted by an outburst 
of laughter from Jim Durfee. 

Kenzie was the only one who was not 
smiling. In arather disgusted tone he said, 
“ Well, what’s funny about that, Jim? ” 

“ Excuse me, Tim, but that’s funny ; 
trying to apply the colour scheme of a 
hosiery ad. to shock absorbers. He! 
He! No wonder you didn’t get what 
you expected. That engraving company 
showed sense.” 

Here Tim, with a slight show ofanger, 
broke in, “ Well, what’s the matter, 
wasn't that a good idea ? ” 

When he had subdued his inclination 
to laugh, Durfee explained, “ No, Tim, 
you can hardly expect to get the desired 
results for an illustration that should 
depict strength by using the same tech- 
nique as applied to an illustration where 
finely shaded tints and delicate colours 
are necessary. If the engravers had 
followed your directions, Tim, you'd 
never have gotten over it. They did 
the right thing and you ought to thank 
them instead of cussing them. 

“When I first had anything to do 
with an engraving company I thought 
I knew all about plate making, use of 
colour, etc., and I insisted that they 
make the plates like I told them to, and 
consequently I got into a mess of trouble 
with some of my clients. 


‘After that when a client of mine 
needed any photo engravings made, I 
would confer with the engraver. He 
would tell me how it should be made, 
whether the three or four colour process 
or half-tones and zincs with Ben Day 
for colour was the best way. Well, 
you know the result. I’ve more satisfied 
clients than I can take care of to-day, and 
it’s just because I’m giving them better 
illustrations than I used to AND AT 
LESS COST!” 

“Yes, your theory may be all right 
replied Kenzie, if you can trust the en- 
gravers to give you what’s best, but 
how many of them won’t give you an 
expensive job when a cheaper one will 
do just as well.” 

This was almost a direct thrust at Hi 
Light and he immediately took up the 
gauntlet. “ Why, don’t you know that 
your attitude toward we engravers is 
just what’s making it hard for you and 
us too? Haven’t you any more confi- 
dence in your fellow business men than 
to let your mind be influenced to such an 
extent that you suspect everyone but 
yourself. The thing business as a whole 
needs most to-day is more confidence 
in one another.” 

“Wel, can you tell me why you 
haven’t reduced your prices? ” asked 
Kenzie and then added, “ The boss has 
been shoving that up to me every chance 
he gets and I don’t know what to tell 
him.” 

“That just shows how much you and 
vour boss know about engraving,” put 
in Marshall Meadows. “I know, Tim, 
that the metal and chemicals which go 
into a printing plate represent less than 
20 per cent. of the total cost. It’s the 
labour that counts and wages haven't 
decreased very much in this line of work, 
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and there are a lot of other things that 
you possibly never thought of in regards 
to the prices of engravings. The photo- 
engraving business is somewhat different 
from most of them. Engravers work, 
you might say, from day to day. Now, 
when you people have a dull period you 
can keep right on working getting your 
product ready for the rush season, but 
they can’t do that. When engravers 
have plates to make they must get them 
out, and then they’re through with that 
particular job and can’t stock up for the 
rush period during the slack season.” 

“ Why don’t they lay some of their 
men off when the dull season hits them ? ”’ 
asked Kenzie. 

‘Because the class of workmen that 
Photo-Engravers employ doesn’t happen 
to be the kind that can be picked up every 
day like you can with your labourers. 
They're artists—craftsmen, and if en- 
gravers did that they wouldn’t be able 
to get them when the rush season came 
along. For that reason they have to 
carry the same force the year around and 
you can see that runs the overhead wav 
up. A good etcher, prover, or operator 
has to be possessed with a lot of artistic 
ability and, for that reason, is worth more 
than the average skilled workman. If 
you don’t believe that just go around some 
time and Hi Light will show you what 
photo-engravers must know to turn out 
a job of colour work.” 

‘I think there’s one thing you're all 
overlooking,” came from the depths of a 
big chair where Monty Sears had been 
quietly reposing, a silent listener to all 
that had been said. The members of 
the group knew Monty and knew that 
when he spoke it was usually worth 
while listening. 

“ Tell me this,” he continued in a slow 


drawling voice: ‘‘ Do you buy engravings 
for what the metal, chemicals, and labour 
represent or do you buy them for their 
utility ? The value of engravings, in 
fact anything, is based on the amount of 
utility it will give the purchaser. You 
don’t buy engravings, Tim; you buy 
utility. I'll bet five bucks that you don’t 
sce half of the plates that are made for 
you. What you see is the business 
they bring in and that’s what counts, 
that’s what you paid for when you 
bought the engravings.” 

“ That’s right,” said Pika. ‘ The en- 
graver sends the plate to the printer. 
All you see is a proof.” 

Monty was like a Ford in one respect. 
It was often hard to get him started but 
once under way he rambled right along— 
and now he rambled. 

“ I don’t suppose any one here (he 
knew there wasn’t) has occasion to use 
any more engravings than I do. We 
wouldn’t last long without them. If we 
got out a 500 page catalogue with nothing 
but solid printing matter, why, even 
Pika here couldn’t set it up so it would be 
read. We have to illustrate every article 
we sell and, believe me,it pays. The 
people see the picture and they know 
what the article looks like. We couldn't 
tell them with words what it was hke so 
they'd understand it. So let’s take an 
example. One four-colour page in our 
catalogue costs us $14,000 including 
everything; of this amount, $350 is 
almost the actual cost of the colour plates. 
Those colours carry a powerful appeal 
and we'll sell a quarter million dollars 
worth of goods from that page. I say 
those plates are a darn good investment. 
So you see it isn’t what I pay for my 
engravings that I figure on when I com- 
pute their cost ; it’s what they’re worth 
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when it comes to increasing sales, and I 
know therc’s nothing like pictures to 
put your idea across.”’ 

“ Yea, Monty! That’s what I’ve been 
wanting to say for an hour,” chimed in 
Hi Light. “ You’ve sure got the dope.” 

He stood up before the ‘entire group 
and assuming an oratorical expression 
continued, ‘‘ In order to deal justly with 
the situation, consideration must be 
given to the importance of photo-engrav- 
ing, its relation to business as a whole, 
and the service rendered by photo- 
engravers. 

“If the public as a whole understood 
the nature of the service rendered bv 
photo-engravers, they would take a more 
sympathetic view of the situation. With 
the following points in mind, you will be 
aided in arriving at a fair, sound conclusion 

“ First—Photo-Engravings are always 
made upon order. There is no such 
thing as ready-made photo-engravings. 

“ Second—Photo-Engravings have no 
market, general or otherwise. They are 
of value only to the one who orders them. 

“ Third — Each photo-engraving, no 
matter how simple in form, represents 
the combined efforts of from four to 
twelve men, each representing practically 
a different trade. 

“ Fourth — Photo-engravings result 
from the application of exact science 
and mechanical’ operations, calling for 
great skill on the part of the individual 
workers. 

“ Fifth—There is no standard of pro- 
duction in the photo-engraving business 
either as to quantity or quality. No 
machine or piece of equipment used in 
photo-engraving produces any part of 
a saleable product. AH machinery and 
equipment serve merely as tools in the 
hands of the individual worker. 


“ Sixth—any one person in the shop, 
through lack of skill or attention, may 
render a piece of work he is engaged in 
useless, and thereby not only spoil his 
own work, but the work of all those who 
preceded him on the job. 

“ Seventh—A photo-engraving is either 
all right or it is all wrong. In the latter 
case, It’s value depends upon the market 
price of scrap metal. 

“ Fighth—Owing to the nature of the 
work and the customs prevailing, a 
complete working force must be maintained 
at all times, in order to render service. 
This has a direct bearing on the cost of 
production. 

“ Ninth—Since the individual shops are 
organized and maintained for the benefit 
of the public, and as the latter is not 
obliged to buy in quantities at all times, 
thereby keeping the cost of production 
at a minimum, the entire cost connected 
with the maintenance of the industry 
must be borne by those who purchase its 
products. 


REPRINT. 

A photo-engraving house recently did 
a good turn to printers by suggesting to 
them that, on reprint jobs such as blank 
forms, instead of setting the matter up 
whole 


in type, the form be zinc 
etched. This method has a lot in its 
favour. The reproduction does not 


require any proof-reading and the plate 
is always ready for re-orders. 

On many occasions printers have re- 
jected orders for printing, because they 
did not have the proper face of type to 
match the copy, when they could have 
had it zinc etched and given the cus- 
tomer an exact reprint of his old job. 
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ARRINGTON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL pub- 

H lished by the House of Harrington, in 

Sydney, copy of which has just come to 

hand, shews much enterprise upon the part of 

the firm. We know of nothing to equal itexcept 

the Professional Photographer published by 
the Kodak Co. 

The issue contains plenty of Photographic 
News and some very useful information, and 
is Well got up and illustrated, and as this is the 
362 number it must have proved its value to its 
readers; otherwise it could not have maintained 
its position for so many years. 


HE STREISSGUTH - PETRAN ENGRAVING 
l CoMPANY of Milwaukee, have seized 
upon the newest sensation in their 
advertising, for on the Blotter just come to 
hand they have a realistic view of a Broad- 
casting Machine sending out a message which 
calls upon Advertisers to “ Listen in.” 
The message is “ Use more Photo Engravings 
and let S.P. tell it with effective Illustrations 
and Engravings. A very effective and telling 
Advertisement and one that is sure to secure 
attention just now, 


St. Bride’s Workrooms. 

No doubt the issue of this, the last 
budget of specimens of the work of the St. 
Bride’s Students will carry with it a certain 
regret at the severance of old associations, 
Whether those regrets will be more than com- 
pensated for by the joy in prospect of larger 
and more perfect organisation in the new 
premises in Stamford Street we must leave 
the students themselves to settle, probably the 
new interests will soon find enthusiastic students 
vieing with each other in the endeavour to 
produce the best that their class or section can 
produce. 

The specimens of werk shewn in this Portfolio 
most certainly do very great credit to the 
students whose work they are, and reflect 
equal credit upon those who have the training 
in hand. 

It would be very difficult to sav which is best 
in a budget of such a comprehensive character, 
for here are specimens of Typography, Machine 
Printing in Black and White and Colours, 
Lithography, Offsets, Photo Litho, etc., etc. 
Practically every branch of the Trade is repre- 
sented and in almost every case the result is 
that of the successful worker rather than 
the ambitious student, consequently we have 
the greater pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
unvarving excellence of the work. 

How the change will affect the work of the 
classes is for the future to demonstrate, but if 


©”: AND Enns, the last Portfolio from 
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the present students under unfavourable condi- 
tions can produce work such as this, the future 
students with better equipment and better 
opportunities, will have to shew greater enthusi- 
asm and endeavour if they are to surpass the 
work of those of to-day. 


booklet issued by Messrs. Lorilleux 
and Bolton, the makers of so 
high-class Tricolour Inks. 

The booklet shews proofs of four different 
combinations of Inks specially prepared for 
the 3-Colour process, so that the Printer may 
have at hand inks that will mect practically 
every class of original with which he is likely 
to be confronted. 

In each combination the progressive proofs 
of each subject are shewn, thus giving the 
printer all the help possible, and,so as to be of 
the greatest use, each colour is marked by a 
key letter which signifies whether the colour is 
fast to light or otherwise, and whether it is 
varnishable or not. 

There can be no doubt that the booklet will 
be invaluable in the hands of the Progressive 
Printer and to the Block maker as well. 


Prien INKS is the title of a very valuable 


many 


T WAYNE COLORPLATE Co. OF DETROIT, 

send us one of their folders containing a 

Four-Colour reproduction of the famous 
picture ‘ The First Thanksgiving.” 

It was produced by them and sent out as a 
memento of the 300th Anniversary of the 
American Thanksgiving. 

It is a well executed piece of work and worthy 
of preservation, and will be valued by those who 
were so fortunate as to become possessed of a 


copy. 


ETTERHEADS PRINTED ON CERTIFICATE 
Bonb PAPER is a series of specimens put 
out by the Crocker McElwain Company, 

and they are certainly a very good set of speci- 
mens, but the speciality is the qualitv of the 
paper on which they are printed, for, as all 
printers know, Bond paper is the most difficult 
kind of paper on which to print Half-Tone 
Blocks, but this Company claim to have over- 
come the difficulty and certainly the specimens 
they shew give ground for the claim; they, 
moreover, issue full instructions as to the 
method to be employed which are patented. 
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| IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 


PLATES 
IMPERIAL 


PANCHROMATIC “A” 


plates are intended for use where the high- 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. 

They will give a full colour rendering when 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can 
used in the dark room. 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for three-colour work, 

scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

the visible spectrum and must be 

manipulated in a darkness until 
ix 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


|The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post fre Od. Per annum, Post free : 


British Isles, G£., Colonies and abroad Se. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 

New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington. 


(Dawbarn & Ward. Lrd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 


When you want a set of 
colour negatives which give 
accurate register and faith- 
fully reproduce all the subtle 
colouring in the original—use 


Wratten Tricolour Filters 


Kodak Limited, 
(Wratten Division) 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JO H N S 0 N’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
PROCESS METOL-JOHNSONS. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicais : For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 


Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s bs i Paul St., Finsbury, 
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A London Process Engravers Utew of 
American Engraver’ Methods, 


Extracts from a letter just received from a London Process Engraver now in America :— 


a fact emerges which I think 

will be the predominating im- 
pression I shall gain from this trip, that 
is, the value of the Association to the Trade. 
So far, without any exception, every 
employer has stressed the fact that the 
Association is everything to the Trade. 
When I say Association, I mean ,every- 
thing that term implies, and above all, 
the bringing together of the Trade in 
each town. They all tell me that the 
meeting face to face each week or once 
a month of every firm engaged in Process 
Engraving in a given town‘has had a moral 
uplift and influence such as could not 
possibly be obtained by a signed and 
sealed agreement such as we have in 
England. The attendances are 95 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. every meeting. 
In some towns they fine you three or four 
dollars if absent. In Chicago they gtve 
you $5 if you attend on time. Nobody 
misses an attendance in Chicago. 

I have not yet particulars of N.Y. 
and Philadelphia, and shall be interested 
to find them out. 

They are all so convinced of the good 
results and benefits derived from these 
regular meetings that I think there must 
be something valuable in them. They 


ro my experiences in America, 


say a man simply cannot attend these 
meetings and then go away and do a 
shabby trick. If he does, and is found 
out, they give him an awful time at the 
next meeting, and so scrag and tear him 
up that he never does it again. 

One of the Toronto Engravers told me 
he could see no reason why the 60 or 
more firms in London could not meet 
once a week, and he felt sure it would do 
more to create a good understanding, 
establish good fellowship, and enable the 
Trade to raise the standard of the En- 
graver than anything else they could do. 

I understand they discuss each other 
very freely. If so-and-so has got an 
order, how did he get it, and he is re- 
quested to tell. If one firm has had a good 
order in from say a Manufacturing Chemist 
he tells it to the assembled members and 
suggests that one of them should go and 
try to pull off a simi'ar order with a 
competitive Manufacturing Chemist, etc., 
etc. The idea is that they should try 
to help each other at these meetings 
and so make them worth while attending. 

I enclose copy of Chicago P.E. Club 
Rules which may be he’ pful. 

Another thing these meetings bring 
about, that is, never do they “ pinch ”’ 
workmen from each other, nor will they 
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ever take a traveller without the consent 
of the firm he is leaving. This is very 
valuable. 

They help each other. If one firm has a 
rush order in (or, if short-handed through 
il'ness or holidays), they will lend men to 
each other, or help or do the work in 
their own plant. 

On the spirit of comradeship, friendship 
and loyal co-operation among business 
men, there is no getting by the fact that 
the Americans have Europe beaten when 
it comes to friendship ‘n the sense of 
co-operation, or as they call it brother- 
hood. How can you, for instance, suspect 
a man whom you meet every weck, shake 
his hand, call him “’Enery ”’ or “ Bill,” 
hear his tale, and tell him yours, notice 
his attitude, watch hs mouth, see if he 
gives or isa taker? You soon have each 
party weighed up, and a little tact, with 
the help of one or two good “ mixers,” 
soon puts him right if he is at all likely 
to be tricky. 

I think it is a triumph. They don’t 
believe in frigid rules and starchy com- 
mands; they have just straight, blunt, 
human talks which require no University 
Education or noble lineage to frame, and 
they say it brings 100 per cent. results. 
Well, I have written at length on this 
point as I thought it might be useful some 
day, because human nature is human 
nature, and we Londoners are no different 
to the Provincial Associations—or the 
Americans. 

All the American Process Engravers 
seem to do fairly well, and some are 
positively wealthy. They certainly seem 
to make a lot more profit than we do. 

Some towns have their meetings in 
working hours, and some in evenings. 
So far two have lunches (small towns), but 
where the town is large, and the quantity 
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of work important, they do not waste 
time over meals. Business all the time, 
and their meetings are held during the 
evening. 


Straight ! = But True. 


CURBSTONE philosopher, in 
A speaking about the various angles 
of competition, said: “ The man 
who offers nothing but price usually has 
nothing but price to offer.” This, when 
interpreted into its application to the 
photo-engraving business, contains more 
truth than poetry. Analyse the situation 
as you will, and you will find that when- 
ever and wherever a cut in prices is 
offered as an inducement to obtain orders, 
it is because something is lacking in the 
mental make-up of the man who offers it. 
Take the situation as it exists to-day, 
and taken as a whole, competition among 
photo-engravers is keen and is daily 
growing keener. There are more photo- 
engraving plants in existence than ever 
before, and, temporarily at least, the 
demand for our products is below normal. 
That means that quite a number of photo- 
engraving establishments are operating 
at a loss, due to the fact that they haven't 
enough work to keep the hands sufficiently 
busy to turn out a product possessing a 
market value at prevailing rates, equal to 
the expenditures during the same period. 
If the foregoing describes the situation 
correctly, anyone in that position, when 
confronted with the question, “ Why are 
you losing money ? ” would answer with- 
out hesitation, ‘‘ Because of lack of 
business.” During all this discussion 
we are assuming that prices are stabilized 
and are at normal. 
Now, then, if lack of business or orders 
is responsible for financial loss, it is 


obvious that the thing to do to right the 
situation is to get more business—more 
orders. That, at first glance, calls for 
greater activitics in the sales department. 
New prospects must be found and the 
market must be expanded in some manner 
yet to be decided. This calls for ingenuity 
on the part of the photo-engraver and his 
sales force, who might well devote some 
of their time and skill in devising new ways 
and means for business men in general 
to apply their products. Naturally, this 
is not along the lines of least resistance, 
and this remedy appeals only to a man 
who has a sound understanding of business 
principles, a full knowledge of his own 
business, and a wide understanding of the 
use of his products on the part of the 
public as a whole. 

If, perchance, the photo-cngraver is 
not possessed of these qualifications, he 
will give that phase of the situation but 
little thought, and, being confronted with 
the dire necessity of getting more business, 
will tackle the problem along the lines 
and within the scope of the mentality 
with which nature has endowed him. 
Being financially weak, that may be 
(understand we do not say he is), but it 
may be a reflection of his mental equip- 
ment and attainments, and, in that event, 
he is apt to grasp at the only straw within 
reach, viz., a cut in prices as being the 
most effective means of attracting pa- 
tronage to himself and his institution. 

If that happens to be his conclusion, 
he will be justified in it by the numerous 
reports made by his salesmen, to the effect 
that his competitors are all cutting prices. 
If the head of the institution lacks in 
business understanding, it is more than 
like y that his salesman will show the 
same weakness; for, “ Like begets like ” 
and “ Birds of a feather flock together.” 
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These situations have a way of develop- 
ing consistently under any and all circum- 
stances, and the photo-engraving business 
is no exception to the rule. That type 
of man will also devote considerable of 
his time toward gathering news and reports 
of a pessimistic nature, to confirm the 
suspicions he always carries around with 
him. When an obliging buyer informs 
him or his representatives that he is 
buying photo-engravings at much cheaper 
prices, he considers this most valuable 
information and a dainty morsel indeed. 
It is just what he has thought all the time 
and he is more than glad to have confirma- 
tion along the lines of the things he likes 
to hear. He may waver a bit in his 
intention to cut prices in the beginning, 
but every report of price cutting on the 
part of his competitors strengthens him 
in his desire and furnishes additional 
justification for his course. In the end 
he gets to a point where he takes a pride 
in price cutting, and salves his conscience 
by the statement that he is only doing 
what all the rest are doing, and that he is 
too smart to be put out of business by his 
compctitors, who have conspired against 
him to take his business away from him 
by cutting priccs. | 

If you want verification of the state- 
ments made herein, analyse your own 
situation if you happen to be a price 
cutter, and if not, analyse it on the part 
of your price-cutting competitors, if you 
have any. 

Once the ice 1s broken and our friend 
is launched upon a price-cutting campaign 
the sun shines brightly for a while, until 
he has pursued his course long enough for 
the law of diminishing returns to get in 
its deadly work. That’s when he begins 
to waver and doubt the efficacy of his new 
and novel plan to save himself and his 
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business from ruin, but having committed 
himself to a new plane of prices, and that 
being lower than those he formerly 
charged and received for his products, 
he finds it a difficult task indeed to hoist 
himself by his bootstraps, and, from that 
time on, he becomes disgruntled, critical, 
abusive and winds up by isolating himself 
from his competitors, burning his bridges 
behind him as it were, on the assumption 
that they are all of them no good and 
that he is the only one that is right. 
Volumes have and can be written on 
the fallacy and folly of promiscuous 
price cutting in the photo-engraving 
business, for the purpose of reducing 
losses or increasing profits. It is doubtful 
whether anything new could be said on the 
subject. Yet, it is necessary to harp on 
it and to drive home arguments against it, 
even at the risk of repetition. We know 
to-day that the cost of photo-engravings 
is at least as high as it ever has been at 
any time; we know that the number of 
photo-engraving plants is greater than 
ever before, and that the demand for the 
photo-engraver’s product is below normal. 
The best we can possibly hope for under 
those conditions is an equal distribution 
of work, so that all would be reasonably 
busy. This, by the very nature of things, 
cannot be. Firms of long standing and 
enviable reputation for the quality of 
their products and the services rendered, 
are certain to attract to themselves a 
greater proportion of the business in 
any given locality than those who have 
entered it but recently, who are unknown 
to the trade, and whose abilities to render 
quality and service are below normal and 
below what the buying public expects. 
All of this simply demonstrates the fact 
that in periods of adversity, such as we 
are now passing through, those who are 


weakest from every point of view are the 
first to get into deep and turbulent waters 
and are also the first to resort to desperate 
measures to extricate themselves from 
their dilemma. 

Assuming that the conditions in a 
certain locality are normal as far as prices 
are concerned, when one firm out of a 
number elects to cut prices in order to 
attract more trade unto itself, it immedi- 
ately interferes with the trade of all the 
balance, who are then put to the test to 
sec whether they will uphold prices that 
are fair and just, and only productive of a 
reasonable profit, or whether they will 
cut prices to meet unfair competition, in 
an effort to protect their business and 
retain their customers. They may with- 
stand the temptation to retaliate for a 
time, but if the process becomes general 
and more harmful, they may feel in the 
end that they have got to resort to like 
tactics, in order to remain in business. 
When they come to that conclusion and 
act consistent therewith, the general 
result is a reduction of prices for all, and 
unfortunately, no increase in the demand > 
for their products, jointly or separately, 
a positive reduction in profits and losses 
to follow. When the common price 
level has been reduced to a lower plane, 
conditions will quickly arise that will 
compel someone in the group to repeat the 
original procedure with the inevitable 
result that, in the end, prices must reach 
the irreducible minimum, which means 
ruination for some of the group, if not all. 

This is a time for every thinking photo- 
engraver (and that ought to include every 
man in the industry) to devise ways and 
means and inducements other than price 
cutting, with which to maintain his 
business and his profits. This can be 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


General Offices :— 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
Telephone: Holborn 5746. 
Secretary - MR A. E. DENT. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.15. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


Ø Ø 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at W, ork. 


HE first meeting of the Council 

T for the Winter session was held 

on September 25th, and the work, 

to be immediately undertaken, was that 

connected with the Ballot upon the 
proposed reduction of wages. 

The Secretary of the Men's Society 
reported that the Ballot had gone heavily 
against the proposed , 540 having voted 
for, and 1,644 against, consequently the 
arrangement come to between the Council 
and the Men’s representatives must be 
considered as dead. 

The Secretary having been asked what 
course the executive proposed to take, 
intimated that there did not seem to be 


any other course open than that named in 
the Agreement, viz. Arbitration. 

Everything had been done in order to 
secure a friendly agreement, lengthy 
meetings between the Men’s represcnta- 
tives and the Council had taken place 
without arriving at any decision that was 
agreeable to the employees, the matter 
had been referred to the Joint Industrial 
Council, who failed to come to any agree- 
ment and referred the question back to 
the Council, and the Men’s’ Society 
Executive who again failed to find a 
solution agreeable to the employees, 
consequently the only course left open 
was that of placing the matter before 
Arbitrators in order to get a verdict that 
shall be binding upon both parties to the 
agreement. 

The main business therefore, of this 
first meeting of the Council was to consider 
the matter in the light of the latest 
developments and act accordingly. 

A lengthy discussion took place, during 
which every avenue to a solution was 
carefully examined in the hope that some 
course might be discovered that would 
lead to a friendly agreement between the 
two parties, but although various sugges- 
tions were put forward, it seemed to be 
impossible to find any course that might 
lead in the desired direction, the negotia- 
tions seemingly not having left open any 
avenue by which an agreement satisfac- 
tory to both parties could be achieved. 

Eventually the Council reluctantly 
decided that there was but one course to 
follow in order to secure a settlement, 
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that was, Arbitration, and as the Men’s 
Society had. intimated that they could 
not see any other course, it was decided to 
appoint an Arbitrator in whom the whole 
of the Members of the Federation might 
have the greatest confidence. 


Several names were mentioned, and 
tentative enquiries were made as to 
whether either of them would be willing 
to act in this capacity, the result of these 
enquiries to be reported to a small com- 
mittee who were empowered to consider 
the nomination, and to choose the one 
it considered the most suitable for the 
purpose. 

Of course, the choice of someone to fill 
such an onerous post is no light matter, 
the provisions of the Arbitration Act 
1889 which governs the procedure as 
per the agreement must be carefully 
considered in order that no false step 
shall be taken. 


Another question that had to be 
considered and settled was: shall the 
person appointed to be our Arbitrator 
be someone deeply interested in the 
question of Illustration, and, therefore 
approach the arbitration somewhat biassed 
in favour of a reduction; or shall he be 
someone closely connected with the Trade, 
having a complete knowledge of the 
Process Engraving Industry, but without 
any Financial interest therein, ; or shall 
he be someone who has an extensive 
knowledge of men and things in commer- 
cial hfe, but who has no bias either way, 
and is able, and willing to give the neces- 
sary time to the matter. 


Then the qualifications of the gentle- 
men: to be appointed must be further 
considered, 1s he sufficiently well known 
in The Graphic Arts circles that his 
name will carry with it sufficient weight 


to justify the appointment, will the 
members of the Federation and their 
customers repose in him sufficient conf- 
dence that they will accept the decisions 
to which he agrees, fully realizing that 
whatever that decision is that it is an 
honest and fair judgment. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the 
appointment of an Arbitrator who has 
all the foregoing qualifications, and who 
clearly comes within the provisions of 
the Arbitration Act referred to, and to 
whom no objection could be taken by 
either side, is a matter of peculiar difficulty 


The matter, therefore before the Com- 
mittee was one of extreme delicacy, but, 
having given the names of those suggested 
as Arbitrators very careful consideration, 
they came to the unanimous conclusion 
that Mr. Ernest Lock, President of the 
Association of British Manufacturers of 
Machinery for Printing and the Allied 
Trades’, Director of Linotype and 
Machinery, Ltd., and Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the Printing and 
Allied Trades’ Exhibition, was the most 
suitable gentleman we could find, and 
as he expressed his willingness to serve the 
Federation to the best of his ability, he 
was duly appointed Arbitrator on the 
part of the Federation. 


As soon as this matter was settled the 
Federation Secretary at once communi- 
cated with the Secretary of the Process 
Engravers’ Society, and the Secretary of 
the Platen Printers’ Society giving them 
the name of our Member of the Arbitra- 
tion Court and asking them to give us 
the name of their representative within 
the seven days allowed by the Arbitration 
ACG 


‘The question that should be submitted 
to the Arbitrators was fully discussed, 
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and it was decided that the case to go 
before the Court must be that which the 
Annual Meeting decided upon last March 
at Birmingham. 

A committee was appointed to 
prepare the case, and conduct the Arbi- 
tration which has not concluded at the 
time we go to press, but soon as ever the 
decision is given it will be promptly 
communicated to the members. 

The current agreements with the 
Process Workers’ Society, and the Platen 
Printers’ Society are due for renewal at the 
end of this year, it is therefore time that 
consideration was given to the various 
clauses contained therein. 

In order to get the views of the members 
on this important matter, a circular 
letter has been sent to each Member of 
the Federation asking for criticism and 
suggestions, and whether any alteration 
is needed. 

Will members please give this matter 
prompt attention so that the Council may 
be in a position to conduct the negotiations 
satisfactorily, having before it the views 
of the members and their suggestions for 
improvement. 

In our last issue it was reported that 
the Council had succeeded in coming to an 
arrangement with the Income Tax 
Authorities by which the dues paid to the 
Federation could be deducted as a Trade 
expense, therefore be free from Income 
Tax. 

These negotiations have been completed, 
and the document signed so that mem- 
bers are now perfectly free to make such 
deductions during the current year. 

This is the second boon conferred upon 
members by the action of the Council, 
and the savings effected by this Income 
Tax arrangement and the Employers’ 
Liability Insurance, will reimburse mem- 
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bers who take advantage of them, practi- 
cally the whole of their annual subscrip- 
tions to the Federation, they therefore 
get all the benefits of the Federation 
gratuitously or in any case for a mere 
nominal payment. 

At times the Council has received com- 
plaints that the whole of the members 
are not kept fully informed of its doings, 
and suggestions have been made that a 
Monthly letter should be drawn up and 
sent to each member of the Federation. 

The Scottish Association through its 
Secretary, Mr. Hislop, once more brought 
this matter before the Council and sug- 
gested that the time had come when 
such a course should be adopted. 

The Council gave the question its 
serious consideration, and having ap- 
pointed a special Committee to investigate 
the matter and report, again considered 
the desirability of issuing such a letter. 

The Committee having reported that in 
its judgment it would be wise to try the 
experiment for a period of six months 
or so, it was resolved that the recommenda- 
tion be adopted, and a member of the 
Council, with the assistance of the 
Secretary, was appointed to draw up the 
letter which is to be submitted to the 
President before distribution, 

Members may therefore look forward 
to receiving such a communication every 
month, commencing probably early in 
November, as perhaps the first letter 
may be that in which the result of the 
Arbitration is announced, whichever may 
be first in order of date, and it is hoped that 
by this means members may be induced 
to take more Interest in the work of the 
Federation. : 

Reports of new Process Plants or of 
Newspapers extending their plants, and 
proposing to cater for the Trade reach 
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the Federation Offices from time to time, 
and immediate steps are taken in order 
to secure their adhesion to the Federation ; 
during the month two such cases have 
been reported and are being dealt with, 
it is hoped with success. Should any 
member know or hear of such a case it 
should be reported immediately to the 
Secretary, so that no time may be lost 
in the endeavour to increase the member- 
ship of the Federation, and to safeguard 
the interests of the Trade. 

Reports of Union Men working in 
Non-Federation Houses have reached the 
Council, and immediate steps were taken 
to bring the facts to the notice of the 
Society so that they may be dealt with 
according to their Rules. 

It must not be hastily assumed that 
cases such as these have been allowed to 
continue by the officials of the Men’s 
Society, who are doing whatever is 
possible in order to regularise matters 
and so control their members, but occa- 
sionally workers allow their membership 
to lapse, or possibly fail to report where 
they are working, consequently they may 
be in Non-Federation houses without 
othcial knowledge, but. the Secretary of 
the Men’s Society has given assurance 
that such cases are very exceptional. 

In one case reported to the Federation 
it was found that the Society had acted 
before we knew the men had been so 
employed, in fact, the case was reported 
to the Council by the Secretary of the 
Men’s Society. 

It is cause for deep regret that one of the 
Houses with whom the Council had to 
deal very strongly, declined to conform to 
the conditions laid down by which it 
could have remained in the Federation, 
action suitable therefore, had to be taken 
in defence of our position, the result being 


_ resented, 


that the house in question has found 
matters so very difficult that a receiver 
has been appointed by the Debenture 
Holder. 

The Council of the Federation is 
always ready to meet cases such as this 
in a judicial, fair, and generous spirit, 
believing that thereby they are serving 
the best interests of both the Members 
and the Federation, it is therefore a 
source of deep regret that when judgment 
is passed upon the actions of any member, 
that such judgment should be so deeply 
that further membership is 
impossible, the Council would by far 
rather keep the House in Membership 
than be compelled to exclude it with 
results so disastrous. | 

The levy upon the London members 
which was reported in our last issue, has 
met with very general success, and the 
money is coming in regularly to meet the 
special expenses for which it was imposed, 
and is being paid to the two Societies 
whose members are still out of work owing 
to the action of the Federation. 

The total received to date from the 
levy amounts to £700. 

In connection with this matter there 
are still a few men requiring situations, 
and the Council will be very pleased if 
any member desiring to increase his staff 
either temporarily or permanently, will 
communicate with the Secretary at an 
early date, it is very desirable in the 
interests of all concerned that these 
workers should be found positions at the 
earlicst possible date. 

A letter was received from the Principal 
of the Bolt Court School, pointing out 
that he had several lads who had under- 
gone a partial training for Process work 
who were waiting for positions as Appren- 
tices. 
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By Louis Flader, Secretary of the American Process Engravers’ Federation. 


ERE is a situation loaded with 
H dynamite. There is no possf- 
bility of dealing with it in this 
instance, in a manner likely to meet with 
the approval of all. No matter what is 
said or how it is said, exceptions will be 
taken. Unfortunately, partisanship and 
prejudice predominate on both sides, and 
a conservative course pleases no one. 
The following observations represent the 
writer’s views and thoughts on the sub- 
ject, based upon long experience and 
close contact with all elements that enter 
into the situation. They are submitted 
for what they are worth. 

With the beginning of the general 
business depression, about the middle of 
1920, it became apparent that some adjust- 
ment in wages was necessary in the photo- 
engraving industry, as it was in all 
others. Up to that period, wages had 
been increased because of the rising cost 
of living, and working hours had been 
reduced to a point where the average 
increase in actual wages paid was over 100 
per cent., based on the figures of 1914, 
and where the hour-cost rose as high as 
135 per cent. above the 1914 figures. 
This, together with the general drop in 
efficiency and production typical of that 
period, raised the cost of production to 
a point where prevailing prices were 
inadequate to keep the business going, 
especially when the drop in the demand 
for our products is considered. This 
condition was a serious one for the em- 
ployers, and, as the cost of living began 
to show a substantial decrease towards 
the end of 1920, the employers had aright 
to believe that a readjustment of wages 


was not only necessary and proper, but 
would be seriously considered by the 
union. The union, however, having ex- 
perienced a number of prosperous years, 
during which wages were increased regu- 
larly, had apparently accepted that condi- 
tion as a permanent one, and, as the 
time for the termination of the majority 
of agreements in most of the cities through- 
out the country approached, made the 
usual demands for higher wages. This 
aroused the employers to a point where 
they decided to agree upon nothing more 
than a continuation of the then prevailing 
wages for another year. For the first 
time in the history of the business, they 
presented a solid front on this question. 
Several strikes resulted, and when the 
smoke of battle cleared away, agreements 
were renewcd on the old wage terms in all 
cities with but few exceptions. 

In dealing with this situation, a mere 
tabulation of minimum wage scales paid 
in the various cities does not tell the 
story and is apt to lead to erroneous 
conclusions. Wages in the photo-engrav- 
ing industry are increased by two methods: 
first, by the establishment of a minimum 
wage scale; second, by the wages de- 
manded by individual workmen, based 
upon the labour supply,—real or artificial. 
The first method is an example of collec- 
tive bargaining ; the second is individual 
bargaining. Collective bargaining marks 
the first rung in the ladder of wages ; 
individual bargaining recognizes no limit 
except the sky. 

You have been told that the premium 
paid above the minimum scale represents 
the value of the unusual skill possessed 
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by the individual, and that the individual 
must be free to exercise his right to capi- 
talize his skill and knowledge. If that 
is true, and if that is all there 1s to the 
situation, then we must admit that there 
is a great difference and a vast improve- 
ment in the skill possessed by the indivi- 
duals of this day over what it was four 
years ago. The facts will hardly support 
the statement, nor can it be claimed that 
the law of supply and demand has a great 
deal to do with the matter, because wages 
creep constantly upward, regardless of 
the numbcr of men unemployed. What 
then, is responsible for this condition ? 
While skill and demand undoubtedly 
have a bearing on the question, the con- 
trolling force consists of the refusal of the 
individual to accept work at any wage 
other than the one set by himscelf,—a 
position in which he is fortified by his 
fellow-workers, through understandings 
direct and implied, and by the payment 
of strike and out-of-work benefits from 
his local union. Union officials disclaim 
all knowledge of conspiracies of that 
nature, and, in some instances, these 
claims are founded upon fact. Regardless 
of how it is accomplished, the results 
speak for themselves. This evil cannot 
be checked by employers, unless they 
refuse to cmploy these men at wages 
that are beyond their carning capacity 
and ability to pay. This refusal brings 
with it the charge on the part of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of “ gentlemen’s 
agreements,” black-lists, etc., and the 
situation is aggravated from day to day. 

The union officials appear to exercise 
great influence and control over thcir 
members in certain directions, and none 
whatever in others. Their usual attitude 
in all matters where the issue is raised 
between their members and the employers 


is to condone all acts of their members 
and to condemn the employers generally. 
While a great deal is said about harmony 
and co-operation, a substance and perfor- 
mance is lacking. Experience indicates 
that peace (or to be more correct, “‘ armed 
truce ”) can only be attained by granting 
the demands made by the unions, regard- 
less of industrial or economic conditions. 

The unions, realizing that business 
conditions were not as they had been for 
several years, in most cases expected to 
have their agreements renewed by default 
through failing to notify the employers 
of intended changes. This compelled 
the employers to take the initiative for 
the first time in the history of the business, 
and they were put to the necessity of 
serving notice of intended changes to their 
local unions, together with copies of 
proposed agreements containing, in a 
general way, the recommendations made 
by the Photo-Engravers’ Joint Industrial 
Council and the Chicago Conference. 
The unions had been accustomed to take 
the initiative in wage negotiations, and 
when for the first time they found the 
employcrs in the position they formerly 
occupied, they became confused and very 
apprchensive of the outcome. Instead 
of dealing with the situation from an 
economic and business viewpoint, propa- 
ganda was inaugurated to arouse the 
worker to a fighting pitch and to convey 
the impression that their very existence 
was being threatened. The employers, 
in the meantime, having no intention to 
disrupt the industry or to engage in a 
life-and-death struggle with organized 
labour, were confident that reason would 
assert itself in the long run and that 
trouble would be avoided by negotiations 
carried on in the usual way. In this thev 
were disappointed. 
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The unions are so constituted that they 
feel themselves obliged to carry on a 
policy of aggression. They have to be 
aggressive to exist. The employers, on 
the other hand, are always on the defen- 
sive, and are restricted by law and con- 
science from some of the practices indulged 
in by organized labour. If the employers 
in this industry were organized for the 
purpose of disrupting or destroying the 
union and of depressing the workers, 
the matter would resolve itself into a 
fight between two organizations. As It Is, 
it is a struggle between economic condi- 
tions and organized labour, and the result 
can never be in doubt, although it may 
be delayed. The same elements and 
factors that precipitated the industry 
into the struggle this year are still in 
existence and will continue to operate 
relentlessly. As this truth dawns upon 
the minds of the leaders and members of 
the union, adjustments will be made,— 
reluctantly, perhaps, and delayed as 
long as possible, but they will be made 
because they have to be made. Neither 
the photo-cngraving industry as a whole, 
or any of its component parts, can con- 
tinue to opcrate in defiance of economic 
law. Proper revision and adjustment 
will be brought about by a combination 
of two factors: first, the refusal of the 
public to patronize an industry out of 
line with all others ; second, the increasing 
number of  photo-engraving plants, 
operated on an open-shop, or non-union 
basis. This is not a prophecy based upon 
prejudice, but is a recital of facts. 

As a direct result of the strike at the 
first of the year, forty-eight photo- 
engraving plants are now being operated 
on a non-union, or open-shop basis, 
which formerly employed union members. 
This makes a grand total of 146 non 


union, or open-shop, photo-engraving 
plants in the United States, and presents 
a problem to the union far greater than 
the mere adjustment of wages. 

If organized labour feels itself attacked 
at this time, it will find the cause for that 
attack within its own ranks. The situa- 
tion is not hopeless, by any means, 
because the last few weeks have brought 
forth demonstrations of a complete rever- 
sal of the minds of some of the most radical 
leaders, who when they found it dangerous 
to themselves to pursue certain lines of 
action, were quick to come to the front 
with recommendations of conservatism. 
Here is an abstract from one of the 
leading labour papers in the country :— 

“Organized labour must heed the 
lessons which these experiences have 
pointed out. We must recognise the 
value of construction, the dangers of 
destruction, and the advantages of good 
will. We must admit responsibilities, 
and attempt to shoulder them. We must 
admit a certain mutuality of interest in 
industry,—yet realise that these interests 
must be protected by each group in a 
constructive way. We must be ever on 
the defensive, ever progressive, but on the 
offensive only when necessary. 

You have met the so-called union maui wio 
devoted most of his time and encrgies to 
sceing how little he could do during work- 
ing hours, how much he could persuade 
his fellow-workers from accomplishing, 
and whose only interest was to cause 
either trouble or waste. When 
we ask if a prospective member gets the 
scale and works union hours, we must 
also ask, ‘Is he competent?’ In fact, 
we must go further and find out for certain 
that everyone who is now a member 
and those we take in are competent to 


Continucd on page 160. 
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Working I nstructions for Photograbure— 


XIII. 


By H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Eng raving. 


Re-etching and Finishing.—Cylirders 
which are weak in the shadows may be 
considerably improved by rolling-up with 
a stiff finishing ink and re-etching. This 
is a very difficult operation with small 
cylinders, but is quite possible on 
cylinders of large diameter, especially 
where individual subjects or groups of 
subjects have to be treated. 

A “ glazed ” litho roller should be used. 
The ink is first applied as a thin line to a 
clean litho stone, and then evenly distri- 
buted by repeated rolling in different 
directions. When the roller is charged 
with a very thm and uniform layer of 
ink it is appned to the cylinder, rolling 
lightly but evenly round the circumference 
of the cylinder so as to cover the subjects 
that are to be re-etched. The ink 
coating should appear dark grey and 
quite even. , The lighter tones will fill 
in, but in the shadows and darker middle 
tones, the copper at the bottom of the 
recesses should be clearly visible. 

It need hardly be said tnat the cylinder 
should be quite clean and free from grease 
before starting to roll up. It should 
therefore be well scrubbed with caustic 
soda solution and whiting, then well 
washed with water and dried with a 
cloth free from fluff. 

A good finishing ink can be made to 
the following formula : 

Powdered Bitumen 
Burgundy Pitch 


} Ib. 
} Ib. 


These are dissolved first in benzole. 
Then add :— 
Letterpress Ink 1 Ib. 
Beeswax l Ib. 


The whole is heated in a saucepan with 
constant stirring over a covered flane, 
until completely dissołved. 

The cylinder having been rolled up, 
an acid resisting varnish is applied to 
the bare parts and to the high-lights if 
they are not well protected by the ink. 

The re-etcning may be done with the 
358 Bé bath, which is flowed over in the 
usual way. An etch of about four 
minutes is generally enough, but a longer 
time up to ten minutes may be given if 
necessary. 

Cylinders which have been over-etched 
may be improved by local rubbing with 
fine emery paper. A considerable difter- 
ence may be quickly effected in the 
shadows in this way. The reduction of 
the lighter tones takes longer, but by 
carcful rubbing it is quite possible to 
lighten over-toned high-lights. The 
emery paper for this purpose is tne 
variety known as “‘ blue back.” This is 
prepared in several grades, but that 
marked “four O” or “five O” will 
be found most satisfactory. 

The paper should first be rubbed on a 
piece of copper until it works smoothly 
and takes on a copper sheen. The parts 
to be reduced may then be rubbed with a 
light circular motion until it is judged 
that they are sufficiently lightened. 

Very little tooling is possible on surfaces 
intended for machine printing, but there 
are generally a few white spots to be 
removed. This is done bv cutting lines 
with a graver in the same direction as 
the screen lines. Shadow detail may also 
be deepened by means of the graver, 
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The burr which is raised must be com- 
pletely removed with the bayonet scraper. 

The roulette raises considerable burr 
and should not be used. The scraper 
and burnisher both lower the level of 
the printing surface and are not often 
used on cylinders. Further notes on 
the handling of engraving tools will be 
given when the hand-printing processes 
are considered. 


It should here be mentioned that 
defects frequently occur or become notice- 
able during printing which require to be 
remedied by the engraver. Surface marks 
in the margins are easily removed by 
means of the “ blue back ” emery paper. 
Burr resulting from the use of the graver 
will cause a narrow horizontal streak of 


ink in the copies wherever it occurs. 


Collodion Bromide Emulston— Part I. 


HERE are one or two superstitions 
about collodio bromide emulsion, 
that have been effective in shelving 

the process or at any rate in restricting 
its use to the few operators, able to 
discriminate between fact and fiction or 
between theory and practise. 

One of the superstitions is that both 
the solvents of the pyroxiline must be 
pure, that is “absolute,” alcohol and 
ether must be used, another being that 
gun cotton for the collodion is very difficult 
to obtain or even to make. 

Absolute Alcohol and Ether were in- 
sisted upon by Capt. Abney and others in 
the earlier days of the wet collodion pro- 
cess, until someone pointed out that Com- 
mercial Collodions,giving quite satisfactory 
results, were purchasable at very much 
less than the price of the absolute (or 
pure) solvents,—then the tale was told 
that, whilst methylated solvents could 
be used, the absolute solvents should be, 
the effect of this statement being to kill 
home-made collodion and boom the com- 
mercial. 

As for the pyroxiline, if a sample 
working well in the wet collodion process, 


there can be no reason why the same 
pyroxiline cannot be used for a collodion 
emulsion. The only grave fault that can 
be laid against pyroxiline, is when it 
gives a horny film, that is not amenable 
to a variation in the proportions of the 
alcohol and ether, or to the judicious 
addition of water. 

Collodio Bromide emulsion has its own 
share of photographic literature, which 
deals entirely with the making of negatives 
in continuous tone, with formula galore, 
all overloaded with silver halvid, even 
for an unwashed emulsion, which is quite 
unfit for practical use on account of 
quick decomposition, and certainty of 
fog, this decomposition being arrested by 
washing away the causes, left an emulsion 
giving good negatives but a film that had 
lost most of its tenacity, rendering it 
difficult to flow over even small plates. 

The remedy for these faults is to wash 
the emulsion, dry the pellicle and to 
re-dissolve that pellicle in collodion, and 
not in the mixed solvents only, by doing 
this a film with all the tenacity, and 
fluiditv of ordinary collodion is obtained, 
amenable to any alkaline developer 
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giving an image equal to any bath collo- 
dion plate. 

In making up a collodion emulsion 
quite different halogens should be used 
when line negatives are to be made than 
when negatives in continuous tone are 
required, and especially when those nega- 
tives are colour separations for tri-colour, 
or four-colour reproduction. For line 
negatives Zinc Bromide and Lithum 
Chloride are very good. For continuous 
tone Cadmium and Lithum Bromides 
are recommended. 

The collodion for emulsion must be 
made up in advance, and given ample 
time for the flocculent matter to deposit 
before it is salted for emulsifying, emul- 
sion made with muddy collodion being 
certain to give spotty films. 

When gun cotton is used, the time 
required for settling of this deposit will 
vary from one to three months, but by 
using Necoloidine, the plain collodion will 
clear in a week, and Necoloidine is 
recommended in preference to anv gun 
cotton. 

Plain Collodion 1s made up with 


240 grains 
20 ounces 


Necoloidine : 
Methylated Ether .720 


Allow the Necoloidine to soak in the Ether 
all night, add 20 ounces of Industrial 
Spirit, and shake up until Necoloidine 
dissolves, then put awav in a cool place 
to get rid of air bells, and to clear, the 
Necoloidine having already gone through 
the clearing process, there is little or no 
deposit, in fact, once the air bells, genera- 
ted by the agitation necessary for dissolu- 
tion, are dispersed, the plain collodion 
is ready for use, but is improved in 
quality by a little age. 

This plain Collodion is intended for dis- 
solving the silver bromide pellicle, aftcr 


the bye-products have been washed out of 
the emulsified collodion. 

The next thing will be to make up a 
Bromised Collodion, to which will be 
added subsequently the Silver Nitrate to 
form the sensitive Silver Bromide. Soak 
120 grains Necoloidine in 10 ounces of 
Methylated Ether for a few hours, then 
add 240 grains Zinc Bromide and 60 
grains of Fused Calcium Chloride to 8 
ounces of Industrial Spirit, when the salts 
are dissolved filter,then add to the Necoloi- 
dine and Ether, and shake till Necoloidine 
is dissolved, then when settled and free 
from air bells this will be ready for the 
process of emulsification, by adding to it 
silver nitrate, for which full instructions 
will be given next month. 


W. T. WILKINSON. 
13, Clifton Rd., 
Shepherds Bush, W12. 


(Continued from Page 150.) 


done and is being done to-day by the 
majority of the photo-engravers, for, 
were it otherwise, prices would be shot 
generally and the sheriff would have his 
hands full. 

The foregoing is an Editorial from the 
“ Process Engravers’ Bulletin,” but it so 
exactly fits the position here to-day that 
we have altered our arrangements in 
order to include it in this issue. 


(Continued from pase 157.) 


make good. The standard of union 
men must be higher than the standard 
for non-union men, and we have got to 
Trades unionism, in its broadest 
conception, calls for trade education, 
fair dealing, avoidance of waste and 
friction, competency and reasonableness.” 


meet it. 
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If the F.M P.E. was a Joint Stock Company. 


By A. E. Dent. 


HY waste money in paving 
travellers to trip over one 


another’s heels in the doorways 
of prospective customers? As this 
thought flashed across my mind it set me 
thinking of the economies which could be 
made if the Federation was run as a 
single concern. 

Suppose all the members of the F.M.P.E. 
agreed that they would really join forces 
and run their works collectively as a 
unit under the control of a board of 
directors elected from amongst themselves, 
is it not possible that economies might 
be made under the following headings— 
Travelling, Advertising, Specialising and 
Materials. Although it is not in the 
scope of this article to describe the 
financial adjustment that would of neces- 
sity be brought into being, such a scheme 
is obviously within the bounds of practical 
company work, and it is interesting to 
consider the probable advantages arising 
from such unified working. 


Obtaining Business. 

On the vexed question of turnover it 
will be agreed that at any given period 
there is only a certain amount of work to 
be produced, it therefore becomes a 
question which house shall gather to 
itself the greater portion, consequently 
there is an astonishing waste of money in 
paying travellers to go out and endeavour 
to filch the work from one firm to another, 
This form of fatuous competition results 
in the lowest possible price being paid by 
the customer, which may be good business 
for the customer, but 1f we are always to 
sell at rock bottom price, surely it is 
absurd to pay travellers princely salaries 


for the purpose of ensuring that doubtful 
privilege. 

Now a properly managed Joint Stock 
Company would probably first of all 
apportion its customers among a given 
number of travellers, and so cut out nine- 
tenths of this overlapping expense, and 
it would further see that they were 
instructed to canvass. for the best price 
instead of the worst—a failing so ingrained 
amongst process travellers that they 
must surely have been all reared on 
skimmed milk. 

Advertising. 

Big money is at present wasted by 
rival members taking large spaces in 
magazines, etc., to announce unconvinc- 
ingly that So-and-So’s blocks are better 
than their neighbours, all of which could 
be saved, each member (or department) 
being assured of his proportion of work 
without undue interference or fear of 
piracy, there would be no need to advertise 
in this wasteful manner. 

Creating Demand. 

A committee might be appointed to 
prepare illustrated articles as specimen 
pages for non-illustrated periodicals in 
order to encourage the use of blocks. 
Trades which are slow to use illustrated 
advertising would be circularised by mail 
enclosing specimen sheets applicable to 
their class of goods, and so on. 
Specialized Work. 

It has been found that any firm speciali- 
ing in a certain line of product discovers 
by practice new methods and facilities 
Which cheapen the production of that 
product. Hence by apportioning such 
work to certain firms it could be produced 
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more economically and better than by 
firms catering in an all-round way. 


Lace curtains are a notable instance. 
Carpets might easily be a speciality 
instead of an unprofitable incubus, and 
Colour Work in general if handled only 
by firms specially equipped with large 
studios and elaborate proofing facilities 
might be made a profit line instead of a 
gamble as it is at present with many 
members. 


Raw Material. 


As a Joint Stock concern the Federation 
would naturally purchase its metal, wood, 
proofing paper, and other principal 
materials in bulk, and members could 
collect same at cost price by means of 
dock warrants, etc. 


Saving. 

It might be fairly assumed that the 
foregoing economies would result in a 
considerable saving, and if therefore in 
keeping with the time worn traditions of 
the Process Trade, the whole of this 
were given to the customer then the 
Federation selling price would be low 
enough to shake the vitals of the Non- 
Federated few, or if some of it were 
retained, it would go some way towards 
giving process houses a fair return for 
energy expended. 

Some, if not all, of the foregoing ideas 
having no doubt occurred to members 
from time to time, I do not put them 
forward as original lest I be accused of 
trying to teach my maternal grandparent 
to extract nutriment from the ovoid 
embryo, but I make this re-statement in 
order to give stimulous to further thought 
in the direction of collective action. 


HOLBORN DISTRICT. 
SCHOOLBOYS AMATEUR. . 
BOXING ASSOCIATION. 


FINALS 


AT BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 
CHANCERY LANE. 


24° OCTOBER AT. 7-15. 


The above line illustration was designed 


and reproduced at the L.C.C. School of 


Photo-Engraving and Lithography, and 


shows that the boys’ recreation is looked 
after as well as their trade work. 


In addition to Physical Drill, provided 
by the Council, there is Boxing and a 
Cricket and Football Club attached to the 
School. 


The Holborn District of the London 
School Boys’ Amateur Boxing Association 
will hold its annual competition in the 
Birkbeck College Theatre, on Tuesday, 
October 24th, at 7 p.m. Four of the Bolt 
Court Boys are in the semi-finals at three 
different weights. - 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 


PLATES 
IMPERIAL 


PANCHROMATIC “A” 


plates are intended for use where the high- 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. 

They will give a full colour rendering when 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can 
be used in the dark room. 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “B” 


plates are intended for three-colour work, 

scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

the visible spectrum and must be 

manipulated in complete darkness until 
fixed. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the notėd characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Atad: Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


— 


SIX PENCE NET; Post fre Bd. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, Gg., Colonies and abroad 8s. 


London :—GBORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAWL@ORg, dytd.o Wéellingten. 


When you want a set of 
colour negatives which give 
accurate register and faith- 
fully reproduce all the subtle 
colouring in the original—use 


Wratten Tricolour Filters 


Kodak Limited, 
(Wratten Division) 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
J0 H N S 0 N ' S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 
AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M I C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Etc. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals : For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS' 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
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The Wages Arbitration. 


N the report of “The Council at 
Work ”’ will be found full reference 
to what has led up to the Arbitra- 

tion case, and as we think it will be of 
interest to the members, we print the 
case for the Federation as presented to 
the Arbitration Court, together with 
the reply of the Societies. We do not 
propose to make any comment thereon, 
but print the case of each side just as 
presented and leave members to form 
their personal judgment thereon. 

The case for the Federation was 
opened as follows :— 


WAGES ARBITRATION, 1922. 
Introductory. 


The agreements between the two 
Societies and the Federation, particulars 
of which I will presently explain, provides 
that any alteration in wages must be 
brought about by mutual agreement. 

This was the idea kept before the 
Societies and the Federation when wages 
were on the up grade. Whenever they 
asked for higher wages they were met in 
conference and by mutual agreement 
increases were given. 

Now that wages are on the down grade 
the Men’s Societies have thrown over the 
mutuality idea and have refused every 
attempt made to get a reduction since 
that of 5s. per week in October, 1921. 


In endeavouring to bring about this 
mutual understanding we have put up 


or agreed three proposals : 


1. A reduction of 14s. 6d. per week, 
together with a sliding scale that should 
regulate wages for the future. 

2. A reduction of 10s. 6d. per week 
agreed between the Men’s Executive and 
the Council of the Federation. 

3. A reduction of 9s. 6d. per week 
with stabilisation for a term agreed 
between the Men’s representatives and 
the Federation. 


Notwithstanding that the Men’s Leaders 
and Executive accepted proposal No. 2 
and 3, and strongly recommended the 
acceptance of No. 3, the membership have 
turned them all down so that the Federa- 
tion Council in the endeavour to secure 
an agreement by mutual consent, having 
gone far beyond the extremely reasonable 
limit of their instructions, are now com- 
pelled to withdraw both the 10s. 6d. and 
9s. 6d. arrangements, and are forced very 
reluctantly to put in movement the 
Arbitration clauses of our Agreement in 
order to secure what we believe to be a 
small measure of justice, viz., the reduc- 
tion of 14s. 6d. per week. 


The Case Stated. 


During the year or two prior to 1914 
the Process Engraving Industry was 
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passing through an unprecedented period 
of cut-throat competition which had its 
reflex influence upon the wages of the 
employces—as a consequence neither the 
Employer nor Employee was satisfied. 

The outbreak of the war accentuated 
this position and made conditions for 
both sides so exceedingly difficult that 
early in 1916 steps were taken to bring 
them together in order if possible to 
stabilise conditions. 

The outcome of this effort was a series 
of meetings between the Council of the 
Federation of Master Process Engravers 
and representatives of the Amalgamated 
Society of Litho Artists and Process 
Workers, and out of the discussions 
which took place at these meetings, an 
arrangement was come to that eventuated 
in an agreement dated October, 1916, by 
which cach side, upon certain conditions 
being attained, undertook to support 
each other and so more completely assure 
the future of the Trade. 

The conditions attached to the eventuat- 
ing of the Agreement were that not less 
than 90 per cent. of the employers should 
come into the Federation and not less 
than 90 per cent. of the employees should 
come into the Men’s Society. 

Tnese figures having been practically 
achieved by both sides, the Agreement of 
October, 1916, was duly signed and 
became the foundation of our relations 
from that date. In 1920 it was revised, 
and has been in force ever since. Copies 
of that Agreement are now handed in. 

At the time the Agreement referred to 
was being discussed, the Trade Union 
minimum wage of the employee was 
£2 5s. per week, but there were very many 
employees receiving less than the 
minimum, others receiving more, but in 
consideration of the supreme effort being 


made to strengthen the membership of 
the Society and the Federation, and of 
the support promised by the Society in 
the agreement, and the difficult times 
through which we were passing, it was 
decided that the minimum should be 
raised to £2 10s. per week, an increase of 
5s., that being considered a fair and reason- 
able wage at that date ; it consequently 
became the new minimum wage, but every 
employee then receiving more than the 
old minimum wage was to be given an 
increase of 4s. per week. 

The cost of living had by the date of 
the agreement risen some 50 to 60 points. 

This minimum wage, however, did not 
long exist, for in the course of a few 
months the men’s representatives applied 
for a further increase and from time to 
time as the cost of living figures went up 
the men’s representatives made overtures 
to the Federation pointing out these 
increased costs and asked for higher 
remuncration in order to meet those 
Increases so that their members might 
maintain themselves in equal position 
in daily life. 

The Council of the Federation, notwith- 
standing the existence of the agreement 
fixing the wages and conditions for a 
period of four years, from time to time 
consented to a revision of the minimum 
rate in favour of the workers as is shewn 
by the following table :— 


Date. Wage. Cost of living 
£ s.d. increase. 
Pre Agreement 2 5 0 
October, 1916 210 0 50—60% 
July, 1917 . 213 0 80% 
December, 1917 ... 218 0 85% 
February, 1918 3 0 0 90% 
May, 1918 3 6 6 95—100% 
October, 1918 3 16 6 115—120% 
June, 1919 4 1 6 105% 
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Date. Wage. Cost of living 
£ s. d. increase. 
January, 1920 415 0 125°, 
July, 1920 5 4 6 152% 
January, 1921 5 9 6 165% 
October, 1921 ... 5 4 6 110% 


In every case the reason put forward 
by the Societies for these increases was 
that the cost of living was advancing at 
so great a rate that the men could not 
maintain themselves in the position they 
were accustomed to unless these increases 
were given. It was on this ground that 
the Federation Council agreed to meet 
the request of the Society and consented 
to the increased wage. Every time appli- 
cation for increase was inade something 
was given, not all they asked for, but 
something substantial—never once were 
they refused, but now that the cost of 
living 1s on the down grade we have only 
been able to secure one s. reduction and 
two very definite refusals. 

It will be seen that when the cost of 
living was at its highest the wages were 
£3 4s. 6d. above the 1914 Trade Union 
minimum and £2 19s. 6d. above the figure 
of the 1916 Agreement. 

When the 1916 Agreement was entered 
into the cost of living had increased some 


50 to 60 points according to the Board of . 


Trade figures, and eventually rose to 176 
points, but has since fallen to 80 points, 
consequently there has been a decrease of 
96 points from the highest point touched. 

Seeing that the argument for increased 
wages was always founded upon the 
increased cost of living, it is evident that 
if the Federation had followed upon the 
same lines when the Board of Trade figures 


declined, we should by now have hada 


reduction of £2 16s. 6d. per week, but so 
far, as previously stated, we have had one 
reduction of 5s. only. 


It may here be pointed out that though 
the minimum wage is that dealt with all 
through the negotiations, yet a very large 
percentage of the men are receiving wages 
very much above the minimum, 

During the period of the war, the short- 
age of workers was so great that ind'vidual 
wages advanced very much above the 
Trade Union rate. As a consequence, 
when we are negotiating upon the mini- 
mum wage, it must be recollected that 
only a comparatively small number of 
workers are receiving the lowest pay, 
though of course every one will be subject 
to the reduction whether he is receiving 
the minimum or a higher rate of pay. 

Taking into account the altered condi- 
tions In social life that have come into 
being since the war, the Employers’ Fed- 
eration, notwithstanding the high wages 
paid to so many of our employces, has 
not considered it reasonable to ask for 
the £2 16s. 6d. reduction previously 
referred to, and so force the worker at 
minimum wage back to pre-war condi- 
tions, but does ask and demand proper 
consideration for the reasonable claims 
put forward on behalf of the Trade and 
the Public. 

Moreover, it must be pointed out that 
the Federated Employers, in addition to 
the high wages paid, have not been back- 
ward in giving concessions to their workers 
in order to improve their social condition. 

As evidence of this generous treatment 
it may be mentioned that during the past 
six years the employees have over and 
above the question of wages secured 
benefits from the employers as follows : 
14 less hours per work- \ It is obligatory 


ing week upon the em- 
14 weeks holiday every } ployers to pay 
summer for ali these at 


All Bank Holidays. full rates of pay. 
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These concessions cost the employer 
to-day no less than 8s. to 9s. per week 
per Journeyman employee, and other 
arrangements In the conduct of business, 
viz., the restriction of apprentices, the 
increased rates of pay to apprentices, the 
employing of journeymen only in place 
of non-skilled youths in the less essential 
parts of the work, increased rates of pay 
for overtime—these are estimated to 
cost the employer to-day at least £1 per 
Journeyman per week, making together a 
sum of £1 8s. or £1 9s. per week, per 
Journcyman cost to the employer, in 
addition to the wages, the benefit of 
which goes to the employce. 

The Federation wishes it to be clearly 
understood that it has no desire to return 
to pre-war conditions either in wages or 
prices, but feels it is imperative that due 
regard must be had to the general trend 
of wages and Trade conditions. 

When wages were on the up grade, and 
the Board of Trade figures stood at 80 
points increase, the minimum wage was 
£2 13s. per week, so that now that the 
Board of Trade figures are on the down 
grade and stand at the same point, viz., 
80, the Federation in proposing that the 
minimum shall be £4 10s. per week is 
conceding £1 17s. per employee at mini- 
mum rates more than he had at the corres- 
ponding period when the figures were on 
the up grade, this is in addition to the 
£1 9s. previously referred to, consequently 
is a very substantial concession and shews 
that there is ample room for the adjust- 
ment asked for. 

It may here be pointed out that though 
the Employers’ Federation have offered 


such generous terms and that though . 


there has been a drop of about 40 points 
since the 5s. reduction was secured, the 
employees have twice refused by ballot 


schemes agreed upon between their Execu- 
tives and the Federation Council, though 
the said Executives have recommended 
their adoption in one Case. 

The Annual meeting of the Federation 
resolved that at least 14s. 6d. per week 
reduction should be pressed for, together 
with a sliding-scale to regulate future 
wages, and the Council of the Federation 
negotiated upon these lines, but as pro- 
gress could not be made, agreed at a 
conference between the two parties to 
recommend its members to accept 10s. 6d. 
provided the employees agreed to that 
figure; this, however, was turned down by 
the Men’s ballot. 

The matter was then referred to the 
Joint Industrial Council which failed 
to solve the problem, and referred it 
back to the Federation Council and the 
Men’s Executive. 

These two bodies again conferred, but 
as it seemed impossible to make any 
progress, the Council after a very long 
discussion agreed, at the suggestion of the 
Employees deputation, to recommend 
their members to accept 9s. 6d. per week 
reduction, the desire to, accomplish an 
agreement by friendly negotiation being 
the only ground for this departure from 
the Mandate given by the Annual Meeting; 
but, as every effort to secure a settlement 
by friendly bargaining has been turned 
down by the members of the Men's 
Societies, the Federation withdraws its 
consent to either the 9s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. 
suggestions and presses for the full and 
immediate reduction of 14s. 6d. per weck. 

We have not asked for a large reduction 
in order to secure something lower as has 
so frequently been the case in this class of 
dispute, the matter has been carefully 
considered, and we are convinced that 
nothing less than Ids. 6d. reduction will 
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be of any use to us in order to help forward 
a revival of Trade. 


THE EMPLOYEES REPLY. 


The Societies representatives submitted 
to the arbitrators that, whilst not con- 
testing the facts presented by the Employ- 
ers, there were important reasons why 
the workmen had resisted wage reductions. 
Though arguments were used bearing 
upon the “cost of living ” in order to 
reach the present wage position, we had 
always made a special claim for re- 
muneration as a craft, and, in our opinion, 
the existing standard wage was not an 
excessive one as a permanent remuncra- 
tion for those engaged in a skilled trade 
like Process Engraving. 

We demur at the definition of gener- 
osity with regard to wage advances. In 
our judgment, the whole Agreement had 
been a business arrangement between the 
two sides, wages and other costs being re- 
flected, at the different periods, in the 
prices charged. It was mutually recog- 
nised that there was nothing in the trade, 
for either masters or men, in pre-Agree- 
ment days. We came together to prevent 
insolvency and the continuation of a 
sweated industry. We had to make a 
beginning with a new form of co-operation 
but it was never imagined that the ar- 
rangements made in 1916 or in 1921, as 
far as wages and conditions were con- 
cerned, were for all time. 

We submit that the customer is not 
paying too much for the services he is 
receiving. It is his business to demand 
cheapness and nothing would satisfy his 
appetite whilst the possibility was open 
to him to beat down competing scllers. 
This: practice was such an integral part 
of modern buying that we might as well 


fight it now as later. We fully appre- 


ciated the difficulty the Process Engraver 
had in mecting this insistent demand for 
cheaper blocks, but to yield was only to 
have the demand renewed by the same 
influences which prompted the buyer at 
the present time. We suggested that 
something ought to be done to educate 
him to the value he is receiving for his 
money. 

We are not convinced that the Federa- 
tion is unanimous in the belief that exist- 
ing wages and prices are too high. We 
are under the impression that they are 
being stampeded by Provincial pressure 
and buyers’ demands. 

These considerations led us to contest 
the statement that lower prices would 
induce more business. Our recent ex- 
perience had not confirmed such a sub- 
mission, After the recent reduction of 
5s., our unemployment figures rose to the 
high-water mark of 290 members on the 
books, with a disturbing amount of short 
time. Since the application for a further 
reduction had been received, there had 
been a steady improvement, month by 
month, only 120 members signing the 
unemployment book at the present time. 
The Engineers, who have experienced a 
wicked cut in wages during the past twelve 
months, report 20 per cent. of their mem- 
bers unemployed during October, thus 
proving the ineffectiveness of cheap labour 
to stimulate trade. The reasons for bad 
trade were world wide, and, as far as our 
own trade 1s concerned, we could not 
hope to be busy, whatever prices charged, 
when the staple trades of the country 
were slack. 

Another contributing feature to the 
shortage was the presence of foreign com- 
petitors, who, owing to the rates of ex- 
change, were in a position to quote prices 
impossible to the English manufacturer. 
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The presence of several new firms also had 
an important effect when orders were 
scarce, although their aggregate com- 
petition would scarcely be felt in normal 
times. | 

An important influence on our members, 
when we had to submit to them the result 
of recent negotiations, was the fact that 
high wages were being offered by non- 
federated houses, though obviously these 
houses were quoting lower prices. This 
gave the men in the shops the impression 
that certain reductions in the case of 
material and possible economies in the 
Sales Departments of firms would enable 
slightly lower prices to be quoted, rather 
than that the workmen should be offered 
up as a sacrifice to buyers’ demands. 

In considering the proposed wages re- 
duction, the workmen were at a loss to 
know how they could adjust their present 
mode of living. As far as they could see, 
it could only be done by reducing the 
quantity or quality of their food, or by 
eliminating one or two of the few luxuries 
which they could command and they 
felt, in a trade like ours, such a policy 
lacked wisdom and imagination, 
pecially when its result, on*an increased 
volume of trade, was so problematical, 
From a craft point of view, the labourer 
was worthy of his hire. 

The Arbitrators took time to discuss 
the case between themselves and on 
November 13th we received the award, 
in which they summarised the arguments 
of both sides, and concluded as follows :— 

“We believe that there is danger of 
serious damage to the interests both of 
the employers and the workmen if there 
is no reduction in the price of blocks, and 
that for the general benefit of the Trade 
it is imperative that a reduction shall be 


es- 


2 


made.’ 


“ We are satisfied therefore, that it is 
necessary that a reduction in prices should 
take place and that labour costs being a 
considerable proportion of the cost of pro- 
duction in this business, this must ob- 
viously affect the wages paid, but we are 
also satisfied that the cut in wages and 
prices should be simultaneous, and that 
when this cut has taken effect, stabilisa- 
tion should exist until the end of 1923.” 
We therefore issue the following Award :— 

“That there shall be a reduction of 
wages of 7s. 6d. per week, which should 
coincide with a reduction in prices. We 
recommend the date for both as being the 
first week in December, 1922, but should 
it not be possible to issue a revised Price 
List by that date, the wage reduction to be 
postponed until the operation of the re- 
vised Price List.” 

“That these wages shall be stabilised 
until the 3lst December, 1923.” 

‘That this award to be a flat reduction 
and apply to all men concerned, whether 
receiving the minimum rate or additional 
merit wages.” 

“That the reduction in the wages of 
Apprentices shall be made as follows:— 
First year to remain without alteration ; 
second vear Is. 6d. reduction ; third year, 
3s. 6d. reduction ; fourth year, 5s. 6d. re- 
duction ; fifth year, 7s. 6d. reduction.” 

“That the reduction shall be the same 
for London and the Provinces.” 


W. H. LOCK, 

9, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
WALTER C. WARREN. 

80 Blackfriars Road, S.E. 1. 


Yes, the word “cheap” is in the 
dictionary. Leave it there. It 1s a poor 
word plant to set out in a Process En- 
graving Office. 
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Our President Honoured. 


HAT Mr. Andrew Dargavel, our 
President, is held in very high 
esteem by the Members of the 

Federation was evidenced by the gather- 
ing at the Hotel Cecil on Monday, October 
22nd. 


MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL. 


The meeting was primarily called for 
the purpose of discussing the advisability 
of establishing a Process Engravers’ Club 
for London, but the opportunity for 
shewing how greatly the Trade appreciated 
the services of the President of the Federa- 
tion was so unique that it was decided to 
combine the two purposes in the one 
function. 

For some considerable time there has 
been a feeling in the Trade that the 


services rendered by the President should 
be acknowledged in some tangible manner, 
consequently when those interested got 
into communication with the Committee 
appointed to convene the meeting to 
consider the club question it was resolved 
to carry out this long cherished idea and 
communicate with the whole of the 
membership saying what it was proposed 
to do. 

The response was so unanimous and 
generous that it was soon apparent that 
the proposed presentation was very popu- 
lar, and by the date of the meeting had 
reached a very satisfactory amount. 

When Mr. Dargavel heard what was 
proposed he at once pointed out to the 
Secretary that although he very greatly 
appreciated the honour proposed to be 
conferred, he really felt that the work he 
had done hardly called for such expression 
of thanks, and that, moreover, as the 
Trade was passing through such difficult 
times he felt that the time was not oppor- 
tune for any such acknowledgment of 
his services, and it was only at the urgent 
solicitation of the Committee that he 
eventually agreed to fall in with the 
evident wishes of the members. 

The gathering in the Victoria Hall at 
the Hotel Cecil was an extremely repre- 
sentative one ; just about 100 guests 
gathered for the occasion, embracing 
practically the whole of the representative 
Process Houses in the country, some 
coming from the far north, and Scotland 
not being behind in the determination to 
shew appreciation of the President's 
work. 

The Vice-President, Mr. V. Siviter 
Smith presided, and was supported by 
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members of the Council and friends, all 
of whom joined in the evening’s festivities, 
after a very excellent dinner, most 
admirably carried out by the Hotel 
Management, which greatly helped to 
make the occasion a very happy and 
successful one. 

After the toast ‘‘ The King ” had been 
duly honoured, the Chairman proposed 


him on every point of his policy; that 
these sentiments were really those of the 
meeting was amply testified by the rounds 
of applause that greeted the sentences as 
they were delivered. 

The Chairman’s concluding remarks 
that the President by his kindly encourage- 
ment and unfailing allowances for others, 
had put Process Engravers under a debt 


THE DINNER AT THE HOTEL CECIL. 


the toast of the evening, the “ Health of 
our President, Mr. Andrew Dargavel,’’ 
and in doing so expressed the very great 
appreciation of Mr. Dargavel’s services to 
the Federation felt not only by himself 
but by every member. 

He laid emphasis upon the fact that 
this was the eighth year of Mr. Dargavel’s 
Presidency, and that by his tact and skilful 
administration, and by his assiduous and 
disinterested work he had gained not 
only the esteem, but the affection and 
high regard of them all, even those who 
had not always been able to agree with 


which they could never repay, met with 
such hearty appreciation that when the 
Chairman proposed the toast it was 
responded to with great enthusiasm, and 
was accorded musical honours. 

The Chairman then made the Presenta- 
tion of a Diamond Brooch for the Presi- 
dent’s wife, a Diamond Tie-pin for 
himself, a cheque for £150, together with 
congratulatory messages received from 
all parts of the country. 

Immediately after the Chairman had 
resumed his seat Mr. Entwhistle of Man- 
chester, asked permission to intervene in 
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order that he might express the apprecia- 
tion the members of the Northern Counties’ 
Association felt for Mr. Dargavel’s work, 
and to make a presentation on their 
behalf. 

He pointed out that although they had 
joined in the general presentation, they 
particularly wished to shew their personal 
affection and regard for their President, 
for they were at one with London in 
their desire to suitably acknowledge the 
services so generously rendered. 

Manchester members had heard reports 
of Mr. Dargavel’s love for his violin, 
and they therefore asked him to accept 
two bound volumes containing the com- 
plete works of Beethoven arranged for 
the violin and piano. 

The somewhat unexpected interlude 
met with a great reception, for it em- 
phasised in a peculiar manner the personal 
attachment felt by the members for their 
chief. — 

When Mr. Dargavel rose to respond he 
met with an extremely hearty reception, 
one that must have made him feel there 
was much more in the presentation than 
the articles that lay on the table in front 
of him, and turning to the President, he 
expressed his thanks for the very apprecia- 
tive remarks he had made, and said that 
the letters referred to gave him very great 
pleasure, that he had more of them at 
home written in a similar strain, all of 
which were kept in a little inlaid box, 
itself a gift from a Federation member. 
That little box and its contents served to 
remind him of very many pleasant 
associations and friendships, and it had 
well fulfilled the purpose for which it 
was intended. He valued it as a token 
that his efforts on behalf of the Federation 
and the trade had met with some apprecia- 
tion. Anything more than that, he had 


neither hoped nor expected. He felt 
it quite impossible to find words to express 
adequately his thanks for the kind things 
that had been said, the very magnificent 
presentation made, and the very high 
honour done him that evening. As 
for the work he had done, it would not 
have been possible but for the assistance 
and support which he had received from 
all the members of the Council, and very 
many other members as well. Mr. Dar- 
gavel proceeded—with many humorous 
references to the gentlemen mentioned. 
Recalling the early work of Mr. Carl 
Hentschel in the formation of the Federa- 
tion, he said he thought Mr. Hentschel 
would be justified in claiming that he 
had laid the foundations and paved the 
way for the greater things that were to 
follow. Mr. Dargavel concluded with 
rencwed expressions of thanks for the 
honour done him, which, he said, he would 
remember as long as he hved. 


The following letter from Mrs. Dargavel 
expresses her appreciation of the honour 
done to her husband. 

28th October 1922. 
Dear Mr. Dent, 

I should like if possible to express 
my thanks to all those to whose kind 
thoughts I am indebted for such a 
beautiful brooch presented to my husband 
at the dinner given in his honour. It 
was indeed a very great, but delightful 
surprise to receive such a handsome gift 
which will always remain one of my most 
cherished possessions, particularly because 
it reflects the esteem Mr. Dargavel 
possesses in the hearts of the members 
of the Federation. 

With kind regards, 
Yours sinccrely, 
(Send) FLORENCE DARGAVEL. 
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eA Process Engravers’ (lub for London. 


HOSE who were present at the 
T recent meeting of the London 
Members to make arrangements 
to carry out the Levy necessitated by the 
work of the Federation, will remember 
that a small committee was appointed to 
arrange an inaugural dinner at which the 
question could be discussed. 

This dinner took place at the Hotel 
Cecil on October 22nd, and after the 
presentation to the President, the question 
was raised as to the advisability of form- 
ing a club for the London Members in 
order that they might meet from time to 
time, and discuss matters of interest to 
themselves, as well as to the Trade in 
general. 

It was pointed out that they need not 
be entirely business meetings but that 
the social element might be introduced 
with very great advantage, so that in 
the informality of social intercourse, the 
members might be able to get into closer 
touch with each other than is possible 
at a more formal business meeting. 

Various views were expressed as to 
the practicability and usefulness of such 
a club, and it was pointed out that in 
other places such clubs had been very 
successful ; in fact, that they had such a 
beneficial influence upon the members 
that they were looked upon with very 
great favour, and considered as a real 
necessity in preserving good fellowship 
between the various members of the craft. 

Eventually it was proposed, and se- 
conded that such a club be formed, and 
that the members of the London Trade 
be called together at an early date to 
take in hand the work of organisation, 
etc., ctc. 


The Committee which had carried 
out the arrangements for the dinner 
were appointed a Committee to carry out 
the preliminary matters connected with 
the formation of the Club, and to arrange 
an early meeting so that the necessary 
steps may be taken to bring it into being. 

Soon as this Committee has been able 
to outline the scheme, and arrange for a 
meeting, all the London members will 
be called together to discuss the suggested 
plans, and to take such steps as may be 
thought best in the interests of all. 


(Continued from Page 178.) 
Processes are also being employed which 
claim to do without retouching and very 
fine results are attained. Hitherto a good 
many of the failures of offset work have 
been due to the operators working half- 
tone and colour negatives in the same 
way as for blocks, whereas a quite different 
negative is required for photo-offset. 

Grain processes are now coming largely 
into vogue for photo-offset because such 
work can be rendered much better by it 
than by blocks. 

Perhaps it may be urged that an offset 
plate would not wear through a long run 
so well as copper half-tone blocks. There 
is no very definite evidence on this point 
but I may point out that it is easy to 
make a duplicate plate once you have the 
negatives. l 

Application to Colour Work. 

It may be urged that for colour work 
there is no real equivalent for fine etching 
by which the most perfect results in block 
work are produced. This is being reme- 
died by retouching on the negative, and 
in developing the image on the plate. 
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General Offices : 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
Telephone: Holborn 5746. 
Secretary - MR A. E. DENT. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.15. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


a a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work. 


HE matter of greatest interest to 
the Trade during the past month 
has been the Arbitration between 

the Federation and the Process Workers’ 
Society and the Platen Printers’ Society. 

As previously reported, the Arbitrators 
had been decided upon, and had accepted 
the positions, they were Mr. W. H. Lock, 
President of the Association of British 
Manufacturers of Machinery for the Print- 
ing and Allied Trades, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the Printing, and 
Allied Trades Exhibition, and Director of 
Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., for the 
Federation ; and Mr. Walter C. Warren, 
Secretary of the Stercotypers’ Trade Union, 


for the Process workers and Platen 


Printers’ Societies. 


The terms of reference were considered, 
and it was decided that these must be in 
accordance with the resolution of the 
Annual Meeting, viz., a reduction of 
14s. 6d. in the wages being paid, together 
with the sliding scale to regulate future 
wages, 


These terms of reference were sent to 
the Secretaries of the two Unions, but 
they reported that they could not admit 
the discussion of the sliding scale in the 
Arbitration as it was not within the scope 
of the agreement; and as it was con- 
tended that there was reasonable ground 
for this objection that portion of the 
terms was omitted. 


This portion of the case was therefore 
omitted because it was realised that, 
by attempting to maintain it, it would 
inevitably lead to delay, and further, 
that as there was no provision in the 
agreement for anything but mutual 
arrangements it was realised that if it 
went to the Arbitrators the Societies 
might get it ruled out, as by fixing rates 
of increases or decreases once for all the 
mutual arrangement clauses of the agree- 
ment would be violated, and further that 
the terms of reference must be mutually 
agreed before the Arbitration could take 
place. 


The Arbitration Court sat at the offices 
of the Federation on Monday, October 
30th, when the cases for the Federation 
and Societies were placed before the 
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Arbitrators and were fully discussed ; 
after a long sitting during which the 
case was viewed from every point, and 
every argument that could tell in favour 
of either side seemed to have been exhaus- 
ted, the court was adjourned in order to 
give the Arbitrators the opportunity of 
thoroughly examining the case individu- 
ally, and then to meet and carefully 
consider their verdict. 

The statement of the case both for and 
against, together with the result of the 
Arbitration, will be found on page 163. 

During the month the Council has 
received a deputation of the members 
of the Pictorial Post Card Publishers’ 
Association asking that a special rate 
should be fixed for colour work for Post 
Cards. 

It was pointed out by them that there 
was every indication of the Pictorial Post 
Card once more reviving, and becoming 
popular as it once was; this to a great 
extent might be looked for by the prospec- 
tive return to the halfpenny postage, 
but seeing that the Trade had been so 
heavily handicapped, and had so greatly 
fallen off in sales, it was felt to beim- 
possible to print the large editions such 
as was usual in pre-war days ; this being 
the case, the cost of the plates for printing 
the smaller editions became so dispro- 
portionate that the deputation thought 
it might be possible to secure some special 
rate for the class of work such as would 
enable them to purchase plates in this 
country, and print these smaller editions 
at a price that would help them to sell 
them at the popular price of one penny. 

The Council discussed the matter with 
the deputation and pointed out that at 
the present prices members of the Federa- 
tion could hardly make the work pay, so 
that there was no room for reductions, 


consequently unless there could be some 
definite promise of considerably increased 
volume of work such as would keep colour 
departments fairly full up for a consider- 
able time and so help reduce overhead 
and other charges, it was difficult to see 
where the reduction was to come from, 
especially as wages just now were such 
a great factor in the question of price. 

To this the deputation replied that if 
it were possible to do anything in the 
direction indicated they probably might 
be willing to enter into some sort of 
arrangement with the Council by which 
some guarantee could be given that 
all such work should be done in this 
country, and some agreement come to 
between the two parties that should bring 
a fair amount of work at once into the 
Process Houses; in fact, if some such 
arrangement could be brought about, 
and a suitable price arranged, they had 
some hundred or so of subjects ready to 
put in hand immediately, and would be 
pleased to put them with British Firms 
as they were quite sure that the British 
work was superior to that they were 
getting elsewhere, but as the price of the 
plates here was so much greater than they 
could possibly pay if they were to make 
any profit at all out of the transaction, 
they asked that the Council should take 
the matter into consideration and make 
a special effort to meet the case as it was 
not their wish to go clsewhere for their 
work, but under present conditions 1t was 
compulsory or else refrain from publish- 
ing unless the Federation could help 
them. 

The Council pomted out the difficulties 
of the position, but promised to give the 
question further consideration, and to 
call a meeting of the Colour Houses at 
which the matter might be fully discussed 
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and some decision arrived at, which deci- 
sion would be communicated to the Post 
Card Publishers at the earliest possible 
moment. 


By the time this publication is in the 
hands of the members of the Federation 
they will have received the notification 
that the Income Tax arrangements have 
been completed, so that every house in 
the Federation will in future be able to 
deduct the annual subscription to the 
Federation when making out their Annual 
Profit and Loss Account. 


It may be as well to remind members 
of the arrangements made with the Mid- 
land Employers’ Mutual Insurance Co. 
re Employers’ Liability Assurance. It 
will be well worth every member looking 
into the matter before renewing the 
present policies. In one case just ar- 
ranged, the saving on one year’s premium 
paid the whole of the annual subscription 
to the Federation, a most serviceable 
saving to the members as these terms 
are not given to those outside. 


Much attention has been given to the 
preparation of the ncw agreement which 
has to be negotiated between now and 
January next. As the members will remem- 
ber, requests were sent out for suggestions 
as to the improvement of future agrce- 
ments, but except in a very few instances 
members seem to be satisfied with the 
form in which it is found at present. 


The few suggestions that came to hand 
were very valuable and have been care- 
fully considered, and provisionally adopted 
by the Council. The matter will now 
come before a Joint Meeting of the Federa- 
tion Council and the Men’s Exccutive for 
full consideration and possible amenda- 
tion prior to going before the final 
authority for confirmation ; it will then 


be the basis of our arrangements for the 
next few years. 


There are still a few of the employees 
withdrawn from other houses waiting 
positions. If any member can find a 
place for either of these the Secretary will 
be pleased to give full particulars. It is 
in the interest of the Federation as well 
as the Society that these men be placed 
in permanent positions at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Several members having enquired for 
a further supply of Price Lists, and the 
Secretary having replied that they were 
quite out of print, the Council felt that a 
supply must be kept on hand, so ordered 
a small reprint that should serve for 
immediate purposes. Therefore members 
may now obtain what number they 
require. 


There has been as usual, a large quan- 
tity of correspondence to deal with, most 
of which is of importance only to the 
houses concerned; there are, however, 
two or three matters of considerable 
general interest under consideration ; when 
these have been finally decided the result 
will appear in our pages. 


(Continued from page 176.) 


Your Executive Committee will go 
into "he matter very thoroughly, and, as 
it will require about sixty days to manu- 
facture the necessary materials to equip 
the ten plants previously mentioned, 
we hope to have something definite to 
tell you on this proposition after ninety 
days. 

Soon as further information re this 
Process comes to hand we snall give a 
full report of same in these pages. 
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further Developments in “Process.” 


N our September issue we gave a 

| description of a new Screen recently 

patented which is believed to be 

of such value that it is expected it 

will come into general use in the near 
future. 

Immediately following comes informa- 
tion of another invention which it is 
claimed will considerably reduce the cost 
of Process Blocks." It was introduced 
to the recent American Convention by 
Mr. Stinson, one of the foremost Process 
Engravers in America. 


Addressing the convention he said, 
“ I wish to announce at this time, that 
two men appeared before the Executive 
Committee the other day, and placed 
before us a new invention in the photo- 
engraving business, for our inspection 
and consideration. The Executive Com- 

mittee appointed an Investigating Com- 
= mittee to confer with these gentlemen, 
and I believe it advisable to report briefly 
to you an outline of what has been pre- 
scented. 

These gentlemen have a new photo- 
graphic process, requiring the use of new 
screens, and different plate holders than 
those now in use. The negatives are 
made on paper instead of glass, the photo- 
graphic plates being brought into contact 
with the screen. The screen itself con- 
tains various elements of light and shade, 
and the exposure, consequently, is purely 
mechanical, lasting anywhere from thirty 
seconds to a minute. The resultant 
half-tone negative contains all the gradua- 
tions of tone, the films are stripped from 
the paper, are printed and etched in the 
usual way, except that the half-tone nega- 
tive thus made contains far more detail 


than those made by the present method, 
which in turn calls for less time in the 
etching and finishing. When the plates 
are etched to proper depth, they are 
practically completed. In the event that 
you wish to produce highlight plates, a 
different screen, based on the same princi- 
ple, is used, which eliminates the high- 
light dots entirely. 


We have seen some very excellent 
examples of this kind of work, and have 
been assured by some of our members 
who have seen the plates made, that they 
were produced at the expense of a mini- 
mum amount of time,—very much less in 
all cases than if the same effects were 
obtained by the present-day methods. 
The process is adaptable to combination 
lineand half-tone plates, just as our present 
process is. This invention looks like a 
very good proposition, and the inventors 
have agreed with the Committee to put 
their materials into ten different plants, 
to be selected by us, to allow these ten 
plants to experiment with the process for 
thirty days. At the expiration of thirty 
days, the Committee is to confer with 
them on the subject in detail. If their 
claims are upheld by actual practice, the 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association 
will have an opportunity to make a con- 
tract with the inventors, by which the 
new process will be available only to 
members of the American Photo-En- 
gravers’ Association. The process itself 
will probably be put on the market on a 
royalty basis, although it is too early as 
yet to make any definite statements in 
that direction. 


(Continued on Page 175). 
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The Influence of Photo-offset and ‘Rotary 
Photograbure on the Future of Letterpress 


Printin g. 


Extract from a lecture by Mr. William Gamble, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


cesses for various kinds of print- 

ing and the great improvement 
which is being continuously shown in the 
results of these methods, especially in con- 
nection with offset printing, is leading 
letterpress printers to seriously ask the 
question, how these developments are 
going to affect their branch of the printing 
industry. I propose to address myself 
to answering that question so far as it is 
possible to do so in the light -of present 
knowledge. To answer it completely 
would require the prescience of a prophet, 
for no one can exactly foresee how these 
new processes will eventually develop. 
One can only indicate by deduction and 
inference, the direction in which they 
may tend. 


T: increasing use of photo-pro- 


So long as these photo-processes were 
confined to the production of illustrative 
matter, whether by blocks or by litho- 
graphy, or by photogravure, letterpress 
printers did not view them with any alarm, 
but rather looked on them either as a 
valuable auxiliary to their business or as 
useful for special purposes outside the 
province of typographic printing. But 
when it is seen that an increasing amount 
of text matter is being printed by offset 
and rotary photogravure, and that the 
results are very good, even being pre- 
ferred by some customers, letterpress 
printers naturally begin to ask where 


they stand, and what is the future going 
to bring forth. 


The Robertson Patent. 

You have no doubt heard of, or read 
about the patent of Messrs. Robertson, 
Brown, and Orrell, which emanates from 
the house of Robertson of St. Annes, the 
firm who have made themselves famous 
for the production of the ‘ Blackpool 
Times ” and the “ Sunday Express Sup- 
plement,” by offset printing. Their ap- 
paratus is to be something like a Lino- 
type machine in appearance, only instead 
of matrices there are little frames of metal 
containing glass negatives, or positives, 
of the letters of the alphabet. When a 
key is touched a letter comes down, and 
thus a line of letters is built up. Then 
the Camera comes into operation, a beam 
of light is directed through the glass 
letters and an exposure made. The 
camera makes a step and the next line 
is set up and similarly photographed. So 
the operations go on until a column or a 
page is composed. The photographic 
images are reviewed on a celluloid film 
in negative form, so that as soon as the 
film is developed it is ready for printing 
down on zinc. 

You must face this possibility of photo- 
composing. It is bound to come, and I 
give it five years to develop. After that 
I am afraid type setting will be a decay- 
ing branch of the printing industry. 
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The Labour Required. 


As to the labour cost, there may not be 
much difference against operating a mono- 
type or linotype, as a skilled operator will 
be needed, but the work will probably be 
done more quickly, in fact, as quickly as 
on the tvpewriting machine. A man will 
be wanted to develop films, but he will 
be able to keep pace with several key- 
board operations. Another man will be 
wanted for laying down the films accord- 
ing to the imposition required, and in a 
large shop a man for printing down on the 
metal and preparing the plate ready for 
the machine. In small shops one man 
could probably carry through all the 
operations, but in large newspaper and 
book offices the operations would natur- 
ally be sub-divided. In any case the 
work would go much more quickly than 
type setting, and of course, stereotyping 
would be saved on large editions. 

Of course where illustrations are re- 
quired there will be additional photo- 
process plant, but it will not cost so much 
as the equipment for blockmaking be- 
cause the equipment for routing, bevel- 
ling, sawing and planing the blocks will 
not be wanted. 


Why Not Still Make Blocks? 

You may ask why it would not be possi- 
ble to utilise the photographic negative 
for making blocks instead of printing 
plates for offset or cylinders for rotary 
gravure? The answer is that though 
this course Is quite possible, it is not eco- 
nomical. When negatives are printed di- 
rect on to zinc offset plates the process 
work is ended, and the plate is ready for 
the printer, and in the same way, when 
work is put on the copper cvlinder for 
Gravure, there is much less for the pro- 
cess man to do than in making blocks. 


When blocks are to be made the image 
put down on the metal plate has to be 
etched, fine etched, routed, bevelled 
proofed and mounted. When the printer 
gets the blocks he has to fit them into the 
formes, possibly has to underlay them, and 
certainly has to spend a good deal of 
time making ready. There is no make 
ready in either offset or gravure printing. 
Half an hour or an hour at most may be 
spent perhaps, in getting things in working 
order for the run, adjusting impression, 
flow of ink, and damping mechanism in 
case of an offset machine, and in the case 
of gravure there is a similar truing up 
to be done, but it is a small matter com- 
pared with the time spent in making 
ready a forme, especially a large forme of 
blocks. 


Laying Down Text Matter. 


So far I have had in mind the prepara- 
tion of plates bearing designs and illus- 
trations from line or half-tone negatives. 
We have to consider also the printing 
down of text matter. So long as type 
has to be set for it, the procedure is 
usually that of pulling a good proof as 
copy for the process operator who makes 
a line negative for printing down. It is 
here where failure very often comes in. 
The letterpress printer does not seem to 
be able to pull a good proof unless he can 
make it ready on the platen press or cy- 
linder machine. He has not achieved the 
skill of the photo-engraver’s proofer, and 
too often he produces a proof which is 
squashed, the ink being spread and the 
impression too heavy. This is bad for 
the photographer. The lithographer is 
usually unable to pull a good letterpress 
proof and thus the two branches of the 
printing craft do not help each other. 


(Continucd on page 172). 
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IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES 
IMPERIAL 


PANCHROMATIC “B” 


IMPERIAL 
PANCHROMATIC “A” 


plates are intended for use where the high- 

est colour-sensitiveness is not essential. 

They will give a full colour rendering when 

used with the Imperial Yellow Filter, and 

a green safe-light (the Imperial No. 5) can 
be used in the dark room. 


IMPERIAL PANCHROMATIC PROCESS 


plates are identical in colour sensitiveness with Panchromatic “ B” plates, 


and possess all the noted characteristics of IMPERIAL PROCESS Plates. 
Made Perfectly by 


The IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 2. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post fre Od. Per annum, Post free: British Isles, @&., Colonies and abroad 88. 


plates are intended for three-colour work, 

scientific and aeroplane photography, etc. 

They are evenly sensitive to the whole of 

the visible spectrum and must be 

manipulated in complete darkness until 
fixed. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, B.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia :—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Wut: Wellington. 


When you want a set of 
colour negatives which give 
accurate register and faith- 
fully reproduce all the subtle 
colouring in the original—use 


Wratten Tricolour Filters 


Kodak Limited, 
(Wratten Division) 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. 
JO H N S 0 N’ S SILVER NITRATE. 
COLLODIONS. 
P R 0 C E S S METOL-JOHNSONS. 
AMIDOL-JOHNSONS. 
C H E M | C A L S ACID PYRO. HYDROKINONE, Ete. 


SAVE SILVER RESIDUES. 


A simple and profitable economy. 
Advice free. 


For Chemicals: | For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
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The Process Engravers’ (lub. 


A New Departure. 


HE first meeting of those intending 
to become founders of 
Process Engravers’ Club was held 

at the Golden Cross Hotel, Charing Cross, 
on Tuesday, December 5th. 

The decision to form such a Club was 
come to at the Dinner at which Mr. 
Dargavel’s presentation took place and 
the provisional committee then formed 
was instructed to call together all those 
who were interested in the subject. 

It has long been felt that the London 
Members of the Federation had little 
opportunity of getting together and 
discussing matters that affected them, 
consequently they were, in this matter, 
in a worse position than their provincial 
brethren who had their associations at 
whose meetings they could discuss 
questions affecting the trade. 

The original idea was to form an 
Association of London members but, as 
it developed, it was felt that a much 
better purpose would be served by 
forming a Club such as is the case in so 
many other Trades, and invite members 
not only from London but from the 
Provinces as well. 

It is proposed to run this Club upon 
Social and Business lines, and to have 
periodical meetings at which it is possible 


The | 


to join in social intercourse and get on 
familiar terms with fellow members as 
well as to discuss anything that may be of 
interest at the moment and, further, to 
secure at times the presence of gentlemen 
who are interested in the Graphic Arts, 
to give addresses upon any topic that may 
be desirable and, further, to entertain 
fellow engravers from all parts of the 
world that may happen to be visiting 
London. 

At the meeting in question a committee 
was formed for the purpose of completing 
the scheme in time for the first meeting 
to be held on the second Tuesday in 
January, 1923, when the officers will 
be elected and the Club launched upon 
its course. 

Where the meetings will be held is not 
yet decided but soon as possible full 
announcement will be made. 

Moreover it is proposed that we 
provide Club premises where members 
may gather at any time and meet those 
they wish to invite for business or other 
purposes, and so become a club in reality 
as well as in name. 

It is believed that such a Club will be 
extremely useful to the provincial mem- 
bers, so it is hoped that a large number of 
them will decide to join. 
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The subscription has been provisionally 
fixed at the low figure of One Guinea for 
London members, and _ half-a-guinea for 
provincial members. 

The Committee will do everything 
possible in order to achieve success and 
it is hoped that a fairly large majority 
of the Process Engravers will become 
members. 

Membership is confined to Principals 
and Managers, but each member of a 
firm or Director or nominees thereof is 
eligible for election ; consequently it is 
hoped that very manv applications for 
membership will be sent in at an early date, 


THE L.C.C. SCHOOL OF PRINTING. 


At the invitation of the President, 
The Right Hon. Lord Riddell, a com- 
pany of Journalists were invited to 
inspect the new House of this very 
important institution, though it was 
very difficult to locate, for the bold 
announcement on the face of the building 
states that it is some sort of charity, 
though it is true there is a panel over the 
door announcing the new purpose to 
which the building has been devoted. 

The activities carried on embrace every 
phase of the Printing Trade, not only 
Letterpress, Type-setting, both hand and 
Lino, Mono, and Intertype, and Platen 
and Cylinder Machinery, but Offset 
and Photo Litho, Lithography, Photo- 
gravure, Stereotyping, Type-casting and 
Binding. From this it will be seen that 
its students have every opportunity of 
becoming fully acquainted with every 
branch of the Printing Trade. 

There are also good Lecture rooms, 
Library, Canteen, and a Laboratory 
where the more curious may indulge 
their desire to know the why and wherefore. 


A Sane U1ew of the 
Labour Problem. 


An extract from an address by Mr. Charles 

C. Cargill, delivered at the Photo- Engravers 

National Convention, Boston, U.S.A., and 
reported in the Bulletin. 


HEN constructing your building, 
look well to the foundation ! 
If I were to ask a half dozen 
of you here to-day what you consider the 
foundation of you~ business to be, I 
wonder what would be the answer? 
The foundation of anv business, as it 
appears to me, is business knowledge. 
Business is now coming to be looked upon 
as a science. The colleges are giving 
courses in Commercial Science, and I 
would advise any young man who is 
securing a college education to include it 
in his list of studies. For it matters not 
what his calling may be, a knowledge of 
the science of business will add to his 
efficiency ; it will enable him to look at 
things from a practical viewpoint ; and 
the more practical a man is, even though 
he be a professional man, the better will 
he serve mankind. If I were to consider 
labour unions from a business standpoint, 
I would strongly recommend their leaders. 
especially, to take a course in Commercial 
Science. And right here I want to ake 
just a minute to give vou my idea of whata 
labour organization should represent, 
from a business point of view. It should 
represent efficiency, good morals and 
integrity. Let the unions be a school 
for efficiency. Let a certificate of member- 
ship in aunion be a certificate of character, 
good workmanship and intelligence. All 
men are not endowed with the same intel- 
lect ; therefore, let the unions bring out 
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the best there is in every man and let 
them be graduated according to their 
ability. Let there be men of Class A, 
Class B and Class C ; and then, when you 
were in need of help, and a man presented 
his certificate with his application, you 
would know what character of help you 
were securing, and with this certificate 
of ability and worth you would not hesi- 
tate to hire him. If the unions were 
organized along these lines, there would 
be no need of unions demanding the 
closed shop. The question of closed shop 
would solve itself. 

I firmly believe the strongest move the 
unions could make to-day would be to 
declare for the open shop and open schools 
for eticiency, and if they did, what 
employer is there who would not give 
them his support ? In the place of mis- 
understandings and strife between em- 
ployers and employees, there would be 
harmony,—all working toward one com- 
mon end—the uplift of mankind. A union 
conducted on this plan would have no 
need of the closed-shop principle. It 
could successfully compete with those 
who were not members, and the influence 
would be for young men to join the union 
and win a certificate for efficiency, good 
morals and knowledge of their calling. 

No employer, so far as I know, has ever 
questioned the right of the labouring man 
to organize. In fact, they have always 
looked upon it with favour. It is only 
the abuse of their power that the employ- 
ers have fought against. Union labour, 
properly conducted, cannot help but be 
a factor for benefit both for employer and 
employee. It is the policy of forcing 
their demands—just or unjust—upon the 
employer that has met with objection. 
Union labour has no more right to demand 
that an emplover recognise no one but a 


member of the union, than an employer 
has to insist upon his product being used 
to the exclusion of all other product of 
his kind. 

Human nature is essentially democratic, 
and resents autocracy of any kind. Ex- 
perience has taught us that union labour, 
when given full sway, has not shown itself 
big enough to conduct itself with duc 
regard for the rights of others; but I 
believe they are more and more coming 
to realize that such an attitude will not 
endure. 

The closed-shop position is, and always 
will be, one which the employer cannot 
and should not accept; nor have the 
unions any right to insist upon this princi- 
ple. Their services should be sold upon 
their merits, just as much as the manu- 
facturer must sell his goods in that manner. 
Why has the union the right to insist 
that there be no competition in the labour 
market, when the employer is obliged to 
contend with competition of all kinds ? 
Their argument is, that after they have 
built up satisfactory conditions, others 
will reap the benefit without giving 
tangible support. Is not the employer 
up against the same proposition? Why 
should labour demand the privilege of no 
competition without conceding the same 
privilege to the employer ? 


HIS FIRST MILLION. 


A crabby millionaire, as he got out of 
his limousine, was approached by a news- 
boy, “ No, I don’t want a paper. Get 
out!” he snarled. “ Well, keep your 
shirt on, boss,” replicd the newsboy. 
‘The only difference between you an’ 
me is that you are making your second 
million and I’m still working on my first.” 
-- Exchange. 
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Collodion Bromide Emulston—Pari II. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


N making up a collodion emulsion 

| for negatives in line, the bromide 

and chloride must be in excess, 

in equivalence, over the Silver Nitrate, 

so that care must be taken that all weights 

given are strictly adhered to; if not, the 
chances are that failure will result. 

The Collodion made up as per formula 
given last month contains Zinc Bromide 
and Calcium Chloride, and of this it is 
proposed to emulsify 9 ounces containing 
120 grains of Zinc Bromide, and 30 grains 
of Calcium Chloride. Each grain of Zinc 
Bromide requires 1.5 grains of silver 
nitrate for full conversion ; each grain of 
Calcium Chloride requiring 3.063 grains 
of silver nitrate ; the 120 grains of Zinc 
bromide and the 30 grains of Calcium 
Chloride therefore will require 270 grains 
of Silver Nitrate to obtain full conversion 
to silver bromide, and silver chlorides, 
but, conversion to the full extent will not 
answer: the purpose in view, namely, 
that the haloids are in excess, nor in 
balance, so instead of weighing out 270 
grains of silver nitrate, weigh out 240 
grains only ; having done this, powder 
the silver nitrate in a small glass or agate 
mortar, put this powder into a test tube, 
rinse out the mortar with 2 drams of 
water, and add this to the silver nitrate 
in the test tube, and warm up till the silver 
nitrate dissolves ; in another test tube 
warm up one ounce of industrial spirit 
and pour the silver solution slowly into 
the warm spirit, pouring to and from 
the two tubes until mixture is complete, 
and keeping both tubes warm during the 
opcration. Now pour 9 ounces of the 
Bromised Collodion into a glass measure, 


and add the solution of Silver Nitrate 
slowly to the Collodion, stirring vigorouslv 
during the operation (this, of course being 
done in a yellow or orange light), rinse out 
the test tube with half an ounce of bro- 
mised collodion, add this to the emulsion, 
stir this up thoroughly, then put the 
emulsion away in the dark for 24 hours 
to ripen. 

The next stage in the process will be 
to get rid of the by-products of the mixture 
of zine bromide, calcium chloride, and 
silver nitrate, consisting here of the 
nitrates of zinc and calcium, which are 
soluble in water, but in its present fluid 
condition, that washing cannot take place 
without great waste of collodion. There- 
fore the emulsion must be poured into a 
clean glass or porcelain dish, sufficiently 
large to give a depth to the emulsion of 
not more than a quarter of an inch ; this 
dish is put away in the dark until all 
the ether and alcohol has evaporated, and 
to facilitate this the emulsion should be 
stirred up at frequent intervals so that 
the solvents can get away quickly. Any 
application of heat must not be applied on 
account of the inflammability of the 
solvents as well as the danger of so harden- 
ing the pelicle of collodion as to make it 
in a condition as will prevent water from 
penetrating, so preventing the removal of 
the by-products, as well as rendering it 
more or less insoluble in ether and alcohol. 

When the solvents have evaporated, 
cover the broken-up pelicle with a mixture 
of two drams of pure nitric acid and 20 
ounces of water, and allow this to act for 
two or three hours, stirring up the pelicle 
occasionally. Next pour off this acid 
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water, put the pelicle upon a clean piece 
of fine muslin, screw this into a bunch, 
and proceed to wash the pelicle in about 
a dozen changes of water, squeezing the 
pelicle as dry as possible between each 
change. 

The emulsion will now consist of a very 
soft cotton plus silver bromide and when 
the moisture has been got rid of this will 
form the foundation of a sensitive collo- 
dion emulsion ; if the washed pelicle be 
spread upon filter papers it will dry 
spontaneously in a few hours, especially 
in a warm current of air ; or, if soaked for 
an hour in industrial spirit, then after 
well squeezing so as to get rid of as much 
spirit as possible, then spread upon filter 
paper, drying in a warm room is only a 
matter of a few minutes. 

The first method of drying is the best, 
the soaking in spirit having a tendency 
to weaken the pyroxyline. 

When the pelicle is dry, add it to 20 
ounces of plain collodion as given last 
month, and shake until dissolved, then, 
after standing until all the air-bells have 
dispersed, the emulsion is ready for coat- 
ing plates. (N.B.—AIIl operations of 
adding the silver nitrate to the bromised 
collodion, getting rid of the solvents, 
washing the pelicle, re-dissolving the 
pelicle in collodion, must all be done in 
an orange light, white light must not 
be allowed access at any stage, and when 
the collodion emulsion ts in use it must be 
strictly guarded from any white light. 

The glass plates for use with collodion 
emulsion should have a substratum of 


gelatine, the best strength for this 


being : 

Gelatine, 30 grains ; Water 25 ounces. 
Soak the gelatine in cold water till it is 
soft, then squeeze out as much water as 
possible, then pour on 25 ounces of warm 


water, the gelatine immediately dissolves, — 
filter this before coating the plates. 

The collodionised plate may be exposed 
wet, i.e., directly after coating, the image 
being developed with: 


No. 1. 
Hydrokinone $ ounce 
Bisulphite of Soda <- $, 
Potass Bromide Les EE ee 
Water T 40 ,, 
No. 2. 
Soda Hydrate ... l ounce 


Water sis ee .. 40. ,, 

For development use equal parts No. 1 
and 2. This developer is for Line nega- 
tives, for continuous Tone use 


No. 1l. 
Pyrogallol 4 ounce 
Bisulphite of Soda +, 
Water a bos ... 40, 
No. 2. 
Soda Carbonate 2 ounce 


Water ie oe ... 40 ,, 

To make up the developer use equal 
parts of No. l and 2. A few drops of a 
10 per cent. solution of Potassium Bromide 
will be advisable when flat subjects are 
copied, or when extra brilliancy is required 

Fixing and any other operations as 
usual for collodion negatives. 


Members of unions do not quibble over 
the cost of their organization. If em- 
plovers paid half as much attention to 
organization as their employees, they 
would find life much more cheerful and 
their troubles would vanish. The em- 
ployees have advanced their wages more 
than 100 per cent. through organization. 
Have employing Process Engravers raised 
their own salaries 100 per cent. in the 
past four vears? If not, why not ? 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


General Offices : — 
Room 268, 
329 High Holborn, 
London, W C. 
Telephone: Holborn 5746. 
Secretary - MR A. E. DENT. 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.15. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


Ø a 


The First Monday in each month will be 
an open Sitting. Members of the Federa- 
tion who desire to interview the Council 
will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work 


ROBABLY the most important 
P piece of work done by the Council 
during the past month has been 
the revision of the agreement which will 
come into force early in the New Year. 
The Council met the representatives of 
the Men’s Society and discussed the 
agreement clause by clause, and, as may 
be readily expected, there soon developed 
a very marked difference of opinion, not, 
however, as to the advisability of renewal, 
for both sides were perfectly unanimous 
that it was in the best interests of the 
trade that it should be renewed and made 
as perfect as possible, but when you have 
two bodies of representatives, one body 


being employers and the other employees, 
they naturally look at questions from 
different angles. Their statement of views 
can, however, be put forward in either a 
fair and judicious spirit or otherwise ; 
consequently, it was very pleasing that 
throughout the whole of the meeting 
there was extremely little to which anyone 
could take exception, each side, while 
wishful to emphasise its own ideas, took 
into consideration those of the other side, 
the result being a much improved form 
of agreement though the vital principles 
remain untouched. For all practical 
purposes the new agreement remains very 
much as at present, but with local improve- 
ments that tend to elucidate the meaning, 
and make it more complete. 

Of course the aiternoon given up to 
this question brought about some difficult 
positions which led to very serious dis- 
cussion, especially when one side wished 
to make some alteration to which the 
other side objected; the matter therefore 
had to be fully debated, and a solution 
of the difficulty found, but as each side 
meant business it was not impossible to 
reconcile divergent views, though when 
questions of principle were involved, 
there, of course, had to be a firm stand. 

As might be expected, the subjects that 
brought about the greatest discussion 
were those of Hours, Overtime, Holidays 
and Apprentices, each side asking for 
some alterations, and putting forward verv 
strong arguments for and against, conse- 
quently there was a very great deal of 
time spent in the endeavour to secure 
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unanimity, but at length both sides agreed 
to let the whole, excepting the Apprentice 
question, stand as at present. 

Probably some members on both sides 
may feel they have not got all thev 
desired, but in a matter such as this, 
each party has equal rights and therefore 
all arrangements must of necessity be a 
compromise and as the result has shewn 
neither side has given anything away 
that was vital to its case, all should 
be fully satisfied and give the new agree- 
ment a cordial welcome. 

A draft of the same will be sent to 
every Member of the Federation for 
approval before it is put into operation. 

In consequence of the result of the 
Arbitration the Council has had to give 
very careful consideration to the question 
of the new Price Lists, the smallness of 
the award has made it impossible to make 
much reduction in the prices to be charged 
in the New Year, in fact, unless we are 
to have a price list full of minute fractions, 
there is great danger of giving away far 
more than the trade will benefit by the 
reduced wages. 

It has, therefore, been very necessary 
to give each item careful consideration 
and weigh each in view of the effect any 
reduction will have upon other classes of 
work. 

It will be found, we think, that the 
arrangements come to will be quite 
satisfactory to the great majority of the 
members, for though the reductions agreed 
upon will in all probability give away 
rather more than is strictly warranted 
by the reduction in wages, yet on the 
whole we think it would be almost 
impossible to strike a more reasonable 
average so that it may be taken that the 
new list will be as fair as it was possible 
to make it. 
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The new prices will come into effect on 
January Ist, 1923, and will, it is presumed, 
remain in force for the whole of that year 
as the Arbitration has made it impossible 
to re-open the question again till the end 
of 1923. 

We have previously reported the deci- 
sion of the London Members in imposing 
upon themselves a Voluntary Levy in 
order to meet the costs of action taken on 
behalf of the Federation as a whole. 

It is now proposed to extend the levy 
to the whole of the members of the 
Federation, how much that levy will be 
in each individual case has yet to be 
decided, but it is believed that every 
member will rally to the side of the Council 
in its endeavour to uphold the principles 
of the Federation. 

It has been proved again and again 
that practically the whole of the Federa- 
tion members are prepared to do what- 
ever is necessary in order to maintain 
their institution intact, though we know 
parties who may be interested in seeing 
the Federation break up, have repeatedly 
prophesied its decease, and have thrown 
out hints of bad faith, etc., in the hope 
that the prophecy might come true, but a 
Federation that can maintain itself 
through such a period of terrible depres- 
sion as that which has afflicted our Trade 
for the past year, and can face another 
period of doubt and possible difficulty 
with such unanimity and determination 
to hold together, is not likely to fail at a 
critical time like the present, but will 
emerge triumphant in the face of the 
greatest difficulty and against the greatest 
opposition. 

A question of much interest to Process 
Engravers was raised by one of the 
members. It related to the question of 
lien upon any goods that might happen 
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to be in the possession of the Engraver 
belonging to a customer who was owing 
money to the said engraver. 

It will readily be seen that such a 
question involves very nice points of 
Law consequently it was found im- 
possible to give any actual ruling upon 
the question as each case must of necessity 
be decided upon its merits. 

It was, however, possible to give the 
member an answer culled from the records 
of a sister organisation which in general 
seemed to be on these lines, that the 
Process Engraver could claim a lien 
upon any goods upon which he had 
expended any of his own time or money, 
but that he could not maintain any such 
lien upon any articles that might be in 
his possession upon which he had not 
worked or expended money. 

Should, however, any such question 
arise where payment was involved, it 
would of course be far better to resort 
to a Solicitor for advice rather than risk 
taking a false step that might lead to 
unwished-for consequences. 

During the month various Committees 
have been called upon to perform a great 
deal of important work, and two deputa- 
tions of four members each have been 
called upon to travel long distances and 
spend much time in the interests of the 
Federation. 

It can hardly be realised by the provin- 
cial members how much time the Council 
has to give to this work, frequently two or 
three meetings per week, while these 
occasional deputations entail such a 
demand upon the time of the London 
members that it is becoming a very 
serious matter that business men should 
be called upon to make these sacrifices 
for the good of the Trade, yet it seems 
impossible to avoid it, and it must be 


remembered that it is all done gratuitously 
and with hearty goodwill, though some- 
times the work done meets with unfriendly 
criticism. 

During the month the Local Associa- 
tions have been very busy considering 
matters of interest to the Federation, 
and have been in communication with 
the Council. 

The Scottish, The Northern, and The 
Midland Associations have each sent 
recommendations forward that have had 
careful attention, though the Council of 
course, has not been able to adopt all 
the suggestions put forward, for the 
simple reason that in some cases two 
associations will take directly opposite 
views of a given question, but the fact 
that these matters have been discussed 
and resolutions formulated is of great use 
to the Council as thereby it is able to 
gauge the opinions of its members in 
various parts of the country and so get 
guidance in the very difficult work of 
formulating decisions that have to apply 
to every part alike. 

It may appcar strange to some members 
that when they have met together and 
sent forward a resolution it is not acted 
upon, but it must be remembered that 
there are three or four associations 
in the country and the business of the 
Council is to hold the balance evenly 
and do what is considered wisest and _ 
best for the whole of the members. In 
no case are these communications ignored, 
they receive due attention and the decision 
arrived at is the outcome of careful 
deliberation. 


In addition to the Council Meetings 
there has been called a meeting of the 
Colour Houses to discuss the problems 
of Colour prices. i 

(Continued on Page 191). 
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Rival Illustrative Methods and their 
Influence on the Photo-Engrabing Industry. 


By A. J. Newton, F.R.P.S., Rochester, N.Y. (formerly of Bolt Court School.) 


LL methods of illustration, from 
A original oil or water-colour paint- 
ings, or original photographs, to 
the:most complicated processes, are rivals 
to photo-engraving ; but I feel sure that 
the rivals principally in the mind of 
photo-engravers are offset printing and 
rotary photogravure. 

There is no doubt that these two 
processes are going to secure a large and 
increasing amount of illustration work, 
and the question is, how this will affect 
the photo-engraver. Well, one good 
effect will be to keep him on his toes. 

It is sometimes suggested that his fate 
will be that of the wood-engraver, and 
that the photo-engraver will be wiped 
out almost as completely ; but the case is 
not quite the same. Wood-engraving was 
very slow and very artificial, besides 
being expensive as compared with half- 
tone. When the new process was intro- 
duced, producing illustrations incompar- 
ably more photographic and lifelike, 
besides being much quicker and cheaper, 
it was inevitable that the old process 
would be displaced. 

Any competition must be considered 
on three grounds. We have to ask: Is 
the quality better? Is it quicker? Is 
it cheaper ? 

Now, the best quality half-tone, I think 
we can say, Is not excelled by any process 
except in certain cases. For example, 
up to the present you cannot get equal 
results with the same effort on poor paper 
or rough paper with half-tones that you 
can with either offset or rotary-gravure. 


If the customer insists on rough paper, 
he will probably prefer not to have half- 
tone. But it is the business of the en- 
graver to show him that a smooth paper 
will suit his picture best, as in nine times 
out of ten it will, for nearly always detail 
is required, and the rougher the paper 
the more detail is destroyed even with 
offset or gravure. For certain jobs either 
offset or gravure are superior in quality. 
For example, in the reproduction of pic- 
tures, or other subjects requiring the 
appearance of richness, photogravure 
may be superior to half-tone. Also, the 
brown ink used, without any gloss, seems 
to appeal to the public. I do not know 
why. I have several times seen repro- 
ductions of similar subjects done in half- 
tone and photogravure, in which the half 
tone was decidedly superior, to my mind : 
yet the photogravure is preferred. It 
may be worth the half-tone engraver’s 
while to experiment a little more with 
richer inks and matt paper. On the other 
hand, there are certain subjects to which 
the dull surface is certainly unsuited. 
For example, the Kodak Company, 
though they use photogravure extensively, 
would have to give the matter a good deal 
of consideration before they printed their 
catalogue in photogravure, because the 
illustrations would not give such a vivid 
representation of their cameras as the 
half-tone do. I recollect the advertising 
manager of a typewriter concern asking 
me about illustrating in photogravure. 
I strongly advised him against it, as 
being unsuitable to his product; but he 
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thought it would show up the luxury of 
this particular typewriter, so I asked him 
to keep track of the pulling power of the 
illustration. He did so with the conse- 
quence that he used no more photo- 
gravure but returned to half-tone. Photo- 
gravure or offset could not give the 
appearance of reality to such smooth- 
surfaced goods which half-tone does. 
We can, then, sum up with regard to the 
first item, that the quality of offset and 
gravure in certain cases is superior to 
that of the half-tone, but in many cases 
it is not. When it is superior, it will 
probably create new business without 
any detriment to half-tone,—probably, 
in fact, help it by proving once more how 
very beneficial illustration is. Where the 
quality condition is equal, it is entirely 
up to the salesmanship of the half-tone 
man whether he gets the job or lets the 
rival process run away with it. We can- 
not blind ourselves to the fact that the 
firms handling both offset and photo- 
gravure have more efficicnt salesmen than 
the average half-tone house; and, other 
things being equal, the best salesman will 
secure the order. 

The second point 1s speed. For small 
editions, and special jobs it is doubtful 
if either offset or photogravure can touch 
half-tone, but when it comes to large 
editions and fair-sized jobs, both offset 
and photogravure may be able to surpass 
half-tone in delivery time. For instance, 
I know of a New York department store 
who delivered their copy, sufficient for 
sixteen octavo pages, with many separate 
pictures, at 5.30, and had a proof ready 
to run at 5.30 the next day,—that is, in 
24 hours,—and if this proof was O.K’d, 
they could have begun to receive the 
edition almost immediately. It would 
be hard to equal this with letterpress, 


because the make-ready required for a 
number of separate half-tone engravings 
takes a considerable time: but for most 
jobs, if the work is systematically planned, 
there should not be much difference in 
speed. While it is claimed that the 
speed of printing offset and photogravure 
is quicker than letterpress, it is doubtful 
if this is always borne out in practice. 

Price.— It is doubtful if a fair compari- 
son can be made of price, because all 
offset and photogravure work is sold by 
the finished copy whereas most photo- 
engravers sell their work without the 
printing. It is probable that in making 
the actual printing surface there would 
not be very much difference in cost 
unless in large sizes, when both offset 
and gravure would have the advantage 
Over engraving. 

The customer, however, is concerned 
with the final results, and it will be found, 
in my belief, that at the present time, for 
large editions, both offset and rotary 
gravure will be somewhat cheaper. At 
what number this advantage commences 
I am not sure, I am told that offset can 
compete successfully with engraving at 
anything over 5,000, but that photo- 
gravure would want a still larger edition 
to make it cheaper than half-tone and 
letterpress. So, as things are to-day, 
the engraver has not to fear the loss of 
much work unless his customers decide 
to have larger editions, or to print on 
much poorer paper, when he may be 
persuaded on the ground of price that it is 
of advantage to use either offset or photo- 
gravure. Even in these cases it may be 
only a matter of co-operating with the 
printer ; for, on the face of it, there does 
not seem much reason why large editions 
should be much cheaper. Of course, 
salesmanship at least equal to that of the 
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lithographic or photogravure house is 
required. It would seem improbable that 
the Saturday Evening Post, with a circula- 
tion of over two millions, could be done 
more economically of an equal quality 
by either offset or photogravure. 

It may be that in the future the litho- 
grapher and photogravure producer will 
be able to execute small edition jobs as 
cheaply as the photo-engraver; but if 
that time comes, surely there is no reason 
why the engraver should not adapt himself 
to work these methods. 

There is undoubtedly an attraction for 
the public in the rich velvety shadows of 
the photogravure, and it will assuredly 
be a strong competitor to the photo- 
engraver as soon as small editioris can be 
produced cheaply. But that needs the 
introduction of a small printing machine, 
and the training of help to do this class 
of work. When these are available there 
is really no reason why the photo-engraver 
should not get the business. 

Photo-engraving is no doubt a very 
important craft, but we must not deceive 
ourselves as to its relative importance. 
Although there are probably not more 
lithographers than engravers, and very 
few photogravure workers, yet the capital 
investment by the firm producing the 
work of either branch is tremendously 
greater, and a correspondingly greater 
output is necessary to justify the invest- 
ment. The lithographers are said to have 
turned out in 1920 two hundred million 
dollars worth of product, while the en- 


gravers do not claim more than forty. 


millions,—though in the one case the 
paper and printing is included and in the 
other is not. And the investment of the 
rotary photogravure producers must be 
very heavy. I know of one of our 
members who wanted to commence rotary 


photogravure as modestly as_ possible 
consistent with turning out quality work, 
and he found that it needed an investment 
of nearly $150,000. This, of course, will 
limit the multiplication of photogravure 
establishments, and means also that 
business must be large to justify the 
investment. But while the investment 
is small in the actual photo-engraving 
establishment, a photo-engraving is not 
of any use without the machinery to 
print it; and when we come to consider 
the investment in letterpress printing 
machinery, all of which can use only 
relief engravings, of course, it far outweighs 
the investment in both photogravure 
and lithographic machinery. It would 
be many decades before this machinery 
could be scrapped: and, as the use of 
pictures is bound to increase, photo- 
engravings are bound to be needed to be 
used with ordinary relief letterpress and 
printed with the available machinery. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that where the rival processes show an 
advantage over photo-engraving in either 
quality, speed, or price, thev are likely 
to be preferred. 

But let us be sure they do show these 
advantages. Do not let us assume that 
because some process not photo-engraving 
is being used it is necessarily displacing 
our work. It may be creating an entirely 
new field of illustration, and, if so, it is a 
positive advantage to photo-engraving 
as being one more evidence of the value 
of pictures, which the photo-engraving 
salesman can use to sell his product. For 
example, it is not possible to print half- 
tones on cloth, but it would be if printed 
offset. Any illustrations on cloth, there- 
fore, are no loss to the photo-engraver. 
The same argument applies to coarse 
paper. If a customer must use coarse 
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paper, he will not use half-tone engraving, 
he. must use offset or photogravure. It 
is the salesman’s business to prove to 
him that half-tones on better paper would 
be more attractive, and that advertise- 
ments have more selling power. 

Half-tone has the great advantage at 
present of being able to produce excellent 
colour work in relatively small editions 
much more cheaply than either offset or 
gravure. Here are two attempts at 
newspaper colour printing by offset and 
gravure in newspapers, and, while they 
are exccllent for newspaper work, they 
do not quite compare with what can be 
obtained by process work. 

Offset and gravure have their respec- 
tive fields. The latter is no less photo- 
engraving than half-tone. It is intaglio 


etching, while half-tone is relief etching ; 


and offset makes considerable use of the 
method of the photo-engraver, including 
the use of the cross-line screen. There 
is a field for the photo-engraver to do the 
preparation of the plate for the offset 
printer exactly as he does it now for the 
letterpress printer, if he cares to put in 
the equipment necessary, and cultivate 
the skill required to produce the kind of 
work required by the offset printer. 
This means, as a rule, a rather different 
character of negative, and prints on larger 
plates, and sometimes many prints on 
one plate very exactly positioned. There 
seems to me to be a field here for the photo- 
engraver, because, ultimately, all litho- 
graphers will be driven to adopt photo- 
graphic methods. Yet out of the six or 
seven hundred lithographers in this coun- 
try there are not now one hundred doing 
any photo-lithography. Perhaps another 
hundred contemplate it, but have done 
nothing so far; while the other five 
hundred are apparently quite indifferent. 


It is surely up to the engraver to show 
them that photography would help them, 
and that he could relieve them of this part 
of the work with mutually beneficial results. 

The same is not true of rotary photo- 
gravure. There are in the first place not 
more than about thirty establishments 
manufacturing rotary photogravure ; out 
of these fourteen are newspaper plants 
not urgently seeking commercial work as 
yet, and, therefore, not competing with 
the photo-engraver except in so far as 
they displace half-tone in the newspaper 
itself. And, as against this, it must be 
said they have introduced illustration in 
many cases where there were not only no 
half-tones but no illustrations at all, and, 
therefore, have created new business. 
However, it would be quite impracticable 
for the average engraver to prepare the 
cylinder for the presses; and, if this 
business becomes powerfully competitive 
with the photo-engraver, he will have 
to encourage the machine makers to 
provide him with a smaller equipment to 
enable him to turn out rotary gravure 
without the necessity of such a heavy 
investment. There have, of course, al- 
ready been many attempts at this, but 
so far nothing has been produced that has 
attained any success. 

Finally, let me say, we should not fear 
either offset or rotary gravure. We 
should thoroughly understand them and 
know wherein they have advantages ; 
but particularly know where their dis- 
advantages lie as compared with photo- 
engraving, and be prepared to maintain 
the superiority of relief engraving wherever 
it is superior. In other words, don’t let 
your salesman allow opportunities to 
slip because of half-hearted belief in his 
product. Don’t forget that when the 
other processes are superior, they are 
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generally doing something that half-tone 
cannot do, and thereby positively helping 
us by proving the value of pictures. We 
should also seek to create new business 
for half-tone and line letterpress engravings 
for which there must be still a large unde- 
veloped demand. For instance, I learned 
the other dav that there are 437 medical 
journals throughout the world. Most of 
them do not use anything like the engrav- 
ings they should, because the doctors 
have been unable to supply pictures to 
illustrate their articles. But the Eastman 
Kodak Company have introduced special 
apparatus and materials for medical 
work, and now the doctors are beginning 
to use photography extensively, and this 
means that their articles will soon be 
illustrated by half-tones. 

If the fear of rival processes wakes up 
the photo-engraver to a more thorough 
understanding of his own process, confirms 
his faith in it, and makes him proclaim 
his belief at every opportunity, then the 
effect of rival processes on the photo- 
engraving industry will be entirely good. 


(Continued from page 186.) 

At this mecting there was a very good 
attendance, and much interest was dis- 
played in a proposal of one of the members 
re simple Colour work, and it was felt 
that as that member had put forward 
some constructive idea it would be worth 
while giving it very careful consideration 
and further discussion so that at some 
future date it may be taken up and debated 
with full knowledge of what is proposed. 

The question of prices, arrangements, 
etc., etc., was tully gone into, and the 
work of the Committee was carefully 
revised and the new arrangements, re 
prices, etc., will be incorporated in the 
forthcoming price schedule. 


School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo- Engraving 
and Lithography. 

The Day Individual and Evening 
Classes started for the new session on 
September 25th. On account of the 
large number of applications to join the 
Photographic Classes it has been necessarv 
to open an additional one on Friday 
evenings. Most of the classes have the 
maximum amount of students, intending 
students should have their names regis 
tered, so that when vacancies occur they 
can be admitted. The only classes that 
are not full are Photogravure, and Tri- 
colour. 


Sir Geo. Frampton, R.A., judged the 
students Sketch Club work for the session 
1921-22, and has awarded the Nelson 
Dawson Frampton Medal to N. Stephen- 
son for the best all-round work in the 
School, and in the Sketch Club. Sir 
George, who expressed his high apprecia- 
tion of the Art Work, was one of those 
concerned with the establishment of the 
school in Bolt Court in 1894, has alwavs 
taken an active interest in its work. It 
was he who, with Dr. Garnett, inspected 
the old house in the Court and decided 
that it would be a suitable home for the 
school which the Trade Unions had 
started. 


Mr. B. O’Shaughnessy, A.R.C.S. Eng. 
F.I.C., has been appointed on the per- 
manent staff as English and Science 
Master for the Junior Day Technical 
School. Mr. O’Shaughnessy has had 
many years’ experience at teaching and in 
Commerce, and also in the Industrial 
World as a works’ chemist. 
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Wet Collodion Photography. 


W. J. Smith, F.R.P.S., and E. L. Turner, F.R.P.S. 


HERE are many workers and 
T students who are interested in 
the Chemical side of the Wet 
Collodion Process, and we are therefore 
concluding this series of articles with a 
chapter dealing in the Chemistry of the 
process and the probable reactions that 
take place. 

Pyroxyline is a nitrated cotton or 
paper, and is prepared by immersing 
elther of those substances in a mixture of 
Nitric Acid and Sulphuric Acid, the 
object of the Sulphuric Acid being to 
absorb water formed during the nitration 
of the cottcn by the Nitric Acid. 

Pyroxyline 1s not Gun Cotton as fre- 
quently stated, it being of a higher degree 
of nitration than the Pyroxyhine, and is 
not soluble in Spirit and Ether. Gun 
Cotton is the hexa-nitrate, Pyroxyline 
being the tri and tetranitrate. 

Cotton+Nitric Acid+Sulphuric Acid 
=:Pyroxyline+Sulphuric Acid. 

Hardwich who carried out the first 
investigations for the making of Photo- 
graphic Pyroxyline, gives the following 
formula for the making of same :—- 
Sulphuric Acid. Sp gr. 1.842 at 15°C. 500cc 
Nitric Acid. Sp gr. 1.456 166.5cc 
Water én i 145.5cc 
The water and Nitric Acid are well mixed 
in a porcelain dish, and the Sulphuric 
added in small quantities, the liquid being 
well stirred as it ts poured in. The 
temperature of the solution will gradually 
rise, it is then gradually cooled to 65°. 
About 9 grammes of Cotton Wool are then 
well washed in strong Carbonate Soda 
and water, and again washed to frec it 
from the Soda and dried. The cotton is 


divided into 6 parts, and quickly immersed 
in the fluid and allowed to remain in 
same for 10 to 15 minutes, if longer the 
gun cotton stage will be reached. When 
the nitration is finished they are removed, 
and freed from excess of acid and then 
thrown into a larger quantity of running 
water to eliminate all traces of acid ; 
washing is complete if no reaction is shown 
by pressing the Pyroxyline against blue 
litmus paper. The Pyroxyline is then 
dried and is ready for use. 

Sensitizing.— When a plate is coated 
with Collodion containing an Iodide, as 
for example, Cadmium Iodide, and is 
then placed in a solution of Silver Nitrate, 
the Cadmium Iodide combines with the 
Silver Nitrate to form Silver Iodide 
and Cadmium Nitrate, as follows :— 
Cadmium Iodide+Silver Nitrate=Silver 

Iodide +Cadmium Nitrate. 

The Silver Iodide is the creamy coloured 
substance that forms when the plate is 
placed in the Silver Bath, and is insoluble 
in water, and forms the sensitive surface. 
The Cadmium Nitrate is dissolved in the 
Silver Bath, which also contains a certain 
proportion of Alcohol and Ether. 

If the Collodion is suspected of giving 
fog, tincture of Iodine is added. This 
ensures that the silver bath is kept acid 
in the neighbourhood of the film as follows: 

Iodine + Silver Nitrate + Water = Silver. 

Iodide +Silver Iodate+Nitric Acid. 

If the Iodine is added in excess it will 
prevent Sensitizing. 

Developing.—The Photographic image 
is rendered visible by the reaction of the 
Iron Salt and the free Silver Nitrate 
solution on the surface of the plate, metal- 
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lic silver being precipitated on those 
portions of the films acted upon by the 
light, the Silver Iodide in the film under- 
going no apparent change, whereas in the 
case of a dry plate the silver halides in 
the film are reduced. 

Ferrous Sulphate + Silver Nitrate = 
Ferric Sulphate+Ferric Nitrate +Silver. 

The acid in the developer acts as a 
restrainer and prevents the simultaneous 
reduction of the silver over the surface of 
the film. 

Fixing.—This is the removal of the 
unacted upon Iodide and Bromide of 
Silver in Potassium Cyanide solution, 
Potassium Iodide, and a double Cyanide 
of Silver and Potassium being formed. 
Silver Iodide + Potassium Cyanide = Silver 
Potassium Cyanide + Potassium Iodide. 

Intensification Lead.—When lead is 
used the reaction consists of a reduction 
of the Ferricyanide to a mixture of ferro- 
cyanides by means of metallic silver. 
Silver +Lead Ferricyanide=Silver Ferro- 
cyanide +Lead Ferrocyanide. 

This mixture of ferrocyanides constitutes 
the bleached image which, after washing, 
is converted into lead and silver sulphides 
by means of a Soluble Sulphide. 
Sodium Sulphide+Lead Ferrocyanide = 

Lead Sulphide+Sodium Ferrocyanide. 
= Copper-Bromide and Silver Method.— 
Two solutions are used in this method of 
intensification. On placing the negative 
into the first, the following reaction takes 
place :— 

Silver +Copper Bromide=Silver Bromide 
+Cuprous Bromide. 

On placing in the second a solution of 
Silver Nitrate 

Cuprous Bromide+Silver Nitrate= 
Silver Bromide+Copper Nitrate +Silver. 

The Silver Salts remain on the plate while 
the Copper Nitrate passes into Solution. 


Mercuric Chloride Method. — Silver+ 
Mercuric Chloride = Silver Mercurous 
Chloride. 


When Mercuric Chloride is used the silver 
image becomes converted into Silver- 
Mercurous Chloride, which is white. In 
order to darken it, the plate is flowed 
with Ammonia Solution when a compound 
of the following order results :— 


Silver Mercurous Chloride -+Ammonia= 
Silver Mercurammonium Chloride 


+ Ammonium Chloride. 


Reduction.— When reducing, the metal- 
lic silver image is first bleached in a solu- 
tion of Iodine dissolved in Potassium 
Iodide, this changes the deposit to Silver 
Iodide, which is readily attacked and 
dissolved by Potassium Cyanide. When 
Ferricyanide of Potassium is used with 
“Hypo ” or Cyanide the image is converted 
into Silver-Ferrocyanide which is reacted 
upon by the “ Hypo” forming Silver 
Thiosulphate, or in the case of Cyanide 
Potassium, Silver Cyanide, which is solu- 
ble in an excess of the fixing agent. 
Potassium Ferricyanıde + Silver =Sil ver 
Ferrocyanide+Potassium — Ferrocyanide. 

Following the reaction we have :— 
Silver Ferrocyanide+Sodium = Thiosul- 
phate=Silver Sodium Thiosulphate + 
Sodium Ferrocyanide. 


Gentlemen: Your bill for engravings 
to be used in our advertisement received. 
Note that it itemizes two cuts and four 
mortises. The cuts arrived OK, but 
thorough examination of the wrapping 
Please 


failed to reveal the mortises. 


forward them at once.—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Finishing of Process Blocks. 


By H. Pawson. 


HERE is nothing more pleasing 
to the eve than a well finished 
article. It receives more care 


and consideration at the hands of those 
using it than does one badly finished, 
therefore its life of usefulness is undoubt- 
edly prolonged. This applies just as 
much to a Process Block as it does to any 
other article. It would be folly to sav 
that the average printer knows nothing 
about the care and skill expended in the 
production of a Process Block, but it is 
surprising to note how carefully a block 
is handled during its progress through the 
printing works, not merely because it is a 
good block, but because it is well finished 
and pleasing to the eye. There is a vast 
difference in the treatment dealt out to a 
block mounted on an indifferent piece of 
wood, not planed up true, and showing 
signs of blunt plane blades and some 
slovenly routing,and its a sure thing this 
block will suffer from lack of appreciation. 

The Artist, the Operator, and the 
Etcher, may have done their work well, 
but the life of the block is curtailed, 
simply because it has been badly finished. 
Its a great mistake to allow anybody and 
everybody to mount a Process Block. 
In the hands of an inexperienced man it 
is quite a simple matter to destroy in a 
few minutes what has taken hours of 
labour to produce. Neither does it pay 
to allow anybody but the finisher himself 
to use his machinery. A conscientious 
workman takes a pride in the machinery 
under his charge and it is hardly fair to 
him to allow anybody else to use it. 
The best finisher I ever met was one who 
had spent a few years of his life in a 


circumstances 
His 


with 


mechanic’s shop — befdre 
forced him into the Process trade. 
mechanical knowledge combined 
wonderful eyesight made him an ideal 
finisher. He made routing look the 
easiest thing in the world, and knew all 
there was to know about sharpening 
cutters, planes, etc. To add to his accom- 
plishments, he could spot a half-tone 
beautifully, though I have known engra- 
vers who could verv rarely do this success- 
fully. You can meet quite a number of 
people in the Process trade who think 
spotting a half-tone is quite a simple 
matter. Only a few days ago I was asked 
my opinion about a job which was 
intended to show prospective customers 
that printing had at last reached a state 
of perfection, but, alas, it was marred by 
vile spotting. A good finisher is a valu- 
able asset to a Process House. This is 
realized all the more when you see a half- 
tone, which has given the staff considerable 
trouble, taken to the boss with “ I’m 
sorry, Sir, but as I was levelling this plate 
it flew out of the machine, I think the 
cutters, etc., etc?” The negative may be 
found or it may not, then there’s more 
trouble. But, why am I worrying about 
such things as the finishing of Process 
Blocks? I met a gentleman recently 
who did his very best to convince me that 
in a few vears’ time all the letterpress 
machines would be on the scrap-heap, 
but, I don’t think we need worry just 
yet, the road is very long between theory 
and application, and there’s still room for 
improvement in Photo-mechanical pro- 


cesses. The rest we can leave. 
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LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
a TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out. 
All practical workers recog- 


nise it as an immense im- 
provement. 
THE LEVY 


CIRCULAR SCREEN 


for Colour Work is now fitted 


with Aluminium Rim, without Showing the Re- 

extra cost. cessed Aluminium 

PHOTOGRAVURE feme sted onl 
SCREENS extra charge. 


Special rulings in four different 
styles to suit various processes 
of Rotary Gravure. 


SOLK BRITISH AGENTS: 


A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., | 
109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Fine & Even Grain 
High Density 

Steep Gradation 
Freedom from Scatter 


Barnet 


PROCESS AND 
PROCESS ORTHO 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET. 


GRIFFINS 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 


Chemicals, 


Photographic Supplies, 


AND ALL OTHER 
NEBDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
Specially Invited. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Phone : Gerrard 2621. Wires : ‘Gramme, London.’ 


Plates 


Barnet Process Plates 
are a great advance 
on anything yet made 


ne. retin me Weer 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
“PROCESS” MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


—— 


THE Published Bi-monthly. [>> is IA 


Notes form Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER, 
Leicester: De Montfort Press 
London: Thanet House. 231. & 232, Strand, W.C. 


BRITISH Sample Copy, 1/9 pon i NSW | 
PRINTER. Fai, Sebasgtn ie Mosk et | 
Se Ore ee le es Pee HIA = NECSS S Sik | 
modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of pictori wing ae i lis 
reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade Y G ; ~ 
i 
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INFORMATION respecting 


APPLIANCES, 
PROCESSES, 


or any other matter connected with the Process 
Trade will be ladly procured by the Editors 
of this Journal: ior the benefit of Subscribers. 


Full particulars upon application to 


The EDITORS, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


[Nlates, Papers, Chemicals 


For fine Process work. 


Every Process Engraver should obtain a copy of The WFLLINGTON 
Photographic Handbook. : : Price 1/- pos. free. 


Wellington 
and Ward, Ltd. 


Elstree, Herts. 


Published by THE PROPR JETORS at 14 Farringdon Avenue, London E.C. 
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